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Throughout the United States 

and abroad, they're enabling 

mills to meet the demand 

for still greater tonnage 
of rolled metals 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 
FOR THE IRON, STEEL AND 
NON-FERROUS 9 


NDUSTRIES 














Greater 


PRODUCTION ... 





TO A-c. | POWER LINE 





CONTROL UNIT 











ADJUSTABLE - SPEED 
MOTOR 








Conveniently-packaged, space-saving V«S 
Drives are available from 1 to 200 hp. 


SPEED CONTROL 


SPEED INDICATOR 








ADJUSTABLE-SPEEDS 


... from A-c. Circuits 


Actually, Reliance V*S Drive is an electric transmission. 
At the touch of a button your machine can be started or 
stopped. Turn the knob of a rheostat and it can be accele- 
rated or decelerated smoothly—over an infinite range of 
stepless speed changes. And with this A//-electric, Adjust- 
able-speed Drive operating from A-c. Circuits, control can 
be either automatic or manual... at the machine or from 
remote stations. The net result of V*S control is greater 
efficiency, faster production, lower costs—as already 
proved in every industry. That’s why it will pay you to 
write today for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1081 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. e Birmingham e Boston e Buffalo e Chicago e Cincinnati e Dallas 

Denver @ Detroit e Gary « Grand Rapids ¢ Greenville, S.C. e Houston « Kansas City 

Knoxville ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Milwaukee « Minneapolis ® New Orleans ¢ New York 

Philadeiphia ¢ Pittsburgh e Portland, Ore. « Roanoke, Va. ©@ Rockford e St. Louis 

San Francisco e Seattle e¢ Syracuse ¢ Tampa e Tulsa ¢ Washington, D. C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE*%, MOTORS 





“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’’ 




















Forged Hardened Steel Rolls 


4Alwatlable at Berlilehermn 








We make them to your order—forged hardened 
steel rolls for cold-rolling sheets, tinplate, and 
ferrous or non-ferrous strip. 

These carefully-made products have been an 
important Bethlehem specialty for years. From 
start to finish, they represent precision man- 


ufacture, rigid adherence to specifications. 
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Bethlehem has ample facilities to meet your 
requirements promptly and expertly. Whenever 
you need rolls, take advantage of our long ex- 


perience in this exacting business. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
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One-HMlan Cnerlted 


AIR CONTROLLED 
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ONE MAN 


\\ AERO-CRANE | 






* AUTO TRUCK MOBILITY 
* ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 
® AIR-OPERATED CLUTCHES 
® SAFETY HOIST BRAKES 
* BALANCED WEIGHT 

* SIMPLE, POWERFUL DESIGN 
OPERATED, TRAVELED 


AND STEERED FROM * EIGHT MODELS 
THE CRANEMAN’S SEAT 















W ITHOUT fatigue, and all day long, one man, with an Aero-Crane, does the 
work of 4 or 5 men—gets your material onto the stockpile and out 
again at minimum cost. With the Aero-Crane one man handles 200 to 1000 Ib. loads that eat 
up the time of a yard crew. 

Designed for rapid yard work, the Aero-Crane goes anywhere a truck can go. You can travel 
it light or loaded with boom in any position. Tough-built, with anti-friction bearings through- 
out, electric welded construction, non-burn clutches, Air-controls, Aero-Crane keeps going 
free of breakdowns—pays for itself in saved man-hours. 

Built in a range of eight models. Capacities of 3,500 to 60,000 Ibs. at 12 foot radius. Diesel 
or gasoline powered. 






SENSITIZED 





CATALOG 73 GIVES THE DETAILS. SEND FOR IT. 


ORTO CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
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correct sling for your job. Our sling engineers-will give you the 
benefit of their broad experiencein designing hundreds.of slings 
for handling loads similar to yours. Ask your Macwhyte dis- 
tributor, or write Macwhyte Company. 


Macwhyte also makes: MACWHYTE PREformed and Non-PREformed 
Internally Lubricated Wire Ropes... MONARCH WHYTE STRAND 
Wire Rope...Special Traction Elevator Rope. ..Stainless Steel Wire Rope 
...Monel Metal Wire Rope...Galvanized Wire Rope... Hi- Fatigue 
Aircraft Cables, Assemblies and Tie-Rods. Catalog, litersture on request. 


MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE SLINGS 


Manufactured by Macwhyte Company 
2912 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Mill Depots: New York + Pittsburgh + Chicago + Minneapolis 
Fort Worth + Portland +: Seattle - San Francisco - Los Angeles 
Distributors throughout the U. S. A. and other countries 
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Macwhyte Wire 
Rope Slings are 
custom-built to 
your specific 
requirements... 
designed to assure 
the correct sling for 
safe, easy, low-cost 
handling of 


your materials. 


Macwhyte engineering service is available to help design the. : 
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MACWHYTE 


your headquarters for 


WIRE ROPE SLINGS 








We’re All A Pressure Group 


Letter from H. G. Durnell of the 
Union Machine Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
prompts us to repeat here what we've 
been doing in re letters to Congress. 
Mr. Durnell tells us he wrote to his 
congressman and referred to one of Mr. 
Shaner’s editorials of recent date. Many 
of you readers have been doing the same, 
and we're backing up your opinions by 
sending copies of the weekly editorial to 
all members cf Congress. If any of you 
are interested in making this message 
stronger, we will be happy to supply 
additiona] copies for individual mailings 
as our supplies last. Just drop 
us a line and we'll ship out as many as 


as long 


vou 1 ed 


More Nigerian News 


Those Nigerians certainly die hard. 
Comes in the mail an efistle from Frances 
Box of Solar Aircraft Co., an cutfit which 
ran advertising copy featuring 
a picture of a cake, illustrating a well- 
metaphor Back from 
popped the inevitable letter, pointing out 


recently 


chosen Lagos 
that Solar is probably the best manufac- 
turer of cake and if they would just 
send a sample cake, the writer would be 
recommend it to all his friends 
Some day out of 


sure t 
in Lagos, etc., ete.! 
sheer curiosity we are going to write a 
letter to the Mayor of Lagos and inform 
him that he has been recommended to us 
as the best something-or-other on the 
Gold Coast, and if he would just send us 
as a sample, we 
happy to recommend him to all 
United States 


a few pounds of gold 
will he 


our friends (4) in the 


He Told ‘Em Off 


Well, we have found a gentleman after 
our own heart. He is F. L. LaQue, 
: ‘ 
whose heart lies in the nickel business and 
whose courage in the face of an editor 
admire. Given the task of 
addressing a group of editors and wel- 
coming them to a recent inspection tour, 


is what we 


Mr. L stood up on his hind legs and told 
them off in fine style, winding up his 
talk with these words: “In presenting 
your copy for review prior to publication, 
please make it brief with no more than 
two lines to the page so that we can 
cross out the drivel you will write and 
have room to write in something that 
we won't be ashamed to see in print. We 
shall need more than the customary eight 
hours before the publication deadline to 
accomplish this. So far as the descrip- 
tion of the project is concerned, our 
principal activity for the immediate 
future will be to get you guys the hell 
away from here so that we can go on 
with what we are doing.” Our spies 


failed to report just what the editors’ 
reaction to this welcome was. That was 
probably because the spies themselves 
are editors in real life and wouldn't ad- 
mit to their real feelings. If you're in- 
terested in what the editors actually 
wrote on those 2-line pages, this here 
magazine will publish a full report on 
the Kure Beach corrosion tests just two 
weeks from today (advt). 


Mailbox Roundup 


Answering the mail, by fits and starts. 
Thanks to F. S. Collins, Franklin 
Products Co., for a nice letter and them 
sweet compliments . . . and to G. Harris 
Danzberger of Lukens Steel for his poem 
about our twelfth birthday and to 
Eliot S. Boardman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston for straightening us 
out on that letter referring to their pre- 
vious letter which we didn’t receive . . . 
and to all the puzzle fans who have sent 
in solutions and new puzzles, but who 
haven't had acknowledgment in print. 


Note of Explanation 


Some of our puzzle fans probably 
think we are nuts or else don’t read our 
mail or something, so we will devote a 
small amount of space here to a brief 
explanation. Seems that on a couple of 
occasions we have noted no answers 
to certain of our puzzles, when all the 
time answers have been coming in. The 
reason is that we're tucked way up here 
in the front of the book, and in one of 
the parts of Steet which gets printed 
earliest. In order to reach you com- 
plete and fresh on Monday morning, 
printing begins during the second week 
previous to date of issue. That means 
the piece were writing now won't see 
you readers for almost two weeks. This 
is being written June 17, for the June 
30 issue—so if you have sent in correct 
answers to one or more of the puzzles 
we've been running here, only to have 
us claim that nobody had yet sent in the 
correct answer, don’t be disturbed. W<« 
probably have read your contribution 


and marveled that anybody could figure 
out the right answers so rapidly. 


Puzzle Answer 


Since nobody has sent in the correct 
(?) answer to the one about the conical 
whiskey cup, we'll have to break down 
and tell what it is. According to our 
answer book, the circumference of the 
lip of the cone was 4.6119 inches. Ali 
arguments gracefully accepted. 


(Editorial Index—page 29) 
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“GREATEST THING SINCE THE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TES IMC. 


CLEVELAND. ONIO 








HAT’S what one open 

hearth man said the other 
day when he saw a Gunchrome 
demonstration. 


Gunchrome is our new 
chrome-base, chemically bond- 
ed maintenance refractory, de- 
signed for emplacement by 
means of an air stream. It is 
finding numerous uses in the 
open hearth. One of the most 
popular is for repairing the 
backwall along the skewback, 
and for maintaining other 
spots in the furnace which are 
difficult to reach with a shovel. 
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SLAG POT!” 


The new B.R.I. Gun was 
developed especially to apply 
Gunchrome and our original 
basic gun refractory, Gunmix, 
to vertical and semi-vertical 
wall structures. The gun em- 
places these refractories, prop- 
erly wetted at the point of 
discharge, at the rate of more 
than 100 pounds per minute. 

The Basic Engineer who 
serves your company will be 
glad to arrange a demonstra- 
tion of Gunchrome, Gunmix 
and the B.R.I. Gun at your 
plant. 
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Paste Refracto (LEI) Sree fro (Zh ‘cul 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: 
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REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 

















AYING for higher wages and 
maintaining profits by raising 


prices is a sure formula for stagnation. 


ALL THE GOOD NEWS 
COMES FROM 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 






wages or earnings on investors’ 






savings produces the identical result. 


Lower costs, resulting from 


greater manufacturing efficiency, is 






the answer. Here is something 


management and labor agree on 
EXAMPLE: Formerly a leading automotive manufacturer 


found it necessary to rough grind the O.D. of this valve between inside and 
stem guide, machine the LD. and then finish grind the O.D. 
Today the outside diameter is finish ground before being 


magazine fed into a Model 60 New Britain screw machine, 


M-01057 






Lowering prices at the expense of 


which turns out over 


outside 


wholeheartedly. But you don't get 


it by agreeing about it. 


Engineers, by designing new auto- 
matic machines, new tools, and new 
set-up methods, have offered the key 
to solving the problem. It’s up to 
management to make these better 
machines and methods available. It’s 
up to the man at the machine to 


use that machine for all it’s worth. 
¢ 


106 pieces per hour with concentricity 


diameters well within the 


required ,002 total indicator reading. Here is a sound 
saving, which, repeated in thousands of thousands of 


parts makes an important contribution to lowered cests. 
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THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN-GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
NEW BRITAIN, 


CONNECTICUT 
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This G-E sequence weld timer 
automatically provides ac- 
curate timing of the welding 
cycle at Bailey Meter Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 











with G-E ELECTRONIC WELDING CONTROLS 


Bailey Meter Company has in- 
creased its production rate of 
certain meter and automatic con- 
trol parts 400 per cent with a new 
projection welding machine 
equipped with a G-E sequence weld 
timer and ignitron contactor. 

With spot welding it took 18% 
hours per 100 pieces; now, it takes 
4%. G-E welding controls are re- 
sponsible for a good share of this 
increase because they provide auto- 
matic and accurate timing of the 
welding cycle. 

This timing eliminates the delay 
and operator error of the manual 
control on the foot-operated ma- 
chine formerly used. And, it assures 
more consistent welding. 


NOW, G-E CONTROLS ARE 
AVAILABLE IN ONE CABINET 


General Electric now offers two 
new, improved lines of welding 
control—synchronous and_ non- 
synchronous. Each has all its com- 
ponents co-ordinated in one, 
attractive cabinet. Check these 
outstanding features: 

1. Control is factory-assembled, 
ready-to-install. 
2. Easy servicing through large 
side door of cabinet. 
3. Control station always 
faces operator. 

Investigate these and other fea- 
tures in Bulletins GEA-4699 and 
GEA-4726. 


GENERAL 4% ELECTRIC 
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HAVE YOU SEEN “This Is Resis- 
tance Welding,” G.E.’s full-color 
movie? It explains what resistance 
welding is, and where and how it 
has improved production. 

Your nearest G-E office, local 
utility, or resistance welding 
machinery manufacturer represen- 
tative will be glad to arrange a free 
showing for you. 


| nets vienna! pes at de ies Kite kas ceeds 


i General Electric Company, Sec. A645-42 
Schenectady 5, New York 


Please send me the following resistance welding 

control bulletins: 

( GEA-4699 Synchronous Precision Control for 
Spot and Projection Welding 

(© GEA-4726 Nonsynchronous Control for Spot 
and Projection Welding 

(1) GEA-4571 The Importance of Control 

[1] GEA-3318B Sequence and Sequence Weld 
Timers 

(1) GEA-3158D ignitron Contactors 











Address ........ 
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.-ON 20 KW INDUCTION 


N ILWAUKEE, WIS. Allis-Chalmers announces expansion of its facilities to 
mass-produce 20 kw Induction Heaters! Now customers can get delivery 
within a matter of days after receipt of order. 

Because of a special output circuit, these heaters will handle a wide variety 
of jobs without the additional original expense and set-up changes required with 
special output transformers. In addition, Allis-Chalmers Induction Heaters offer 
many outstanding features that will help cut your processing costs. 

We invite you to send sample parts for processing. “A-C”’ engineers will per- 
form the work specified, and you will be given estimates of per-piece production 


and original equipment costs. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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101 Heating Problems Solved with Allis-Chalmers 





a5” Hardening knife blades. Average heating time 10 to 12 WEE Progressive surface hardening of piston pins. Set-up 

seconds. Hardening confined to blade only. Handle area re- handles up to 1200 per hour depending on size and depth of 

mains soft. penetration required. 

@SS~ Braze shafts to steering knuckles. Production rate 400 WEE™ Soft soldering rotors for small induction motors, Pro- 

per hour. Objectionable scale completely eliminated. duction rate increased . , , penetration is better, and consider- 
able savings in solder are evident. 

"5" Temper gear spline surface for broaching. Selectively 

applied heat confines tempering to desired area .. . leaving bal- M5™ Braze silver contacts to copper bus-bars. Production in- 

ance of gear hard. creased 100% ... rejects almost entirely eliminated. 

@S5~ Harden valve stem tips to prevent wear and mushroom- WS5~ Hardening rock bits. Bit surface induction hardened to 

ing. Valve stem tip only is heated and balance of valve stem 4" depth only. Original ductility of core maintained to pre- 

retains original properties. vent breakage. Heating time 11 seconds. 
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OF SERVICE } 

to Industry ! 
THAT MADE 

» America Great / 





ALLIS: CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment’ — Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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HEATERS 
) 3 Standard Sizes/ ¢ 


























20 kw Output 50 kw Output 100 kw Output 


Dimensions Dimensions Dimensions 
36 in. x 36 in. 89 in. x 57 in. 146 in. x 75 in. 
x 80 in. high. x 82 in. high. x 88 in. high. 


Induction Heaters! 


@EE~ Soft soldering pressure gauge bellows. Heat is applied 
rapidly to form an air tight seal and temper of bellows is 
unaffected. 


WEF Hardening wearing surface of clutch collars. Induction 
heat hardens to approximately 1/32nd inch depth and original 
ductility of balafwe of part is unaffected. 





Variable Speed Conveyer Han- 


ail Coupon foday!- 
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dles Variety of Knife Blades! | 4 
Typical of AllisChalmers com- | ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. | 
plete induction heating service § Gentl c g , 
is this new type conveyor, re-. camara” a , = 
cently designed and manufac. i Please send me a copy of your bulletin “Selective Heat” & 
tured for a large midwestern § including application data sheet which I can fill in and | y 
caibiatadieh ak Wikies: Cans § send with a sample part for processing. 4 

plete flexibility is obtained - pS REA 8, OE Te CEE ARN Po ail : 
through the use of unique clamp- ic a 
ing plates which securely grip j OMPANY.....+.--+++ SOOO RE EERE E EH RHEE RHEE EEO EOE eeeceace eeeesocconee ecseoee 8 2 
blades of any thickness up to : Street. Pepe ee she —- § i] 
4”. Conveyor speed is easily : : s 5 

adjusted over a wide range. City ; Stale.....---0-0- eo 
2236 Mh cx cm 
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They’re ALCOA Impact Extrusions 


These parts show you four of 


the many special designs that 


can be made by the impact 
extrusion process. In the wink 
of an eye a slug of Alcoa Alumi- 
num is walloped once—impact- 
extruded —to form the bodies 
of each of these parts. Then 
minor flanging and _ threading 


operations complete the jobs. 


Almost any symmetrical shell 
—round, oval, or square—can 
be made quicker, with much 
greater leeway in special design 
features, and at lower cost by 
the impact extrusion process. 


COMPANY OF 


\LUMINUM 
AmerIcA, 2112 Gulf Building, 
19, 


Sales offices in leading cities. 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


A Hegey.' ALUMINUM 
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"IY DR AULIC PRESSES 


PNU ge) V-WEle 
FULL-HYDRAULIC 
SELF-CONTAINED 
FROM 200 TONS UP 


TO THE HIGHEST 
CAPACITIES 




















SINGLE-ORDOUBLE- 
ACTING WITH OPPOSING RAMS 






































AUTOMATIC 
4G tong fo], [lomese), bi ce] & ? (HYOROB 
i? H ; . i i nd “ 
4 4 ; NEW PRESS. 






ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT q 
AND STEPLESS VARIATION 

OF STROKE | 
PRESSING SPEED 

ULTIMATE PRESSURE . 
AND PERIOD OF DWELLING 





AUTOMATIC FEED 
FOR POWDER 

AND 

PRE-FORMED PIECES 


rPNinge) 7 wales 
PUSH-OUT DEVICE 


ee} ley ie 
IN MASS PRODUCTION 


OF INTRICATE PARTS OF 
HIGH STRENGTH, HARD- 
NESS AND DESIRED DENSITY, 
TO CLOSE TOLERANCES, 
AND WITH LITTLE OR NO 
SUBSEQUENT MACHINING 
AND FINISHING OPERATIONS 





AT RIGHT SELF-CONTAINED, OIL-HYDRAULIC 
SINGLE-ACTION PRESS OF 500 TONS 
CAPACITY, DESIGNED FOR THE DOUBLE 
FUNCTION OF PRE-PRESSING AND 
COINING POWDERED METAL 


AT THE AMERICAN ELECTRO METAL CORP 
YONKERS, N.Y 
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ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLING MILLS - PUMPS 


ACCUMULATORS - DIE CASTING MACHINES 
566 LEXINGTON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 22 + a 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Ga Chet willie OF TOOL AND DIE MAKING 


YOU BUY LESS STEEL AND REDUCE 


/ 
| 
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Write f we Booklet: 


CAST-TO-SHAPE 
TOOL STEEL 


Gives you full details on 
FCC Air Hardening, Oil 
Hardening and other Cast- 
To-Shape Tool Steel Spe- 
cialties capable of saving 


you time and money. 


Get Your Copy — 
Write for it Coday 


ADDRESS DEPT. S-60 
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MACHINING COSTS 


= Cast-To-Shape, the modern 
method of tool and die making, 
is effecting important savings of 
time, trouble and money for an in- 
creasing number of manufacturers. 

Even very intricate shapes can 
now be cast successfully within an 
eighth inch of finished size. This 
means that you buy less steel at the 
start and reduce machining costs 
substantially. 

Tools which could not be made 
by conventional methods except in 
sections can often be fabricated 
from FCC Cast-To-Shape blanks in 
a single piece. 

In many instances performance 
of the tool is better than can be 


obtained by fabrication from bar 
stock or forgings. 


Particulars are available through 
Allegheny Ludlum representatives; 
or write for the booklet today. 


ALLEGHENY 
LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 


Forging and Casting Division 
DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 
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This flange adds extra strength to 
the steel arch’s sidewall. Anchored 
between insole and outsole, it also 
serves to resist shifting and tilting 
when toe is struck at an angle. 


HY-TEST Secfety Shoes os cons 


HY-TEST DIVISION * INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY * ST. LOUIS 3, MO 


TMM 


Nature wisely provides the slow- 
moving turtle with a life-protecting 
shell. And just as wisely, the makers 
of Hy-Test Safety Shoes provide a 
shell of steel in Hy-Test Shoes to 
give protection where needed. This 
Anchor-Flange Steel Box Toe defies 
falling objects and other toe-injur- 
ing hazards. It is scientifically arched 
to take the blows... specially an- 
chored to hold firm without shifting 
or tilting. This sturdy shell of 
steel is so smoothly patterned 
into Hy-Test’s trim, neat lines 
you hardly know it’s there. 











H-711—Men’s Brown Glove 
Moccasin Oxford, Leather 
Sole, Half Rubber Heel. 


Delivery at once. 










Yet, like other outstanding features) 
it helps distinguish these shoes t| 
make them preferred by more work | 
ers than any other safety shoe ii 
America. Husky, pliant leathers) 
Slant-eze tops for ankle freedom| 
and quality workmanship through 
out assure longer wear, extra com) 
fort, and neat appearance in th’ 
safety shoe that gives protectio:| 
where needed. Would you like t' 
know how Hy-Test’s pla:| 
can bring these shoes t'| 
workers in your plant? Jus| 
drop us a line. | 




























T SELLING SAFETY SHO] 


EASTERN OFFICE * MANCHESTER, N. H. 






ore Bolts.. 


PER HOUR, PER MAN 


The LANDIS Automatic Forming and Thread- 
ing Machine illustrated is a fully-automatic 
threading machine designed to point to length 
and thread bolts and cap screws from cold 
headed or hot forge blanks. It combines high 
production with low operating cost, and meets 
high standards of accuracy and safety. The 
machine is built with semi-vertical spindles to 
save space, and one man can easily service a 
battery of eight machines. 


"Roger 





.... from 710 to 
1500 bolts per hour! 


® Bolt blanks are dumped 
continuously into the hopper 
(as illustrated). The opera- 
tion is then automatic until 
the finished bolts are ejected 
into an oscillating conveyor 
carrying them to a _ con- 
tainer. 

Short set-up time is ideal 
for short runs—a change in 
thread length in five min- 
utes, in bolt length in 10 
minutes, in speed in 2 min- 
utes—a complete change 
in diameter, pitch, thread 
length, and bolt length in 40 
minutes. 

Output varies with bolt di- 
ameter and thread length— 
786 5" bolts in one hour, 
with more than 10,000 
threads per chaser grind— 
more than 1,000 7/16" 20 
pitch N.F. cap screws of 
alloy steel in one hour, to 
Class 3 specifications. 


Write For Bulletin 
No. E-70 
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RIVERSIDE PHOSPHOR BRONZE HELPS 
KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT... 











® Your Uncle Sam (We Americans) consume billions and 
billions of gallons of water every year. Water meters need 
herculean stamina to stay on the job 24 hours a day year after 
year accurately measuring all this water. Water has tremendous : " 
<i , La ae ; ; ie ao anes ry Bate ectional View of Worthington-Gamon Watch 
soly ent powers (it even eats away hard rock), and it is a potent Sid Silas Wohes Misiep, etnias and glelons 
corrosive agent. Therefore component parts of a water meter are made of Riverside Phosphor Bronze. 
must be made of the finest non-corroding materials obtainable. 

Worthington-Gamon Meter Company, a cardinal producer of INSIDE RIVERSIDE ——— 
w s (see above) use Riverside Phosphor Bronze fe : 

ater meters (see above) use Riverside Phosph or Sitetiie Witesiiiadaiy: tet eitinienes 


: 


spindles and pinions, vital parts, which are subject to ardu- than an ice bag to cure lead time head- 
; is aches in the metal industries but— 
ous punishment. keep your fingers crossed — there is 
Riverside Phosphor Bronze has exceptionally high resistance hope. We're still not boasting about 

: j fi ‘ 2 our own lead time, but if you need 

to wear and to corrosion in dampness, fumes and salt and acid something special in our field, count 
é ‘“ a sige te us in before you count t. W 

waters. It will not rust and it has a low coefficient of friction, aa | 








presenting a good bearing surface. 

Riverside Phosphor Bronze’s advantages enable designers to 
plan better, more efficient products and effect many production 
economies. Investigate this remarkable alloy now and also 
get the story on Riverside Nickel Silver and Beryllium Copper. 


Write for catalogs. RIVERSIDE ' 








THE 


RIVERSIDE METAL COMPANY. 
NEW: YORK CHICAGO RIVERSIGE e NEW JERSEY ie cata CLEVELAND 
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up to 900 F. _ 


Superex blocks are finished a 
in various standard sizes and 


ln 
thicknesses. 1% - 2", 24" 


Superex has been the standard block insulation for tempera- 
tures up to 1900 F for over 20 years—used on more industrial 
high-temperature equipment, behind refractory linings, than 
any other block type of insulation. 

Superex attained this success because it alone provides all 
these outstanding advantages: 
1. Low-Thermal Conductivity—Superex is made from specially se- 


lected calcined diatomaceous silica, bonded with asbestos fibre 
presenting a formidable barrier to the passage of heat. 


2. High-Heat Resistance—J-M Superex Blocks safely withstand tem- 
peratures up to 1900 F without deterioration. 
3. Light-Weight— Approximately 24 lbs. per cu. ft. 


4. High Physical Strength—Withstands vibration and other physical 
abuse encountered in normal service. Approximately 5 tons pressure 
per square foot are required to compress Superex '8 inch. 


5. Permanent Efficiency—Superex maintains high thermal efficiency 
indefinitely —will not disintegrate in service for which recommended. 
6. Quick Application—The convenient sizes and light-weight of 
Superex assure fast, economical installations. 

7. Easy Cutting and Fitting —Superex is easily cut with an ordinary 
knife or saw for fitting around openings or irregular surfaces. 


Special shapes and curved blocks—in addition to the 6 JM 


standard thicknesses illustrated—can be supplied. Write 
Johns- Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. pueTs 


16 


- SUPEREX 


consistently leads all block 
insulations for temperatures 
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Typical hot blast stove 
—for which Superex has 
been the standard insulat- 
ing material.since 1927. 
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tectrolylic Vin Plate 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


WEIRTON, W. VA. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








You figure the savings in Dollars and Cents... 


Here’s what you save in Time 


leaning Windows-dkylights-Walls-ett 


WITH HVYPRESSURE JENNY STEAM CLEANER 
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1 MAN 














































































































































































































HYPRESSURE 








JENNY WAY 
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Your mill or factory ribbed-glass windows and 
skylights can be kept clean—sparklingly clean—to 
promote faster, safer operations, in just one tenth 
the time it now takes to clean them by hand. This 
means a saving of 90% on your cleaning bill; for 
1 man with Hypressure Jenny can do more cleaning 
than 10 men working with mop, brush or broom. 
Add to this economy an additional saving of 40% 
in man hours when machines are Hypressure Jenny 
steam cleaned before repairs . . . the production 
time saved by getting machinery back into service 
faster . . . the many other time and labor saving 
cleaning jobs Hypressure Jenny will do... and 
you can understand why hundreds of users say 
Hypressure Jenny pays for itself many times over 
in the course of a year. 

Let us send you full particulars. Write today. 


HYPRESSURE JENNY DIVISION 
HOMESTEAD VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 
P.0.Box 22 Coraopolis, Pa. 


HYPRESSURE, “2 fj 
| : 


...is portable ... compact... safe ...so easy to 
use that common labor can operate it. Cleaning 
is accomplished by a highly atomized mixture of 
steam, hot water and cleaning com»ound applied 
under pressure through an adjustavle spray gun. 
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VACUUM CLEANER 





Heavy rubber 
_ SVver 


Ss 


FOR HARBOR FLOORS 


irs 
Poe 


Another top performance by a BWHi product 


Keeping harbors safe for shipping is a 
tough, never-ending job. It calls for 
dredges to scoop up sand, mud, stone and 
other channel debris. The dredge’s suc- 
tion hose takes a real beating, because 
such highly abrasive materials pass 
through it constantly. What's more, the 
job must often be done in the face of 
strong variable winds and changing tides 
that buffet the vessel and subject the hose 
to severe strain. 


No wonder the owner of a commercial 
dredging fleet was plagued by hose re- 
placement problems . . . until he called 
on BWH for help. 


Our engineers recommended Perfection 
Sand Suction Hose, designed especially 


Boston Woven Hose & RUBBER | COMPANY 


for the hardest service. The tube through 
which all dredged materials must pass 
is made of the toughest, high-grade, wear- 
resistant rubber, tested for durability . . . 
in gauges to meet any operating needs. 


An open-weave breaker strip fabric 
firmly welds rubber tube and carcass. To 
give the hose flexibility, a high-tensile 
spring steel wire is spirally embedded in 
the rubber. Plies of rubberized duck hold 
the wire firmly in place, and contribute 
to the general strength of the hose. 


As a companion to Perfection Suction 
Hose, BWH recommended a Paramount 
wire-reinforced Dredge Discharge Sleeve. 
Used as the first connection between 


pump and pontoon line, the sleeve ab- 
sorbs strain and prevents kinking. This 
worked perfectly. Hose and sleeve have 
now been in operation for a long period 

. . proof of the economy of quality hose. 


Perfection Sand Suction Hose is just 
one of the many quality products manu- 
factured by BWH. Whatever your need 
for industrial rubber goods, look to BWH 
for dependable ruggedness . .. BWH dis- 
tributors for dependable service. 

AVE YOU A JOB WHERE STAMIMA 
Bring us your toughest problems . . . we're 
specialists in solving them. Consult your 
nearby BWH distributor, or write direct. 


ae 


‘Distributors in age Principal Cities 


WORKS: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S. A. 
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IT’S LIKE 






PIPING AIR FROM 






THE POLAR ICE CAP 
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Year round dew point of -60° F. 


Your processes don't have to suffer from sea- 
sonal heebie jeebies caused by high humidities. 


Feed dry air into your plant and have “winter 
weather” the year around. 

Leetrodrvers deliver all the dry air you need, 
at dew points as low as -100°F., if necessary. 
Working with automatic controls, they main- 
tain constant humidities in workrooms, equip- 


ment and warehouses. 


What’s your humidity problem ? 

Tell us where you need dry air, in what vol- 
ume and at what dew point. Our engineers will 
recommend the cure. Quite likely, there’s a 
standard Lectrodryer ready to step out of the 
catalog and handle the job for you. 

Write Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corporation, 


323 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 









; 
in England: Birlec, Limited, Tyburn Road, Erdington; Birmingham 
In Australia: Birlec, Limited, 51 Parramatta Road, Glebe, Sidney. Type CH Lectrodryer 
yn 
¢ p 
RY “ 
LECTRODRYERS P 
UMINAS T 
REGISTERED TRADEMARK U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ARE ALWAYS 
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Auxiliary Engine Turbine Blade 


It was clear to Steel Improvement Engineers, at the initial stage in the application 
of iet propulsion to aircraft, that the forging of turbine blades, buckets and wheels 
would require something beyond traditional forging techniques. There followed 
the immediate adoption of an attitude in which the urge to pioneer, to persist in 
pressor Blade the effort to discover and establish correct techniques for forging high temperature 
alloys to close tolerances, was given the utmost freedom of action. Responding to 
the irrepressible urge to forge correctly these essential parts, funds were gener- 
ously appropriated at the beginning to obtain or develop suitable equipment and 
to conduct experimental forging. Success crowned this effort. Thousands of these 
vital parts have been formed of the new high temperature alloys by drop forging 
to close tolerances. On the basis of long experience in forging intricate designs, 
and of the specialized metallurgical and engineering skill acquired, it is now 
possible for Steel Improvement Forging Engineers and Metallurgists to: (1) know 
the exact forging technique that should be utilized for developing fully the qualities, inherent in 
the alloy, that are required to meet the high stresses occurring in modern aircraft engines; (2)avoid 
costly experimentation in forging, heat treating and machining blades, buckets and wheels; 

(3) advise and assist designers regarding the correct placement of parting lines and other design 
elements; and (4) adhere strictly to a policy of projecting a promise only when the accomplish- 
ment of the work can be substantiated by fact or experience or both. 


THE VITAL ELEMENT IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF METALS BY FORGING IS MEN! 





Backed by over 33 years of 
forging production experience, 
Steel Improvement Engineers and | 
Metallurgists have under their 
direction complete facilities for 
performing the highly specialized 
work of forging, heat treating 
and machining turbine blades, 
buckets and wheels of high tem- 
perature alloys. These facilities 
‘constitute a Turbine Forgings 
Division, the authority and re- 
sponsibility of which encom- 
passes all required phases of 
engineering, metallurgy, produc- 
tion and inspection to assure you 
dependable forgings. 


Turbine Forgings Division 


THE( STEEL IMPROVEMENT & FORGE CO. 


TORGINSS 942 East 64th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York e Chicago e Milwaukee © Tulsa @ Los Angeles 








TAKE THE MUSCLE" OUT OF MOVING 


with “THRU-THE-AIR” handling/ 


It doesn’t pay to “sweat” loads here 
and there—not when push buttons do 
it for less! 

“Thru-the-air” handling, as typified by 
P&H Trav-Lift Cranes, saves time and 
money on every move. Without effort 
without delay, it moves any kind of load 
from any point to any other within the 


The “<:frae” Are STANDARD EQUIPMENT, 
Added Values on P&H Trav-Lift Cranes 





Shaved gears for lifetime service . 


Thermal overload protection against motor burn-outs .. . 


brakes for extra safety. 


Motors specifically designed and built by P&H for crane service 


. . . hoisting, trolley, bridging. 


with variable speed feature. 


Transformer provides 110 volts at push-button. 
P&H's true motor ratings assure against failure at full capacity 


loads and speeds, 











. all bearings grease-sealed. 


oe 
oY Effortless push-button control . . . available for all motions and 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 
4411 West National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


area served. And every action of the load 
—lifting, moving, lowering—is accurate- 
ly controlled by the operator's thumb! 


Where handling needs are varied, and 
service intermittent, there is no surer 
way to cut costs than with P&H Trav- 
Lift Cranes. Available with floor or 
cage control, capacities up to 15 tons. 
See bulletin at right. 


twin 











hh 





HEAVY DUTY CRANE 8 













——— 


See how others are profit- 
ing with P&H Trav-Lifts. 
Forty pages of applica- 
tion pictures and com- 
plete specifications — in 
your free copy of Bulle- 
tin H13-1, 


= 











TRAV-LIFT 
CRANES 





HEVI-LIFT 
HOISTS 
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Drilling a single hole in a forged 
brake lever, as shown in the photo, 
is not a difficult operation. Yet even 
in this case, cost per hole has been the 
determining factor in selecting the 


bik proper drill for the job. <> On this 


basis you will find that CLE-FORGE 
High Speed Drills give you maxi- 
mum results at minimum cost. Be- 
cause these drills consistently take 
heavier feeds at higher speeds, they 
produce holes at lower cost. 


2. SUPPLY cesraButor 


“cLeverano’™ L/ 
DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 

















Ingalls fabricated steel used in 
the new Ford assembly plant at 
Hapeville, Ga 





... and in the new Dayton, Ohio 
plant for Chrysler Corporation's 
Airtemp Division 






... and in this addition to Gen- 
eral Motors’ Harrison Radiator 
Division, Lockport, N. Y. 


AS INDUSTRY GROWS... 


Ingalls fabricated steel is the framework 
for many of the nation’s new and ex- 
panded manufacturing plants. Steel 
bearing the Ingalls label is thoroughly 
dependable. Formed to exact specifica- 


tions, it requires a minimum of cutting 
or fitting on the job. 

If fabricated steel figures in your con- 
struction plans, contact Ingalls at once. 
We will gladly submit quotations. 





THE INGALLS IRON WORKS CO., THE INGALLS 
SHIPBUILDING CORP., The Steel Construction Co., 
Birmingham Tank Co. Fabricating plants at Birming- 
ham and Pittsburgh. Shipyards: Pascagoula, Miss., and 
Decatur, Ala. Offices: BIRMINGHAM, Pittsburgh, 
New York and New Orleans. 
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“| like to PRODUCE 
..not work problems”’ 


does the figuring! 


No wonder turret lathe operators like the Gisholt Speed Selector. 

Without it, here is what they have to do to get the proper spindle speed: 

1. Take the diameter to be cut and multiply it by 3.1416 to get 
the circumference. 


2. Refer to tables to get the proper cutting speed in feet per minute 
for the material, based upon depth of cut, tooling and feed. 


3. Divide cutting speed by circumference at cutting point to figure 
the proper spindle r.p.m. 


4. Get the spindle revolving at that speed by means of manual 
control. 


All this the Gisholt Speed Selector eliminates. The operator merely 
turns the hand wheel to the diameter of the cut. The machine auto- 
matically responds with the proper spindle speed. 


\ Nobody wants to do it the hard way any more. That’s why the 
Speed Selector is now standard equipment on Gisholt Turret Lathes. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 
Madison 3, Wisconsin Mo 











/ 194 
| AS emn 
/ Be sure to see all the new / a wrt 
advancements in the big Gisholt exhibit So, 
at the Machine Tool Show = 
= How 









TURRET LATHES e AUTOMATIC LATHES ¢ SUPERFINISHERS 













aicie. 


THE HYDRAULIC SPEED SELECTOR, now standard on 
Gisholt Turret Lathes, is another important improve- 
ment in the interests of greater production and lower 
machining costs. Ask for complete information. 












THE GISHOLT ROUND TABLE 
represents the collective 
experience of spectal- 

ists in the machin- 
) ing, surface-fin- 
ishingand balanc- 
ing of round and 


semt-round parts. 
) am ) Your problems are 
\ l u 

NEY 


e BALANCERS e SPECIAL MACHINES 


‘elcomed here. 





















PROPERTIE 


Carbon 
Manganese 
Silicon 
Chromium 
Aluminum 


Molybdenum 


Carbon 
Manganese 
Silicon 
Chromium 
Aluminum 


Molybdenum 


Nitralloy No. 135 





Type “G” 
30— .40 
-40— .60 
.30 — Max. 
-90 — 1.40 
90 — 1.40 
-15— .25 


Nitralloy No. 135 


“Modified” 


(Aircraft Spec.) 





38— .45 
40— .70 
-30 — Max. 
1.40 — 1.80 
-95 — 1.35 
.30— .45 
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...@ Short-cut to tough, hard parts 


NITRALLOY seamless tubing will save you considerable 
time, costs and materials in machining hollow cylindrical 
parts in which you require great resistance to wear, 
seizure or abrasion along with toughness and high dura- 
bility. After the Nitriding process, Nitralloy parts 
combine a high surface hardness (960-1140 Vickers) 
with a comparatively soft and resilient inner core. They 
do not lose their hardened case even at temperatures 
up to 750F. 


The unique combination of properties in this tubing 
make it an ideal material for making scores of different 
tough, hard parts...from aircraft engine liners to husky 
wrist pins. 


Two grades of Nitralloy tubing are available for 
mechanical uses—135(Type G) and 135(modified). Send 
for complete technical data on this latest addition to 
B&W’s wide selection of Seamless and Welded Mechan- 
ical Tubing. 
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Theres going to be a fight 


and you can use 














.. . it’s going to be a fight to beat off tough 
competition. And cutting production costs 
is one way to do it! 


The cost of shearing operations in your mill 
depends greatly upon the knives that do 
that job. Disregard, if you will, the fact 
that Heppenstall made the first shear knives 
with four hardened cutting edges—the first 
of electric-induction steel—and the first of 
alloy steel. But, consider this: Under closely 
competitive conditions, Heppenstall Shear 
Knives have consistently delivered more 
and cleaner cuts per grind, per knife, and 
per dollar of original cost! That’s what you 
want... and that’s what we want to prove 
in your mill. May we quote upon your next 
set of knives for the fight ahead? Heppen- 
stall Company, Pittsburgh 1, Penna. 





Heppenstall ( ¢: 


the most dependable name in forgings 





PITTSBURGH 
BRIDGEPORT 
DETROIT 
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[Jevolutionary 
\ 
Groduction \ 
Method ‘ 





®@ Spindle speeds up to 3000 rpm—for maximum 
production on small-diameter work, using carbide- 
tipped tools. 

®@ Independent motor-driven tool slides (we call 
them Uni-Mats)—for universally adaptable tooling 
on repetitive automatic production. 

® Completely electric push-button control of all 
functions—for high-speed metal turning at 
maximum efficiency. 

jew Y 
hicag 


Pittsbu 
Jetroit 


These are important reasons why the Monarch 
Uni-Matic is a revolutionary production method— 
a machine that brings automatic operation within 
reach of every shop, no matter how large or how 


Vashi 
ws Ai 
small the lots. sondo: 

Through application of the Uni-Mat principle, 
every production job can be tooled up to take ad- 
vantage of multiple tooling, automatic operation, 
maximum efficiency at high speed—and universal 
adaptability. For work as small as 1” and as large 
as 6” to 8” in diameter and larger, the Uni-Matic 
‘will give you peak production at a profit. Like more 


details? Ask for Bulletin 1701. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. 


Sidney, Ohio f 


pening MACH! a 


u 
FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER —— TURN TO MONARCH 
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from these STAINLESS 
STEEL BARRELS... 


STAINLESS STEEL SIMPLIFIES PRODUCTION... 
The high ductility of “18-8” makes severe 
drawing operations easy. Here, one man places 
a stainless steel blank in the press, while the 
other stacks a stamping. 


@ Yes, you can draw the mighty valuable conclusions that. . . 
“18-8” stainless steel not only responds readily to forming 
operations, but also permits ready fabrication by welding. 
The high ductility of “18-8” assures three basic advantages: 
it makes deep drawing easy, it results in more uniform draws, 


COMPONENT PARTS OF BARRELS ON WAY TO j sy 
and it enables forming a wide variety of shapes with minimum 


WELDERS . . . Tops, shown at left, bottoms, at 


center, and middle sections,’ on upper right, rejects. 

move on huge conveyor belts to welding de- Moreover, “18-8” chromium-Nickel stainless steel helps you 
partment, to be joined together into a finished cut bulk and deadweight from a product without sacrificing 
Firestone product. its strength or durability. For example, long-lasting, stainless 


steel barrels produced by Firestone Steel Products Division 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company weigh only 28 pounds 
each ... as against 75 pounds for a standard wooden barrel, 
and 45 pounds for a carbon steel barrel of equal capacity. 

Leading steel companies produce stainless steel containing 
Nickel in tubular, sheet and strip form. A list of the sources of 
supply will be furnished on request. 














@ Over the years, International Nickel has accumulated a fund of useful information on 
the selection, fabrication, treatment and performance of engineering alloy steels, stain- 
less steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes and other alloys containing Nickel. This informa- 
tion and data are yours for the asking. Write for “List A” of available publications 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. sew'tai's's 
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Fair Deal 
In appraising the significance of the Taft-Hartley Act it will be well to pay major 
attention to the general objective which prompted both houses to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto rather than to dwell at length upon the merits of specific provisions of 
the law. 
The cold facts which lie behind the enactment of this corrective legislation are 
essentially as follows: On July 5, 1935, President Roosevelt approved the Wagner 
Act. It was a one-sided document, drafted in a spirit of spite and passed in an at- 
mosphere of public resentment against those who were believed to be responsible for 
the depression. 
One-sided, discriminatory administration of the act made it go much farther 
than many of the lawmakers who voted for it had intended. In time, the act en- 
couraged certain union leaders to abuse their newly-won authority. As abuses and 
arrogance increased, the public gradually came to a realization that the Wagner Act 
was making the unions too powerful and that corrective legislation was needed that 
would restore a fairer balance of power and would better protect the public interest. 
The public voiced its demand for these correctives in last November’s elections. 
After long deliberation, Congress responded to this mandate by passing the Taft-Hartley 
bill with overwhelming majorities in both houses. 
Then President Truman and many union leaders made the great mistake of for- 
getting the environment in which the drama of enacting the legislation was being 
played. Just as the Liberty Leaguers and many die-hards underestimated the zeal 
of the public for reforms in the thirties, so did Messrs. Truman, Murray, Green and 
others a week or more ago underestimate the determination of the American public to 
curb union labor excesses. For this reason, the unprecedented campaign to stampede 
Congress into sustaining the ill-considered veto failed. 
One can easily understand that President Truman and the ranking officials of 
sai the labor movement are bitter in their defeat. However, they can gain some con- 
5. solation from the knowledge that in no other large nation in the world could they 
es: have fared as well as they have here. In Russia there can be no union movement. 
AWS, In England and in many other nations the dramatic events of June 23 would have 
Yum caused Mr. Truman and his administration to step down and the party of Messrs. Taft 
and Hartley to assume control. 
you Smart, intelligent labor chieftains probably know inwardly that they have been 
“ing given an extraordinarily fair deal. 
less 
sion SANER DEPRECIATION: Speaking at tax revenue received by the federal government. 
nds the annual meeting of the Machinery & Allied Assume that manufacturers could write off 100 
rel, Products Institute, Herbert H. Pease, president of per cent of the cost of a machine annually, As- 
New Britain Machine Co., presented strong argu- sume also that in a given year $250 million of ma- 
ate ments for a more realistic handling of depreciation chine tools were installed in American shops. The 
s of on fixed assets. 100 per cent write-off would permit $250 million to 
He pointed out that the depreciation allowed cur- be entered as expense and the government would 
rently by the Treasury Department falls far short lose approximately 38 per cent of this or $95 million 
n on of providing the reserves necessary to replace ob- in tax revenue. To make up this deficiency, the 
si solete equipment. This point has been emphas- government could borrow $95 million at 1 per cent, 
ions. ized by many industrialists during recent months. or $950,000. 
However, Mr. Pease advocates a new approach. He However, permission to depreciate machinery and 
TET would examine the problem from the standpoint of equipment 100 per cent annually would encourage 
iY. (OVER) 
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the replacement of obsolete equipment so potently 
that plant efficiencies would rise spectacularly and 
eventually the increased profits of manufacturers 
would yield tax revenues far exceeding the initial 
loss of $95 million. 

This 
study. 


careful 
—p. 48 


approach to depreciation merits 


OPPORTUNITY ABROAD: Charles A. 


Koons, head of a New York house engaged in ex- 
porting and importing steel products and equip- 
ment, believes that export by American producers 
and manufacturers of rails, railroad equipment, ma- 
chinery and tools to friendly nations within the next 
few years may do more to stem any tendencies to- 
ward undemocratic “isms” than propaganda and 
preaching. 

He points out that the United States is the only 
major nation now able to supply the products and 
equipment that these countries require if they are 
to build self sustaining economies. He places great 
emphasis upon the importance of rails and railroad 
equipment, because in many countries transportation 
facilities must be provided before any marked prog- 
ress in improving the economy can be made. He 
thinks that such assistance as we can give now will 
cement relationships that will stand us in good stead 
in the difficult decades ahead. 

The opportunities which Mr. Koons envisions un- 
doubtedly will interest American manufacturers who 


are actual or potential exporters. —p. 47 
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BUYERS’ MARKET CURE: 


testimony presented before the Steel Subcommittee 
of the Special Senate Committee To Study Prob- 
one wonder 


Perusal of 


lems of American Small Business makes 
just what Congress can do to remedy conditions. 
The evidence corroborates the well known scarcity 
of steel, existence of gray markets, reluctance of pro- 
ducers to serve customers far distant from basing 
points, .captivation of facilities which once catered 
to open market demand and many other unfortunate 
aspects of the present situation. The publicity 
given to these conditions probably exercises a con 
structive influence and it is quite possible that from 
the information gained in the hearings ideas for 
corrective legislation may develop eventually. 
However, one wonders whether either of these 
factors can be as effective or as prompt in produc- 
ing results as the return of a buyers’ market. Few 
of the conditions of which customers complain to- 
day could prevail in a period when sellers were 
compelled to hustle to get orders. —pp. 35, 40, 113 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Business failures 
in May totaled 378, highest in any month since 
March, 1943. Nearly half were in companies with 
liabilities ranging from $500 to $25,000 (p. 56) and 
155 or 40 per cent were engaged in manufacturing. 
In the New Orleans plant of Higgins Industries 
Inc., motor propeller fans and power roof ventilators 
are turned on in the evening as soon as the out- 
door temperature goes down (p. 80) and are turned 
off early in the morning. Heat, odors, dust, steam 
and other unwanted air contaminants are driven out 
as night air is drawn in. Inside temperature is 
lowered as much as 20° and the atmosphere is fresh 
and inviting when the day shift comes to work... . 
Railroads are opposing vigorously the Lemke bill 
which provides for taking car distribution away from 
the railroads and giving it to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. “If this is done,” said a rail- 
road spokesman (p. 44), “it is the beginning of the 
end of private operation of the railroads”, . . . Col. 
H. A. Toulmin Jr., president of Hydraulic Press 
Mfg. Co., writes in the company’s house organ that 
too many manufacturers run the danger of seeing 
their cherished products subside into industrial relics 
because they have become too proud of their prod- 
ucts and too attached to their equipment. Far 
wiser, in his opinion (p. 49), is the manufacturer 
who “brings out new models in advance of demand 
and creates for his aggressive company the first 
market on a recurrent basis”. . .. Carnegie Institute 
of Technology has received funds enabling it to go 
ahead with plans (p. 54) to build a 200 million 
volt synchro-cyclotron. . . . Guy Hubbard’s fourth 
article in the series on the importance of machine 
tools to modern industry (p. 64) deals with surface 
machining as performed by planers, shapers and 
slotters. . . . It is estimated that the automobile 
industry is producing 2,500,000 cars and trucks dur- 
ing the first half of 1947. Assuming that produc- 
tion for third quarter holds to the current level and 
that a slight increase in the fourth quarter is pos- 
sible (p. 51), total assemblies for the year will ex- 
ceed 5,000,000 vehicles. The proportion of trucks 
to total output, approximately 25 per cent, is the 
highest on record. . . . Tightest steel product to- 
day is galvanized sheets. An analysis of the situa- 
tion (p. 35) indicates they may be the last of the 
flat-rolled steels to enter a buyers’ market. 
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75,000 Chemical Tests 


Laboratory analysis...not guesswork... marks each stage 
in production of steel at Inland. The Inland chemical and 
testing laboratories work in closest liaison with the operating 
departments in maintaining rigid control over the chemical 
and mechanical properties of Inland steels. From raw mate- 
rials to finished product, constant analyses keep check on 
every step in the processing of every heat. 


As many as 75,000 chemical tests a month are run in 
Inland’s laboratories in the routine production of steel. And 
research for new and better steels . . . a continuous job at 
Inland ...has resulted in some of the most far-reaching 
advances in modern steel making. 


EL June 30, 1947 








Every Month at Inland 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Offices: Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 
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Try Stainless Steel- 


Get it Quickly from Ryerson Stocks 


Have you considered stainless steel for every 
application where its corrosion resistance, ever- 
lasting brightness and long life will save money 
or increase the sale of your product? You can 
easily try it because Ryerson stocks of Allegheny 
stainless are as near as your telephone and we’re 
just as pleased to furnish a single piece for experi- 
mental work as a large shipment for quantity 
production. 

Perhaps you want a suggestion on the best type 
of stainless for a particular application. Ryerson 
is again the source to call. Here your purchasing 
is guided by stainless specialists who devote all 
their time to the product. And, because we have 
been supplying stainless from stock for more than 
twenty years, their advice is backed by knowledge 
born of long experience. 


Allegheny stainless brings gleaming brightness 
and long life. Your nearby Ryerson plant brings 
fast, friendly service. So step up the performance 
of your equipment, the quality or appearance ot 
your product with Allegheny stainless from Ryer- 
son stocks. Contact the plant nearest you. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & Son, Inc. Steel-Service 
Plants at: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


DO YOU WANT A CURRENT LISTING 
OF RYERSON STAINLESS STOCKS? 
We would be glad tosend you the current Stainless Steel Stock List, 
showing sizes actually on hand in the following stainless products: 
Pipe Fittings 
Welding Electrodes 
Fastenings 


Plates Hexagons Angles 
Sheets Squares Pipe 
Rounds Flats Tubing 


RYERSON STEEL 














Galvanized Sheet 


Pinch Continues 


Output compares favorably with better prewar 
years, but is considerably less than current de- 
mand. Deliveries are slowest of any steel product. 
War conditions caused closing of some galvaniz- 


ing lines 


ALTHOUGH production of — gal- 
vanized sheets currently is about on par 
with the better prewar years, this com- 
modity is perhaps the tightest steel prod- 
uct in the market today and is expected 
by many to be the last of the flat-rolled 
steels in which supply will balance de- 
mand. 

Nearly 80 per cent of galvanized sheet 
users have inventories of under 60 days’ 
supply and less than 5 per cent can 
obtain deliveries within two months, 
a recent study of consumers’ steel stocks 
and deliveries reveals (STEEL, June 16, 
p. 57), Deliveries actually have been 
becoming slower in recent months, in 
contrast to the improvement in _prac- 
tically all other steel products. 


For some manufacturers, galvanized 
flat-rolled products have become the 
No. 1 chokepoint of production. A mid- 
west maker of ventilators, for example, 
now reports he is able to obtain all the 
materials and components necessary, in- 
cluding electric motors, except galvan- 
ized sheet and strip. 

Shipments of galvanized sheet for 
the first four months this year amounted 
to 525,470 net tons, indicating produc- 
tion at an annual rate of about 1,600,- 
000. Best recent production year was 
1940 when 1,695,300 tons were pro- 
duced. 


While output is nearly up to that of 
prewar, demand for galvanized products 
has expanded tremendously to cause 
the present pinch, just as it has in other 
flat-rolled products. 

In 1940, about 40 per cent of gal- 
vanized sheet production, or 686,000 
tons, was used for roofing. During the 
war, little galvanized sheet was available 
for roofing and as a result the current 




















Four different 
widths of strip re- 
ceive a zine coat- 
ing simultaneously 
in the _ electrogal- 
vanizing depart- 
ment at American 
Steel & Wire Co.’s 
Mass., 


/f 


Worcester, 
works 


demand for roofing sheets is far greater 
than 680,000 tons a year. 

Normally, the farm market takes from 
150,000 to 200,000 tons of galvanized 
sheets for stock tanks, grain bins, corn 
cribs, sheds and other miscellaneous 
items, These also were neglected during 
the war and the replacement demand is 
large High prices for lumber are in- 
creasing the galvanized 
sheets for farm construction work. 


demand for 


New homes require between 200 and 
800 lb of galvanized for gutters, spout- 
ing, furnace pipe and ducts, and other 
uses. With new homes being started at 
a rate of 65,000 a month, annual re- 
quirements of 100,000 tons are indicated. 
Older homes require a considerable ton- 
nage for repair and replacement. 

Freight car construction is 
6000 tons a month. 

Roadbuilding and maintenance were 
held to a minimum during the war, and 


taking 


as a result the various states and other 
subdivisions accumulated a considerable 
backlog of construction and 
repair. This requires a large tonnage of 
galvanized products for éulverts. 


highway 


Home furnace manufacturers pro- 
duced nearly 700,000 units last year 
and most of these require a considerable 
tonnage of galvanized tin. 





Electrical machinery and equipment 
manufacturers, appliance and home 
equipment manufacturers are seeking 
tonnages much larger than prewar. 

Added _ up, 
galvanized products are simply greater 
than present output. 


these requirements for 


Members of the industry are not op- 
timistic over prospects for users of gal- 
vanized sheets obtaining early relief. Al- 
though several steel companies are in- 
stalling modem continuous galvanizing 
facilities, these additions are likely to be 
offset by the writing off of antiquated 
facilities, 

As a matter of fact, galvanized sheets 
have been one of the less profitable 
products for many mills, even before the 
war. Industry spokesmen doubt that pres- 
ent galvanizing facilities are being oper- 
ated at more than 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity. In 1946, according to American 
Iron & Steel Institute capacity and pro- 
duction figures, output was only 48 per 
cent of capacity. 

During the war, zinc was in short sup- 
ply and many galvanized sheet producers 
shut down their lines. The skilled labor 
required was absorbed into other de- 
partments or found other types of em- 
ployment, 

When the war ended, zinc supply be- 
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came freer, but the price was higher. 
Galvanized sheets, with other steel prod- 
ucts, remained under price control. As 
a result, there was no incentive for pro- 
ducers who had closed their galvanizing 
departments to resume production, after 
having broken up their galvanizing lines 
and then facing an unprofitable market. 

As a result some plants have not re- 
umed production of galvanized sheets 
Others 
have become captive plants, are produc- 


and have no plans for doing so. 


ing only for subsidiaries or are operating 
on a restricted basis. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., 
(Eastern Rolling Mill Co.), Baltimore, 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
and Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co., Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., have discontinued pro- 
Lacka- 
wanna plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. also 
is out of the galvanized field. 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., is 


burgh, 


duction of galvanized sheets. 


no longer producing commercial quality 
galvanized sheets, restricting output to 
galvannealed and bond quality. 
Production emphasis is on silicon sheets, 


paint 


with result galvanized sheet output is 
less than 50 per cent of capacity. 

Weirton Steel Co. is reported to be 
shipping nearly half its galvanized sheet 
output to Stran-Steel Division of Great 
Lakes Steel Co., and a substantial por- 
tion of remainder is distributed through 
company’s warehouses in Texas. A new 
continuous hot-dip galvanizing line is 
cheduled to be in operation at Weirton 
late this year, and an additional elec- 
trolytic line is expected for 1948. 

Granite City Steel Co. is reported pro 
ducing only 16 gage and heavier, and 29 
gage roofing sheets. 


Output ot galvanized sheets at Apollo 


Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., Niles Rolling Mill 
Co., Niles, O., Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., 
Dover, O., has been restricted by lim- 
ited sheet bar supply, although in all 
instances hot-rolled sheet output is get- 
ting the preference. Distribution of 
Apollo Steel Co.’s output is restricted to 
members of the syndicate who share in 
plant’s output of finished steel under the 
new ownership. Niles Rolling Mill Co.'s 
galvanized sheet output this year will ap- 
proximate 36,000 tons, in contrast to 
rated capacity of 51,600 tons. 

Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton, O., 
formerly a subsidiary of Continental Steel 
Corp., and now owned by Borg-Wamer 
Corp., Chicago, is not selling galvanized 
sheets in the open market. Bulk of out- 
put at this plant is restricted to hot-rolled 
sheets, while inter-company operations 
absorb what little galvanized tonnage is 
produced. 

Wheeling Steel Co. is considering 
modernizing equipment for galvanized 
sheet output with installation of a con- 
tinuous hot-dip galvanizing line at Steu- 
benville, O. Present output is well be- 
low capacity, but compares favorably 
with prewar volume. This company has 
a number of fabricating subsidiaries that 
use considerable tonnage of galvanized 
sheets annually. However, company of- 
ficials state distribution pattern among 
customers and with its fabricating units 
has been on a prewar basis with no pref- 
erence extended to subsidiary plants. 

U. S. Steel Corp. has continuous hot- 
dip galvanizing lines on order for Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s Irvin, Pa., and 
Gary Works; also for Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. In near future gal- 
vanizing sheet operations at Carnegie’s 
Vandergrift plant will be switched to the 
Irvin Works. Carnegie-Illinois has gal- 
vanized sheet capacity of 367,400 tons; 


GALVANIZED SHEET CAPACITY 


American Rolling Mill Co. 
Andrews Steel Co. 

Apollo Steel Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 

Niles Rolling Mill Co. 
Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co. 
Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Columbia Steel Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Corp. 


Total 


t Produce for syndicate members only 


(Net Tons) 





Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
‘1947 1945 1938 
324,000 324,000 156,000 
96.000 96,000 90,000 
24.0007 24,000 58,000 
240.0001 288,000 165,000 
128,000° 201,000 195,000 
60,000 60,000 60,000 
96,000 96,000 72,000 

24,000 24,000 
150,000 150,000 72,000 
51,600 51,600 33,000 

25,000 27,700 
42,120 42,120 50,000 
330,000 330,000 232,500 
367,400 459,500 381,600 
122,270 100,910 49,700 
203,000 187,000 154,500 
390,000 890,000 85,000 

; pring. 33,500 

28,000 
70,000 
2,624,390 2.849.130 2,037,500 


t Drop due to discontinuance of operations at Lackawanna plant 


* Superior Sheet Steel capacity dropped 
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GALVANIZED SHEET OUTPUT 


Galvanized 


Year Sheets 

1946 1,402,426 
ME gt Ae tke og 1,676,181] 
Pe A ce Te ate 1,370,973 
1943 .. 801,747 
1942 Sex ; 951,520 
1941 . 1,626,929 
1940 .. 1,695,300 
1939 1,614,809 
1938 1,176,709 
1937 1,546,044 
1936 .. 1,442,185 
"Sahin -. 1,151,748 
1934 ... : ort 864.558 
1933 787,032 
1932 Vins 575,445 
1931 853,507 
1930 1,170,681 


Columbia Steel has 122,270 tons; TCI 
has 203,000 tons. Output by U. S. Steel 
plants currently is well below capacity, 
although shipments compare favorably 
with prewar. 

A number of factors are restricting pro- 
duction of galvanized flat-rolled products. 
One of the most important of these is 
the fact that producers are emphasizing 
the production of hot and cold-rolled 
sheets and tin plate products which re- 
turn a greater profit. Galvanizing de- 
partments of most mills are not being 
allocated all the sheet steel they could 
use. 

Another limiting galvanized 
sheet output is the preference of nearly 
70 per cent of the consumers for tight 
or extra tight coatings. 


factor 


To accomplish 
this, producers have to curtail coating 
speeds, which places the product in a 
more unfavorable profit position. 

Freight absorption is another factor. 
Mills are unwilling to ship galvanized 
sheets long distances as long as they are 
able to dispose of all their production 
within a short radius of their mills. 

The net result is that effective galvan- 
izing capacity has been reduced to about 
2,625,000 net tons, compared with 2.- 
850,000 tons at the beginning of 1945 
(see accompanying table). This capacity, 
operated at about 60 per cent of capaci- 
ty, indicates production this year will be 
not quite 1,600,000 tons, or considerably 
less than demand. 

Mills selling galvanized sheets gener- 
ally are not able to fulfill the demands 
of their old customers and have been 
shipping on a quota basis figured on pre- 
war consumption. Customers of com- 
panies which have discontinued produc- 
tion or new companies which never have 
had a position on mill books often are 
out of luck. Some old customers lo- 
cated at points remote from the supply- 
ing mills also are having difficulty in 
obtaining supplies. 

Electrogalvanizing was just getting 
well underway when the war broke out, 
and has not yet been tested in a nor- 
mal market. Electrogalvanized sheets 
are being used successfully on surfaces 
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to be painted and have found applica- 
tions for bill boards, kitchen cabinets, 
partitions, inside trim of railroad cars, 
shower stalls, fluorescent lighting fixtures 
and similar uses. The dearth of hot- 
dipped galvanized sheets has caused 
some consumers to switch to electro- 
coated sheets. However, the market for 
electrogalvanized products remains to be 
tested when demand and supply of regu- 
lar galvanized sheets comes into balance, 
probably some time in 1949. 


Vacuum Cleaner Sales for 
January-May Are 1,501,854 


Sales of standard-size household vac- 
uum cleaners in the first five months of 
1947 aggregated 1,501,854, a total 
which was not reached in 1946 until 
the end of September, according to the 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, Cleveland. January-May sales this 
year were 117 per cent above 690,577, 
the total for the same period of last 
year. 

May sales totaled 318,094 cleaners, 
compared with the all-time high of 330,- 
426 reported for April, and were 118 per 
cent greater than the sales in May, 1946, 
which amounted to 145,935. units, 


Adequate Can Output and 
Big Demand Seen in 1948 


Bright outlook in 1948 for can manu- 
facturers was pictured at the recent meet- 
ing in New York of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents by W. C. 
Stolk, vice president, American Can Co., 
New York. Adequate supplies of tin 
plate as a result of increased mill ca- 
pacity plus a higher level of demand for 
metal containers are seen for next year, 
and for this year, he said, actual require- 
ments of metal container users are in ap- 
proximate balance with anticipated 1947 
plate receipts. 

“There should be no scarcity of steel 
next year,” Mr. Stolk asserted. “New 
mills for the production of tin plate now 
being installed will increase the produc- 
tion of tin and black plate by 25 to 33- 
1/3 per cent. I hope, and believe, the 
increased demand for metal containers 
will enable the can industry to utilize this 
increase in plate production,” Mr, Stolk 
added. 

Explaining the contract used by the 
industry whereby the supplier commits 
to fill all requirements of the buyer, Mr. 
Stolk praised the method as being “the 
best safeguard against the extreme of 
either a sellers’ or a buyers’ market.” Re- 
turn to a buyers’ market, he warned the 
purchasing men, brings its disadvantages, 
too, although both seller and buyer fare 
better when wholesome competition for 
the customer’s dollar exists. 
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Committee Seeks Methods of Assuring 
Full Employment, Economic Stabilization 


VIEWS on how to assure full em- 
ployment and general economic stabil- 
ization are being unfolded in hearings 
launched in Washington last week by the 
congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

Among the first of the industrialists 
to appear before the committee were 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Motors Corp., and Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker Corp. and 
chairman of the Committee for Econ- 
omic Development. 

Emphasizing the importance of the 
automobile industry to the nation’s 
economy, Mr, Wilson asserted that in- 
dustry alone can practically underwrite 
a high level of industrial activity for 
several years “unless we have another 
wave of crippling strikes or a world 
catastrophe.” 


Wilson declared, is continuous, uninter- 
rupted, efficient production, and to this 
end the nation must be protected from 
“organized unemployment—that is, mon- 
opolistic strikes that paralyze whole vital 
industries or shut down one important 
community after another.” 

In appearing before the congressional 
committee, Mr. Hoffman suggested three 
key methods of fighting deflation, if it 
occurs in the near future, They are: 1. 
Immediate tax reduction; 2. easing or 
ending any remaining restrictive controls 
m production, trade or credit; and 5. 
accelerated stockpiling of strategic war 
materials. 

In addition, Mr. Hoffman said business 
should take advantage of a recession by 
‘moving rapidly on planned capital 
expansion,” intensifying sales and ad- 
vertising effort, and introducing new 


What the country needs most, Mr. 


products. 








Present, Past and Pending 





E& PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ORDERS 1000 CARS 

PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Railroad has given its Altoona, Pa., works an 
order for 1000 steel box cars to cost $4,580,000. This makes a total of 2100 
box cars the railroad has ordered during the last 10 months at a total 


cost of $9,850,000. 
@ EXPORTS EXPECTED TO START DECLINING 


WASHINGTON—Shipments of American goods to overseas markets have 
reached their peak and will start dropping, says the U. S. Commerce De- 
partment, explaining that foreign countries have been using up their dollar 
exchange so fast that by the end of this vear dollars abroad probably will 
grow scarce. 

BH GOVERNMENT-OWNED SURPLUS STEEL OFFERED 
Cuicaco—War Assets Administration is offering 1,300,000 Ibs. of hot and 
cold-rolled steel to priority claimants at fixed prices through WAA catalog 
CG-91-1194, Bruce J. Brown, regional director, announced. Included are 
800,000 Ibs. of hot-rolled sheets, bars, plate and stainless strip, and 310,000 
Ibs. of cold-rolled sheet and strip. 


@ STUDEBAKER CORP. IS SOLE BIDDER FOR PLANT 
Cuicaco—Studebaker Corp. was the sole bidder last week for the govern- 
ment surplus airplane parts and engine plant at South Bend, Ind., operated 
by the corporation during the war. Studebaker’s bid was $3,291,000. 


@ $2’2 MILLION EXPANSION PLANNED FOR BUFFALO 


BurraLo—American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. has earmarked 
$2% million for expansion of its plants here, 


@ AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. BUYS BUILDING 

AsHLAND, Ky.—A mold yard building at the American Rolling Mill Co. 
plant here has been sold by the War Assets Administration to the company 
for $33,000. Also included in the sale is an ingot extractor. 


@ MACHINE TOOL SHIPMENTS DECLINE SLIGHTLY 


CLEVELAND—Estimated total shipments by the machine tool industry in 
May amounted to $25,791,000, declining approximately 4 per cent from 
April’s total to the lowest point since September, according to the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 
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New Era of Labor Relations at Hand 


Taft-Hartley revision of Wag- 
ner Act to curb union excesses, 


equalize relations between 


employees and management. 


Permits healthy activity by 


labor unions 


A NEW era of labor-management re- 
lations was ushered in June 23 when the 
Senate overrode a presidential veto to 
place the Taft-Hartley labor reform meas- 
ure on the statute books. 

Industrial management was elated by 
the congressional action which to a con- 
siderable extent puts balance in the 
national labor laws and curbs numerous 
union activities which have sprung up 
in the 12 years in which the Wagner 
Act has been in effect. 

While the new law should go far in 
equalizing relations between employers 
and employees, few expect it will bring 
In fact, for 
a time labor-management relations may 
be more turbulent than they have been 


immediate industrial peace. 


in recent months. Union leaders have 
declared their intentions to contest the 
The complexities of 


indicate such a 


law in the courts. 
the law’s provisions 
campaign of harassment may be fairly 
effective in preventing smooth function- 
ing of the act. 


Miners Conduct First Onslaught 


The first notable onslaught agains! 
the law was conducted by members of 
the United Mine Workers-AFL who 
started leaving the coal mines soon afte1 
the measure was enacted. The miners 
were scheduled to start a 10-day vaca- 
tion period on June 28, but several hun- 
dred thousand miners had quit work by 
midweek. Today the mines are sched- 
uled to be returned to private owners by 
the government. No contract exists be- 
tween the private operators and the min- 
ers, and whether the miners will return 
to work when the vacation period ends 
July 7 is questionable. 

Another potential obstacle to the 
smooth functioning of the new law lies 
in the attitude of its administrators. Al- 
though the National 
Board has announced that it will give 
the act “the fairest and most efficient 
administration that lies within its pow- 
ers,” jt is noted that the federal admini- 
stration fought the legislation vigorously 
and some observers believe the federal 


Labor Relations 


administration, for political reasons, 
might find ways to thwart the intentions 


of the law's proponents. 
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Labor reform measure becomes law as Senate overrides presidential veto. Pic- 

tured above are Senate Secretary Carl A. Loeffler, center, signing the bill, while 

Rep, Fred A. Hartley, left, and Sen. Robert A. Taft, sponsors of the measure, 
look on. NEA photo 


In this connection, it is pointed out 
that the administration of the Wagner 


Act, by strongly pro-union National Labor 


Relations Boards, coupled with the fact 
that the whole environment of the New 
Deal was zealously pro-labor, resulted 
in interpretations and decisions that were 
almost invariably favorable to the labor 
unions, 

However, the first reactions of the 
NLRB appeared to be to administer the 
law in conformity with the intent of 
its authors. Without 
President to nominate the two extra 
members provided by the new law, the 
NLRB has started to formulate policy 
revisions in harmony with the purposes 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Long before that date, board spokes- 
men teld Steet, the NLRB will start 
issuing policy statements and interpre 
tations for the guidance of management 
and labor, proposing to enter new con- 
tracts. These interpretations will be 
issued only on provisions of the new law 


waiting for the 


that require clarification. 

The law’s provisions are not as harsh 
as claimed by the measure’s opponents. 
It is not a “union busting” law. Given 
fair and efficient administration, the law 


should curb the excesses of union leaders 
but permit healthy union activity, ac- 
cording to close students of the act. 
These observers believe the unions would 
be wise to pay closer attention to the 
cains they have made in contracts nego- 
tiated cver the past decade and which 
spell out labor’s rights in considerable 
detail. 

Certain provisions of the new law be- 
come effective at once. These include: 

The government can obtain 80-day in- 
junctions against strikes endangering the 
national health and safety. Presumably 
the government can seek an injunction 
against the United Mine Workers if they 
refuse to return to work at the end of the 
vacation period a week hence. 

Union welfare funds can be estab- 
lished only for purposes specified in the 
law and only if employers participate in 
their administration. New contracts can 
provide for checkoff of union dues only 
with the voluntary consent of the indi- 
vidual workers. 

Unions are prohibited from spending 
money or making contributions in con- 
nection with political campaigns for fed- 
eral offices. 

Damage suits may be filed against 
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unions for breach of contract, jurisdic- 
tional strikes and secondary boycotts. 


Other provisions become effective in 
60 days after enactment or on Aug, 22. 
These include: 

Closed shop provisions are barred in 
new contracts, 

Union shop provisions are allowed in 
new contracts only if favored by a ma- 
jority of the employees in an election 
conducted by the NLRB. Closed and 
union shop provisions affect some 7 mil- 
lion employees, and unions will be pro- 
hibited from dismissing members for any 
reason other than non-payment of. dues. 

Neither unions nor employees are per- 
mitted to terminate a contract without 
a 60-day notice and strikes or lockouts 
are prohibited until after the 60-day 
period expires. 


. Foremen are excluded from the guar- 
anteed collective bargaining provisions 
of the Wagner Act, although they may 
form associations if they desire. 


Unions Must Report on Finances 


Unions are required to file detailed re- 
ports on finances and internal affairs with 
the Department of Labor. Officials in 
unions seeking NLRB recognition must 
file affidavits disclaiming membership in 
the Communist party or groups favoring 
overthrow of the government by force. 


Both employers and employees are 
given greater latitude in asking for 
NLRB elections to determine whether 
a union should be recognized or not. 


Jurisdictional strikes and secondary 
boycotts are forbidden and can be en- 
joined by the NLRB. 


Unions become subject to charges of 
unfair labor practices. The old sections 
of the Wagner Act prohibiting employers 
from discriminating against employees 
because of union activity are retained 
and six unfair labor practices by labor 
organizations are defined. These are: 1. 
Restraining or coercing employees or 
employers, intended to stop unionization 
by force and to stop unions from coerc- 
ing employers in the selection of repre- 
sentatives for collective bargaining or for 
adjustment of grievances; 2. Persuading 
or attempting to persuade employers to 
discriminate against an employee, unless 
in accordance with the law; 3. Refus- 
ing to bargain collectively, to stop unions 
from serving ultimata on employers; 4. 
Conducting jurisdictional disputes and 
secondary boycotts and strikes against 
NLRB certification; 5. Requiring initia- 
tion fees which the NLRB finds “ex- 
cessive or discriminatory;” 6. Causing or 
attempting to cause an employer to pay 
money for services which “are not per- 
formed or are not to be performed,” to 
combat “featherbedding.” 

The act provides for revamping of the 
structure of the NLRB. The _board’s 
membership is to be increased from 
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three to five and members’ salaries raised 
from $10,000 to $12,000 annually, The 
law abolishes the review section, com- 
prising about 300 lawyers, which under 
the former setup “predigested” all rec- 
ords for NLRB members and which has 
been accused of unduly influencing the 
action of the board. The task of review- 
ing each case now will be vested in the 
board members, 

The law provides for a general counsel 
of the board, to be appointed by the 
President subject to Senate confirmation. 
The general counsel’s salary will be $12,- 
000 and his duties will include super- 
vision over all lawyers employed by the 
board, except trial examiners and legal 
assistants to board members, and over 
all employees in regional offices. 

A new Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service is created by the law. This 
service has been divorced from the De- 
partment of Labor, due largely to the 
insistence of industry spokesmen that 
the old conciliation service was partial to 
labor. 


The director of the new mediation 
and conciliation service will be paid $12,- 
000 annually, placing the service on the 
same plane as the NLRB. The new 
office will offer its services in disputes 
affecting interstate commerce or will in- 
tervene in other disputes on request. 


The section creating the mediation 
service parallels a similar provision in the 
Railway Labor Act and provides that 
either party shall give 60-day notice of 
proposed termination of contract. 

Within 30 days of the expiration of 
the contract, the mediation service is to 
be notified and then the parties would 
have to maintain the status quo for 60 
days. This would exclude employees from 
striking or employers from locking them 
out. In event of a strike during this 
period employees would lose their rights 
under the act. An employer violating the 
provisions would be subject to a cease 
and desist order from the board. 

A labor-management panel, which now 
advises the present chief of the con- 
ciliation service is made statutory. Its 12 
members are divided equally between 
labor and management. 


Another section provides for a joint 
congressional committee assisted by an 
advisory body of labor and management 
to study the field of labor relations. The 
committee will have extensive powers of 
inquiry and can subpoena witnesses and 
employ experts to assist them. 

Sen. Joseph Ball (Rep., Minn.) has 
been mentioned as probable chairman of 
the congressional committee, and as such 
may be the “watchdog” for Congress to 
see the law is administered as intended. 











JOBHOLDERS MEETINGS: Pitney-Bowes Inc., maker of mailing machines, 

recently inaugurated “annual jobholders meetings” for the 1400 em- 

ployees at its factory in Stamford, Conn. Meetings were held on com- 

pany time during the week of the annual stockholders meeting. Photo 

shows company president, Walter H. Wheeler Jr., explaining profits to 

one of six groups to whom he reported the year’s financial operations, 
present problems and future plans 














Adequacy of S 


Inland president tells Senate 
Small Business subcommittee 


steel supply will satisfy coun- 
try’s needs by end of 1947 


SENATE investigations into the “gray” 
market in steel have developed into a 
probe to determine whether the nation’s 
steel production capacity is adequate 
to meet future needs and to sustain maxi- 
mum employment 

That is a logical development, for a 
“gray market is the outgrowth of an 
insufficiency of supply compared with 
demand. So in studying a shortage it 
was inevitable that the supply should 
undergo scrutiny, and in this instance not 
only the immediate supply is being 
looked into but also the long-range sup- 
ply prospects. 

While some spokesmen aver the sup- 
ply-demand situation in steel will be 
pretty well balanced by the end of 1947, 
others testify in hearings that they see an 
increasing consumption of steel that 
would make steel production capacity in- 
adequate. 

Hearings on the steel prices and supply 
situation were recessed last week by the 
Steel Subcommittee of the Special Sen- 
ate Committee To Study Problems of 
American Small Business so that staff 
members could be in the field to check 
on various matters developed in recent 


testimony. 
Holds Abnormal Conditions Exist 


lestifying recently before the subcom- 
mittee, Wilfred Sykes, president, Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago, said that present con- 
ditions in demand and supply are “ab- 
normal because consuming elements and 
the industry are trying to build up pipe- 
lines and inventories predicated to a large 
extent upon anticipated future needs and 
1 general boom psychology.” 

Commenting on the effects of a boom 
psychology that has led some steel users 
to pile up greater stocks than they ac- 
tually need, Mr. Sykes cited the case of 
a small manufacturer who in prewar 
years used from 10,000 to 12,000 tons 
of steel a year and who is now carrying 
an inventory of 11,000 tons. The manu- 
facturer, who was not identified, “had 
the idea that he was going to continue 
at his wartime rate” of using from 30,- 
000 to 40,000 tons a year, Mr. Sykes 
told the investigators. 

“I am satisfied that in general, by 
the end of this vear, ample steel will be 
available to satisfy the needs of the 
country,” Mr. Sykes declared. 

Pointing out that the demand for 
steel does not follow averages, but is 
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Louis H. Bean, left, U. 


subject to peaks and valleys, he said 
that based on past experience since 
World War I, covering 1929, and down 
to World War II, “we arrive at an av- 
erage ingot consumption of about 54 
million tons for the next few years. 
Even in 1929,” he said,“ there were pe- 
riods when people could not get all the 
steel they wanted immediately, and “that 
condition will always exist.” 

On the basis of various assumptions, 
he told the investigators, we could an- 
ticipate a peak consumption of around 76 
million tons of ingots under normal busi- 
ness conditions, compared with the steel 
industry’s nominal capacity of around 90 
million tons. The true capacity, how- 
ever, as represented by economically op- 
erated plants is nearer 80 million tons, 
he pointed out, but “it appears we have 
ample capacity to take care of the re- 
quirements without any new building of 
plants.” 

Touching on the shortage of steel 
sheets, Mr. Sykes said: “Due to chang- 
ing conditions which bring about de- 
mands for some particular products, we 
are plagued at the present time with 2 
shortage of sheets. We are producing 
today more sheets than ever in history, 
but for many reasons the sheet require- 
ments are in excess of immediate ca- 
pacity.” He added that large sums of 
money are being spent to build more 


teel Capacity Explore 





S. Department of Agriculture economist, in appearing 
before the Senate small business subcommittee investigating the steel price 
and supply situation declared an estimate in the testimony of Wilfred Sykes, 
center, president of Inland Steel Co., regarding future demand for steel is too 
low. With them is Sen. Edward Martin (Rep., Pa.), subcommittee chairman. 
Acme photo 


sheet finishing capacity, but due to de- 
lays in delivery of equipment these in- 
stallations will not be available for some 
time. 

Mr. Sykes asserted that the 1946 steel 
strike and coal and transportation strikes 
resulted in a loss of between 12 million 
and 14 million tons of ingots. “This steel 
would have gone a long way towards 
satisfying the demands,” he declared. 

Taking issue with Mr. Sykes’ estimates 
on future demand for steel was Louis H. 
Bean, Department of Agriculture econo- 
mist. In terming Mr. Sykes’ estimate as 
pessimistic, Mr. Bean told the commit- 
tee he thought the demand in 1950 
would be about 100 million tons. 

An error in estimates, Mr. Bean de- 
clared, “can be costly to industry, to 
farmers, to the country as a whole, and 
to world recovery, for it leads to a slower 
rate of capacity expansion not only in 
steel but in other key industries direct- 
ly and indirectly. dependent on steel.” 

Mr. Bean testified further that Mr. 
Sykes’ estimate of a need for 76 million 
tons of steel a year “is in effect about 
in line with the production of 1939 when 
16 per cent of the labor force was un- 
employed and on relief.” If Mr. Sykes’ 
estimate materializes, Mr. Bean declared, 
“it could mean 10 million to 12 million 
persons unemployed in the early 1950s.” 

Another one of the higher estimates 
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from government economists was the 
statement of Ewan Clague, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. His testimony was large- 
ly a condensation of a department report 
which attempts to project industry factors 
into 1950. 


His calculations point to a demand of 
from 98 million tons of ingot steel to 
around 120 million tons, with the “ ‘real- 
istic’ situation lying somewhere between 
them.” 


Explaining the basis for his calcula- 
tions, Mr. Clague said the estimates of 
high demand for steel should not be 
particularly surprising. “The estimates 
refer to a situation with roughly 12 
million more people at work than before 
the war, and with no reduction in the 
level of average working hours. In ad- 
dition, it has been assumed that these 
people will be working at a higher level 
of output per hour of work. It is to 
be expected, then,” said Mr. Clague, 
“that more materials will have to pass 
through their hands during each hour if 
they are to be fully occupied. More 
materials needed per hour and a greater 
total of hours worked should then re- 
quire a substantially greater total of ma- 
terials, including such a basic material 
as steel.” 


Greater Supply Required 


Tom J. Smith Jr., president of Pressed 
Metal Institute, Cleveland, summed up 
what the smaller users of steel have 
been telling the investigators, when he 
said he was “interested in seeing that 
we have a lot more steel than we have 
today.” 

Mr. Smith’s testimony was in some 
respects an explanation why the steel 
supply is insufficient to meet demand. 
He pointed out that in the past eight 
years the number of establishments using 
iron and steel has grown from 20,400 
to 33,600, an increase of 64.7 per cent. 


Mr. Smith charged that part of the 
difficulty small stampers are having in 
procuring steel stems from refusal of 
steel producers to serve users of small 
tonnages. He declared that in addition, 
the steel producers, as well as aluminum, 
copper and brass interests, “are making 
consumer durables and making stampings 
in competition with our own members.” 
Explaining that materials demands of 
some large users are recognized when 
those of the smaller stamper are ig- 
nored, Mr. Smith charged “it is danger- 
ously close to discrimination. It is a 
thing that this committee, I assume, is 
trying to find out about, where the little 
fellows are going.” 

Prior to his appearance as a witness, 
Mr. Smith filed with the committee a 
brief in which he asked restoration of the 
“Pittsburgh Plus” pricing system as a 
means of facilitating procurement of steel 
by consumers. Part of the difficulty 
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stamping shops are having in obtaining 
steel is attributed to abolition of “Pitts- 
burgh Plus,” and, Mr. Smith said, think- 
ing men in the stamping industry be- 
lieve restoration of “Pittsburgh Plus” 
would be far preferable to the best in- 
terests of both makers and purchasers 
of steel than the current procedure (mul- 
tiple basing point system), or the “more 
hazardous f.o.b. mill procedure.” 


Shippers Seek To Prevent 
Boost in LCL Rail Rates 


Further requests are being filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
asking that body to deny the petition 
of railroads in Official Classification 
Territory for an increase in rates on all 
less than carload shipments in_ first, 
second, third and fourth classes. 

That increase, proposed for July 20, 
would be on a mileage basis and would 
range from 10 per cent on long hauls to 
110 per cent on short distances, 

Recently the commission declined to 
authorize a proposed increase of 25 per 
cent in lIcl rail rates on the exceptions 
list of manufactured iron and steel prod- 
ucts in Official Classification Territory. 
That increase had been scheduled to be- 
come effective June 20. The com- 
mission’s action postpones effective date 
of the increase to Jan. 19, 1948, sub- 
ject to any decisions reached in the 
intervening period. 

On the basis of complaints from ship- 
pers that increased rates on the exceptions 
list of manufactured iron and steel prod- 
ucts would disturb the balance of com- 
petition, the commission decided a 
thorough investigation is in order to 
determine what the proposed increases 
would mean to the economy. Hearings 
are to be held, starting at a time to 
be announced soon. 


Shipment Value of Porcelain 
Enameled Products Up 55% 


Dollar value of total shipments of 
porcelain enameled products for the 
first four months of 1947 was 155 per 
cent of the total for the same _ period 
in 1946, and 256 per cent of the four- 
month total for 1945, according to a 
report released by the Porcelain Enamel 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Shipment values reported for porce- 
lain enameled refrigerator parts in the 
first four months of 1947 were twice as 
great as the values during the same 1946 
period, and 14 times as great as in 
1945. Washing machine parts values, 
compared on the same basis, were two 
and a half times as great in 1947 as in 
1946; values for store fronts and other 
architectural porcelain enamel parts were 
twice as great in 1947 as in 1946. 


Munitions Board 
Appoints 21 to 
Steel Committee 


Industry leaders named to ad- 
visory group which includes 
representatives of scrap, iron 
ore, coke and foundry trades 


ORGANIZATION by the Army & Navy 
Munitions Board’s Iron and Steel In 
dustry Advisory Committee has been vir- 
tually completed with 21 members. At 
present the committee is made up so as 
to include representatives of the basic iron 
and steel industry and of subsidiary in- 
dustries such as scrap, iron ore and coke. 
The committee also includes two found- 
rymen, one representing the gray iron and 
the other the steel casting industry. 

Munitions board spokesmen say that 
they prefer to work with rather small 
committees, and do not want to make 
them so large as to prove unwieldly. 
However, they are prepared to call on 
additional industry men if necessary. 

Membership of the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry Advisory Committee is as follows: 

George W. Cannon, president, Camp- 
bell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
Muskegon, Mich.; Joel Claster, Luria 
Bros. & Co. Inc., Philadelphia; H. G. 
Batcheller, president, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; B. F. Fairless, 
president, U. S. Steel Corp., New York; 
John E. Galvin, president, Ohio Steel 


_Foundry, Lima, O.; Arthur B. Homer, 


president, Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Charles R. Hook, president, the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O.:; 
Walter R. Howell, president, Bliss & 
Laughlin Inc., Harvey, IIL; Elton Hoyt 
II, Pickands Mather & Co., Cleveland; 
Henrv J. Kaiser, Henry J. Kaiser Co. Inc., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Admiral Ben Moreell, president, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; Hugh 
Morrow, president, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham; Hayward Nied- 
ringhaus, president, Granite City Steel 
Co., Granite City, IIl. 

Frank Purnell, president, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown; Henry 
A. Roemer, chairman, Sharon Steel Corp., 
Sharon, Pa.; ‘Wilfred Sykes, president, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Gen. Brehon Somervell, president, Kop- 
pers Co. Inc., Pittsburgh; Walter S. 
Tower, American Iron & Steel Institute, 
New York; Ernest T. Weir, chairman, Na- 
tional Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; C. M. 
White, president, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland; Robert W. Wolcott, president, 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
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Steel Industry Development Called 
Britain’s Biggest Peacetime Project 


Total ingot capacity will be boosted from present 14 million tons 
to 20 million tons annually. Program, expected to require 7! 
years for completion and estimated to cost $800 million, calls 
for expenditure of $60 million for American equipment 


REVIEWING 


steel development plan in Great Britain 


progress of the new 


since it was announced in May, 1946, 
Robert Shone, secretary of the Iron & 
Steel Federation, terms it the biggest 


industrial undertaken in 


project ever 
peacetime Britain. 

In a paper read to the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society, Mr. Shone pointed out that 
more than £200 million ($800 million) 
will be spent during the next few years 
to increase the annual effective capacity 
of the steel industry to 16 million ingot 
tons, Old plant with a 4 million ton 
capacity will be kept to meet peak de- 
mands, making a total capacity of 20 
million tons a year. As the present an- 
nual capacity of the British steel industry 
is around 13 or 14 million tons, the im- 
portance of the expansion program both 
to the home and export trade can readily 
be seen. 

Detailed plans covering about two- 
thirds of the capacity to be built under 
the program have been submitted by 
the British Iron & Steel Federation, the 
organization representing the industry, to 
the government’s Iron & Steel Board. 
Most of these plans have been approved 
by the board and work on them has 
started. 

The plan entails expenditures of some 
$60 million on American equipment, 
which represents 7% per cent of the total 
expenditure involved. If all this American 
equipment is obtained, it is expected 
the whole project will be completed in 
7% years. 

While full benefits of the program 
will not be reaped for several years, 
some of the new plant will be coming 
into operation this year, If at the same 
time the improving trend of coal output 
can be maintained, the outlook for 
British industrial production and_ ex- 
ports in 1948 should be markedly more 
hopeful than seemed possible earlier. 

Biggest increase in steel ingot capa- 
city is planned for Northamptonshire, 
with substantial increases also in pros- 
pect for Lincolnshire and South Wales. 
It is in South Wales that the largest 
amount of new steel ingot capacity is 
to be built, but most of it is to replace 
the older plant now in use. In only one 
district, the Northwest Coast, is no new 
steel ingot plant to be built; some of the 
existing plant there will eventually be 


scrapped. In Staffordshire too, although 
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new plant will be built, total capacity 
when the plan is finished will be lower 
than today. 


Overall result of the new plans will 
be that, while the wide geographical 
distribution of Britain’s steelmaking in- 
dustry will not be fundamentally 
changed, the enlarged production capa- 
city planned for the next decade will be 
concentrated more in the areas which 
already have the major shares of the 
industry's present capacity, namely South 
Wales and the Northeast Coast, and in 
the newer, rapidly expanding plants of 
Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire. The 





smaller centers will decline somewhat. 


Home demand in the period 1950- 
1955 is expected to reach 13 million 
ingot tons, and export demand 3 mil- 
lion. These estimates may be compared 
with actual home deliveries in 1946 of 
11.1 million tons and export sales of 
2% million. They are based on the long- 
term upward trend of demand for steel 
throughout the world. 

Export demand is also expected to 
grow despite the fact many of Britain’s 
best customers have made additions to 
their own productive capacity greater 
than the amount they imported from 
Britain before the war. Too, demand 
for steel in these countries probably will 
remain above their home _ industry’s 
capacity for a considerable number of 
years. Also, it is felt the long-term up- 
ward trend of world demand and the 
probability that Germany’s level of out- 
put will continue to be restricted for an 
indefinite period will more than offset 
the growth of steel capacity in recent 
years both in the United States and 
elsewhere. 


Increased Activity of Engineering Industry 


In Italy Stimulates Demand for Materials 


INCREASED activity of the Italian 
engineering industry during the past few 
months with orders from Argentina and 
from several Latin American countries 
for cranes and railway rolling stock has 
resulted in expanded demand for iron 
and steel and other materials. 


The Trieste shipbuilding industry 
(Monfalcone) has ordered 20,000 tons of 
plating from Alpinen Montan Gesell- 
schaft in Vienna to be paid with gold 
currency (dollars), while the engineer- 
ing industry should import from 20,000 
to 30,000 tons of plating from Belgium 











TESTS “BATHYSCAPHE”: Top half of Prof. Auguste Piccard’s “bathyscaphe” 
is put through radium x-ray test to detect any possible impurities in the steel. 
Construction of the unique steel sphere is underway at the S. S. Henricot 
Steel Works in Belgium. It will be completed about July 1. NEA photo 
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on the basis of the new Italo-Belgian 
trade agreement which has settled the 
monetary exchange difficulties that have 
been experienced in Italian purchases of 
steel from Belgium. In progress are nego- 
tiations to obtain 10,000 tons of steel 
from Czechoslovakia against Italian fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

It has been confirmed that the Apuanic 
steel plating works is to be sold to 
Argentina, proceeds of the sale to be 
used in purchasing scrap iron on several 
overseas markets. An Italian mission was 
to leave this month for the Union of 
South Africa to investigate the possibility 
of co-operation between the Italian steel 
industry and the South African mining 
industry. An offer has been received 
also from Turkey in this connection. Be- 
cause of difficulties Turkey has ex- 
perienced in selling chrome ore it has 
been suggested such ore be imported 
into Italy on account of Turkish capital 
to be invested in the Italian metal in- 
dustry to turn out materials for machinery 
for Turkey’s industrialization program. 


Strikes Mar Progress in 
French Industrial Activity 
PARIS 


Before the present wave of strikes 
engulfed France, industrial production 
was rising. 

Automobile output in March had 
reached 90 per cent of the average pro- 
duction in 1938, compared with 78 per 
cent in February. Produced in March 
were 6137 private automobiles, of which 
5840 were exported. Of 6840 commercial 
vehicles manufactured in March, 3220 
were exported. 

Also iron and steel output had been 
rising, the April figures being the highest 
attained since the liberation. Production 
of steel ingots and castings in April 
reached 508,000 metric tons, making a 
total of 1,941,000 tons for the first four 
months of 1947, compared with 1,119,- 
000 tons in the corresponding period of 
last year. Pig iron and ferroalloy out- 
put in April was 416,000 metric tons, 
totaling 1,586,000 tons for the first four 
months of 1947, against only 817,000 
tons in the first four months of 1946. 

Coal production, however, had shown 
a slight downward trend recently, but 
imports have been at a higher level than 
in the earlier months of 1947. 

The strike wave spread over the coun- 
try after the Communists left the govern- 
ment early in May, having refused to 
support the program of franc stabilization 
by freezing wages and imposing price 
reductions. 

Premier Paul Ramadier has accused 
the French Communist party of in- 
spiring the strikes in the most strategic 
industries, in an effort to topple the 
present Republican regime. 
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Construction of Cold Reduction 
Mill on West Coast Progressing 


Columbia Steel’s new sheet and tin plate facility nearly half 
finished with prospects of operation early next year. Steel 
famine on Coast seen continuing until the $25 million plant be- 


gins production 


SAN FRANCISCO 

COLUMBIA Steel Co.’s $25 million 
cold rolled sheet and tin plate mill being 
erected at Pittsburg, Calif., is nearly 
half completed. 

This plant, one of the most modern 
of its kind in the country, will be of out- 
standing importance to West Coast in- 
dustry. Not only will it provide large 
tonnages of tin plate, of which the West 
Coast consumes 40 per cent of the na- 
tion’s supply, but it will relieve the seri- 
ous shortage of steel sheets which has 
been plaguing western steel fabricators 
for many months. 

Indications now are that the sheet 
shortage will become more acute before 
it gets better. It appears unlikely the 
shortage will be alleviated until the new 
Columbia mill is placed in operation. 

Date of completion of the plant still 
remains uncertain and will depend large- 
ly on deliveries of certain types of equip- 
ment, still scarce and partially unobtain- 
able. Indications are, however, that the 
mill will begin rolling early next year. 

More than 4000 tons of structural steel 
have been erected thus far in the build- 
ings which will house part of the new 
mill. 


Part of Facility Completed 


Other components of the plant have 
been completed. For example, a new 
fireproof wharf has been finished in the 
deep water ciannel adjacent to the 
plant to berth ocean-going vessels. A 
large barge pier has been constructed 
nearby. 

Up to now approximately 600 carloads 
of machinery and equipment already 
have been received at the plant site, with 
additional shipments being received 
daily. Included in these shipments are 
several new 65-ton and 85-ton diesel 
locomotives to handle increased traffic 
within the plant in connection with the 
cold reduction processes. Five miles of 
new railroad trackage have been laid. 

Over 80 per cent of the machinery 
and equipment required for the new 
plant has now been delivered. The prin- 
cipal bottleneck has been in shipments 
of electric motor equipment. 

Columbia already has installed 16 
overhead cranes in the unfinished plant, 
ranging from 10 to 60 tons. These are 


in addition to the 10 cranes now in use 
in the old hot-rolled mill. 

Construction of the new mill requires 
a considerable amount of underground 
work, as control and auxiliary equip- 
ment of the various process lines and 
mill units will be located in air-condi- 
tioned basements beneath the machinery 
served. Excavation work is proceeding 
rapidly on these underground rooms and 
on foundations for heavy machinery. 
More than 500,000 cubic yards of earth 
and rock have been moved to date. 

Preliminary foundation work is also 
well under way, and some 23,000 cubic 
yards of concrete have been poured for 
permanent structures of the new mill. 

Nearing completion east of the plant 
are a new administration building, an in- 
dustrial relations building and a modern 
hospital. These buildings are expected 
to be completed late in July. They will 
be the future headquarters of the Pitts- 
burg plant. 

The new cold reduction mill located 
in the center of Columbia’s present 400- 
acre plant, will produce the first cold 
rolled steel sheets and tin plate to be 
manufactured on the West Coast. About 
700 men are employed on construction 
of the plant and related facilities. 


Colorado River Spanned by 
1200-Mile Gas Pipeline 


The 1200-mile pipeline which will 
carry gas from the Texas Panhandle to 
Los Angeles has spanned the Colorado 
river near Blythe, Calif. 

Made by Consolidated Steel Co., Los 
Angeles, 60-foot sections of the 30-inch 
pipe were suspended in steel cables 
slung between two 116-foot towers 1020 
feet apart on each bank of the river. 
The entire line is expected to be in ser- 
vice by next October. 


Report $1 Million Steel Mill 
To Be Built in West Mexico 


A steel mill will be established in the 
state of Sinaloa in western Mexico, the 
Mexican news agency, Lania, reports. 
To be built near the site of iron ore 
beds, the project will be financed with 
$1 million in United States and Mexican 
capital. 
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Underneath hubbub accompanying major legislation is a con- 
tinual hammering in 80th Congress to overhaul crazy-quilt pat- 
tern of governmental departments and agencies and cut their 
expenses. House action to date makes saving of $4.5 billion 


OBSCURED by the barrage of pub- 
licity surrounding the income tax re- 
duction and labor law reform measures, 
and by the headlines that feature each 
new development in the rapidly worsen- 
ing international situation is a process ol 
continual hammering in the 80th Con- 
gress to overhaul the whole crazy-quilt 
pattern of governmental departments and 
agencies to bring them under closer con- 
trol, to relate their activities more in- 
timately with real public needs, and to 
cut their expenses. 

In announcing that House action to 
date on the appropriations front comes 
to a total saving of about $4.5 billion 
on the basis of President Truman’s esti- 
mate of $37.5 billion, Chairman John 
Taber (Rep., N. Y.) of the House Appro- 
priations Committee classed this as 
“merely a progress report. Confronting 
us are hundreds of money-spending 
boards, bureaus and commissions—the 
spawn of 14 years of misrule; much re- 
mains to be done. Every government 
agency is under study by appropriate 
committees of Congress. I am confident 
that we will be able to report much 
more progress in cutting unnecessary cost 
of government during the next session of 


Congress.” 
Reports Good Progress 


In response to criticism from demo- 
cratic minority spokesmen, Mr. Taber has 
announced a “bullet-proof record of the 
gratifying progress made since Jan. 3.” 
The following figures totaling $3,701,- 
326,029, official for the House Appro- 
priations Committee, show the House 
cuts from President Truman’s budget 
estimates of appropriations, repeals of 
appropriations and recoveries of funds 
into the Treasury, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948: Treasury-Post 
Office, $897,072,750; Labor-Federal 
Security, $78,825,520; Interior Depart- 
ment, $134,006,907; State, Justice and 
Commerce, $159,645,031; War Depart- 
ment-Military Affairs, $435,809,007; 
Navy Department, $377,519,200; De- 
partment of Agriculture (includes re- 
peal of $108,000,000 for 1948 of Section 
$340,969,342: 
$28,887,470; independent 
offices—direct cuts, $330,540,732;  in- 
dependent offices—additional cuts in 
proposed expenditures (U. S. Maritime 
Commission ), $120,900,000; revised esti- 
mate submitted by the Budget, resulting 


> 


32 funds), government 


corporations, 
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from investigation by the Appropriations 
Committee (Veterans Administration— 
printing and binding, $1,500,000, pen- 
sions and compensation, $269,825,000), 
(War Assets Administration $20,750,- 
000), aggregating $292,075,000; addi- 
tional revenue to be recovered jnto the 
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Kodak Co., has been named ex- 
ecutive chairman of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board by 
President Truman. He replaces 
Richard R. Dupree, resigned 
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Treasury from sale and charter of ves- 
sels above amount included in Budget 
estimates of receipts, $505,075,000. 

In addition, Mr. Taber points out the 
House has effected savings of $282,590,- 
767 in the deficiency and other appro- 
priations for fiscal 1947. 

The Senate still has to act on a num- 
ber of the above bills and is expected to 
vote for some increases. The Senate in- 
creased the House Interior Department 
appropriation bill by $54 million to allow 
for reclamation programs in the western 
states. On the other hand, the Senate 
is giving signs of going below the House 
figures in some instances. In general, 
therefore, until more exact information 
becomes available, Mr. Taber’s recapitu- 
lation—made after House formulation of 
all the major appropriation bills—can be 


regarded as approximately accurate as of 
auyw. Appropriations still to be acted on 
by the House committee are relatively 
small. 


Rail Car Distribution Bill Hit 


H. R. 3140, the Lemke bill which 
would take car distribution away from 
the railroads and place it in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is encountering strong opposition from 
the railroads in current hearings before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, 


“If this is done,” declared J. M. Symes, 
Pennsylvania Railroad vice president, “it 
is the beginning of the end of private 
operation of the railroads.” 

The way to get over the present car 
shortage is to provide quickly the 
needed materials for new cars and for 
repair of existing cars, he said; the car 
shortage cannot be solved by any legis- 
lation. 

During the. past 20 months, said 
Warren C. Kendall, Association of 
American Railroads, the number of new 
cars built for United States railroads has 
averaged barely more than 3000 per 
month, “or less than the number of 
cars worn out in war service which 
have had to be retired. We have assur- 
ances now that materials will shortly be 
available for building as many as 10,000 
new cars per month, Orders from the rail- 
roads for 100,000 new cars are now on 
the books and approximately 25,000 ad- 
ditional cars are programmed for future 
order.” 

“This is a time of general shortages,” 
W. T. Faricy, AAR president, told the 
committee. “It appears not to astound 
anyone to be told that he must wait for 
the delivery of a new automobile, but 
the necessity for occasional patience in 
awaiting the availability of a freight 
car is too frequently pictured in the 
light of outrage. The car shortage is only 
a transitory phase of the return from 
conditions of war. The sure and lasting 
remedy is more cars.” 


“Promotion” Work Probed 


An investigation now in progress on 
the Hill and about which more probably 
will be heard later is bringing out details 
as to how government officials help create 
pressure organizations to make demands 
Man in charge of this in- 
vestigation, Rep. Forest A. Harness 
(Rep., Ind.), chairman of the Publicity 
and Propaganda Subcommittee of the 


on Congress. 


House Committee to Investigate Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
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Need a Special Cutter in a Hurry? 
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Above: The taper shank cutters at the rear were 
made—or ground from the solid if you prefer— 
from scrap, on a CINCINNATI Monoset Cutter and 

Tool Grinder. The other cutters and the two 

“chessmen"’ were also ground on a Monoset. 


Right: Grinding a radius on a helical end mill. 
At the same chucking, the diameter and face 
of the teeth are also ground. The machine is a 
CINCINNATI Monoset Cutter and Tool Grinder. 


@ There's no need to tie up expensive produc- 
tion machinery while waiting for a cutter re- Le : 
: ' ordinarily order as special items... can readily 
placement. You can make the cutter right in : 
be made in this manner. Because of its versa- 
tility in making cutters as well as in sharpen- 


ing them, the cincINNATI Monoset offers the 


your own shop on a CINCINNATI Monoset Cutter 
and Tool Grinder. 


Take a piece of suitable steel, or a possibility of quickly paying for itself. This is 
larger broken or scrap cutter, grind it one of its many advantages. @Would you like 
to shape, grind the flutes, and then to know more about the Monoset and how it 
sharpen in the conventional manner. grinds straight, taper, and 






See the 
CINCINNATI MILLING DISPLAY 
at the MACHINE TOOL SHOW, 


Chicago, Sept. 17-26 






One chucking does the whole job. ball-nose cutters?.. Witte tee 






Small intricate cutters...the kind which you catalog M-1386. 


THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE Co. 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U.S. A. 


MILLING MACHINES @ BROACHING MACHINES @ CUTTER SHARPENING MACHINES 
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ments, has declared many of these ac- 
tivities to be illegal in that they involve 
funds for 


the expenditure of public 


purposes not approved by Congress. 


Of special interest to business men is 
the proof developed in these hearings 
of the close teamwork between labor 
unions and prominent government offi- 
cials in working toward common objec- 
tives. The subcommittee’s record con- 
tains copies of letters in which govern- 
ment officials address labor union offi- 
cials by their first names—or nicknames 
—and in which they ask the labor peo- 
ple to criticize—in advance of their pub- 
lication or final formulation—govern- 
ment pamphlets and policies. The CIO 
has been especially active and success- 


ful in lining up close contacts of this 


kind 


The program that particularly aroused 
the ire and concern of the subcommittee 
was the organization of “Health Work- 
shops” in rural areas to get the farmers 
of the country to press for socialized 
that is, enactment of the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell health 
bill. 

Typical is the organizational meeting at 
Jamestown, N. Dak., Sept. 27-30, 1946. 
Testimony showed it to have been ar- 


medic ie 


insurance 


ranged jointly by the Farmers Union, the 
CIO, AFL, and Railroad Brotherhoods 
organizations of North and South Dakota. 
While these organizations did the spade 
work, the program was in charge of two 
Washing- 
ton—Dr. Mayhew Derryberry from Pub- 
lic Health and Dr. Hubert Stanley Coffey 
of the Federal Security Agency. And it 


policy-making officials from 


was shown that labor union and federal 
employees slated to take part in the meet- 
ing were primed beforehand by sending 
them, from Public Health headquarters 
in Washington, a “packet” of prepared 
This included CIO and AFL, 
Department of 
Security 


reasons why the 


material. 
Agriculture and Social 
Board pamphlets pointing out 
Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill should be voted into law. 

asked the 


Comptroller General to compile a record 


The subcommittee has 


of expenses paid out 6f government funds 
to implement such “propaganda” activ- 


ities 


New Tin Allocations To Be Set 


Because no additional tin supplies had 


become available, the Combined Tin 
Committee at its meeting on June 12, 
1947, set final allocations for the first 
half of 1947 at 


announced on an interim basis. 


the levels previously 


The committee is scheduled to re- 
convene on July 1, when it is expected 
that interim allocations for the second 
half of 1947 will be made. The com- 


mittee also announced that all procure- 
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AIR SAFETY BOARD MEETS: President Truman’s special board of inquiry 
into air safety. Left to right are: H. P. Cox, member of Air Line Pilots’ 
Association; Brig. Gen. Milton W. Arnold, vice president, Air Transport 
Association; James M. Landis, chairman of board and chairman of Civil 
Aeronautics Board; T. B. Wright, administrator, CAA. NEA photo 








ment against first half allocations should 
be completed by July 31, 1947, at which 
time unsold tonnages will revert to the 
pool for reallocation unless buyers and 
sellers can demonstrate there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances warranting ex- 
tension of time for individual cases. 


Scrap Still Must Be Returned 


The federal government has assured 
the steel scrap and scrap consuming in- 
dustries there will be no relaxation or 
other change in present requirements 
that scrap metal sold overseas by govern- 
ment agencies must be returned to the 
United States. 

Robert W. Wolcott, chairman of the 
Steel, Scrap Industries 
Committee on scrap, last week made 
public letters from the War Department, 
Steelman, assistant 


Foundry and 


and from John R, 
to President Truman, refuting reports 
that a change in this requirement was 
coming in October. 

Mr. Steelman said “any such expect- 
ation is without foundation.” 

Mr. Wolcott charged that some scrap 
supplies were being retained overseas 
by United States purchasers in the ex- 
pectation that the requirement for ship- 


ment back to this country would be 
dropped by October, and 
could then be disposed of in other mar- 
kets. 


shipments 


To Direct Labor Peace Study 


Charles R. Walker, director of labor- 
management research, Yale University, 
and Joseph Scanlon, Industrial Relations 
Department, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, have been appointed co- 
directors of a study for the National 
Planning Association on the causes of 
labor peace. 

The labor-management history — of 
some 15 selected industrial corporations 
will be investigated to determine what 
policies cause discord and what policies 
produce harmony. The findings, it is 
hoped, will prove helpful to the many 
corporations that in the past have suf- 
fered from labor troubles. 


Jap Lead Scrap To Be Sold 


The government will sell approximately 
550 short tons of lead scrap received 
from Japan on sealed bids shortly after 
July 14, the RFC announced last week. 
The scrap lead may be inspected at 
Seller's Warehouse, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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Steel and Equipment Exports Could 
Aid in Preventing New World Crisis 


Exporter urges United States ship machinery, steel and steel 


products to certain foreign countries to establish this country as 


source of supply and to assist less developed nations build self- 


sustaining economies 


By CHARLES A. KOONS 


STEEL, steel products and machinery 
exported to certain foreign countries 
now may go far toward shaping history 
for years to come. Rails, railroad equip- 
ment and tools placed in the hands of 
neighboring and friendly nations within 
the next few years may do more to stem 
any tendencies toward undemocratic 
“isms” than propaganda and preaching. 
Why? The reasons seem fairly simple. 

In the first place, history has a way cf 
repeating itself. Right after World War 
I, we had an opportunity to help South 
America and the Far Eastern nations 
with materials and services. We could 
very well, at that time, have established 
ourselves as the major source to meet 
their basic needs for steel and steel prod- 
ucts. We failed to take advantage of 
that opportunity with the result that 
South American and Oriental trade went 
far toward helping in building the econ- 
omies of both Japan and Germany. Those 
two nations came rapidly to the fore in- 
dustrially. 

Meanwhile, the nations which had 
previously depended on agrarian econ- 
omies did not change. Regardless of 
other factors, they lacked the tools to 
change. For our part, we failed to do 
very much about providing them. 


Fascism Flourished 


So, shortly afterward we began to see 
the rise of such men as Hitler, Musso- 
linj and Franco and the various dictator- 
ships in South America. Nations which 
turned toward Fascism were almost en- 
tirely those which based their existence 
principally on agriculture. As has al- 
ways been the case, they found them- 
selves unable to compete with industrial 
nations. As a result they resorted te 
abortive efforts to improve their positions. 

In the past 27 years the wheel seems 
to have taken another complete turn. 
We find ourselves in very much the same 
situation with this difference: Today 
there is, really, only one major indus- 
trial nation—the United States, For- 
merly there were four. Competing with 
us for world markets were Great Britain, 
Germany, Japan. That is no longer the 
case. Great Britain has a long way to 
go before she, for example, becomes a 
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major factor in postwar markets for in- 
dustrial materials such as steel prod- 
ucts. 

Germany and Japan are out of the 
running for the time being. We are in 
the unusual pesition of controlling not 
only the sale and distribution of steel, 
but the world’s money market as well. 
Thus we occupy a seat from which we 
may dictate the course of world events 
for some years to come. Not only that, 
we can indicate, with a nod, which na- 


tions shall—and which nations shall not 





Mr. Koons is head of Charles A. 
Koons & Co., New York, large ex- 
porter and importer of steel prod- 
ucts and equipment. Comments on 
Mr. Koons’ remarks are invited, 











—come to the industrial fore in the next 
few decades. 

In the meantime, our neighbors to 
the South and the peoples of the Far 
East are looking to us for assistance 
While possessing untold and untapped 
natural resources, many of them ar 
struggling valiantly to establish self-sus- 
taining economies. But, in doing so, they 
must have help. And, we are the onl; 
people in a position to offer it. 

Consider South America. During tu 
recent war, we depended on its raw 
materials to a large extent. On the othe: 
hand, the Latin-American nations had 
to look to us for machinery and tools. 
This, too, at a time when we were in 2 
poor position to export. But, it had to 
be done, not only as a part of our estab- 
lished good neighbor policy, but for our 
own eventual benefit as well. 

Nevertheless, the quantities of steel 
steel rails, railroad equipment and -na- 
chinery we were able to send satisfied 
only a small part of South America’s 
requirements. Significantly, 62 per cent 
of the exports to Latin America in 1946 
consisted of these products, plus some 
automotive vehicles. 

Now, Latin America wants more ma- 
terials and equipment. Several countries 
are, for example, eager to build hydro- 
electric plants in their mountainous areas. 
Areas, too, where within reasonable dis- 
tance industries employing that power 


could be established. But, 550-ton arma- 
tures cannot be flown into remote spots 
by plane. Nor can they be packed in 
by mule. Obviously, ahead of the gen- 
erators and construction materials must 
come the rails, locomotives and cars to 
convey them. And, similarly, before sur- 
rounding industrial plants can ‘be estab- 
lished, there must be some means of 
transporting materials and equipment. 

These same steel rails and railroad 
equipment are needed for other—and 
even more pressing—situations. ‘We are 
shipping quantities of commodities to 
South American ports. 

In the Far East—notably in China—the 
situation is even more acute. China 
stands in desperate need of rails for 30,- 
000 miles of track. Her problem is not 
alone industrial. It is even more funda- 
mental than that. 

Many times in recent years famine 
has devastated vast areas of China. Th 
most horrible recent example was the 
food shortage—due to crop failure—in 
Szechwan Province, where 100,000 per- 
sons starved. At the time the sympathy 
of the entire world was aroused. Prep- 
arations were made to ship quantities ol! 
food to the stricken people. But all 0! 
that was a futile gesture. There was 
plenty of food only 200 miles from Szecli- 
wan. But it could not be transported 
this brief distance—about that between 
New York City and Boston. A single 
freight train, which could have made th 
run in less than seven hours, would have 
carried enough food to have sustained 


these people for six weeks. 
China Needs Help 


Today, China is practically pleading 
with us to aid in preventing another such 
disaster. In the long run she wants also 
to establish herself industrially. We have 
heard for years of the vast untouched 
natural wealth of China. But we hav 
done little to help develop it. 

Following the first World War, we 
saw the rise of two major industrial na- 
tions—Germany and Japan. Later thes 
two combined to threaten our very ex- 
istence. There is no reason to believe 
that they will not try again—if ever 
given the opportunity. By aiding friend- 
ly countries to become industrialized 
now we will make them independent of 
potential enemies, make them look to us, 
rather than elsewhere in the world for 
their own betterment. 

Steel, steel products and machiner: 
exported to certain foreign countries to- 
day may help to shape history for some 
years to come. The help we can now 
show those who have proved themselves 
good neighbors in our time of stress 
may very well cement relationships which 
will stand us in good stead in the diffi- 
cult decades ahead. 








Present Depreciation Reserves 
On Machinery Held Unrealistic 


Machinery & Allied Products Institute meeting's speakers assert 
new replacement reserve policy needed to prevent erosion of 


capital. 


moves to advisory committee 


CHANGE in method of handling 
depreciation of fixed assets, not only in 
manufacturers’ bookkeeping, but also in 
Treasury Department regulations affect- 
ing income tax returns, was advocated 
by Herbert H. Pease, president, New 
Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn., 
and head of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, at the annual 
meeting of the Machinery & Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute in New York June 19. 

Prevalent practice of setting up de- 
preciation reserves on fixed assets is not 
realistic and reserves so set up are in- 
adequate to provide for replacement, he 
averred, If company books agree with 
income tax returns, he said, a deprecia- 
tion of about 6 per cent annually on the 
original cost of machine tools is taken; 
a machine costing $5000 sixteen years ago 
cannot be replaced for $5000 today, but 
that is all the Treasury allows toward 
replacement over that period. This type 
of formula results in erosion of capital, 
under-estimating of costs and probably 
under-pricing of goods, he added. 


Deters New Purchases 


Industry is discouraged from purchas- 
cost-reducing machinery, 
knowing it cannot get back the cost of 
replacement in dollars of the same pur- 
chasing power or get the tax reduction 
to which it is entitled. Some companies 
keep two sets of books to determine a 
realistic write-off each year; others strive 
to make tools pay for themselves over a 
short period of years and set up addi- 
tional reserves for replacement out of 
these taxable profits. These measures, 
however, are unfair to the companies, in 
Mr. Pease’s opinion. 


ing modern 


The effect of manufacturers’ resistance 
to new machinery because of this un- 
fair depreciation policy is a decrease in 
tool builders’ volume with attendant 
increases in machine tool prices and 
higher investments per unit at a time 
when tool builders’ costs are up and 
few shops producing only machine tools 
are making profits. 

A new approach to the concept of 
depreciation is needed, he asserted. The 
amount that would be lost originally in 
taxes would be a small matter, Mr. 
Pease pointing out nothing would be 
lost if a 100 per cent write-off was 
allowed annually except the interest in 
the first year on about 38 per cent of 
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Searle elected vice president succeeding Stilwell who 


$250 million, if that volume of machine 
tools was sold. Eventually, the initial tax 
loss resulting from write-off of the equip- 
ment in a year’s time would be offset 
many times by taxes on future increased 
profits accruing to users. 

By encouraging the use of cost-reduc- 





HERBERT H. PEASE 


ing machinery, the government could go 
far toward its objective of maintaining 
national income at the current high 
level. And users of machines would be 
protected against dissipation of their 
capital and could have confidence that in 
buying machine tools they would be per- 
mitted to set aside replacement reserves 
in dollars of the same purchasing power. 

The machinery meeting, which had as 
its keynote more production for a better 
world and was attended by 350 indus- 
trialists, was presided over by William 
J. Kelly of Chicago who declared specu- 
lative investment is vital to technolo- 
gical progress. This investment, he said, 
is handicapped by (1) federal tax 
policies which do not permit free depre- 
ciation and full offset for losses; (2) 
trade union restrictions on the use of 
machinery in manufacturing; (3) hap- 
hazard depreciation and replacement 
policies in many companies; and (4) 
lack of understanding by the government, 
industry and public of the relation of 
capital goods demand to the business 
cycle. 

Use of federal taxes and expendi- 
tures to compensate for inflationary or 
deflationary swings in the national 


economy was recommended by George 
Terborgh, economist and director of re- 
search for the institute. While the com- 
pensatory policy was opposed by business 
economists when advocated and tried in 
the 1930s, Mr. Terborgh said a federal 
budget of $30 billion or more is of such 
colossal proportions it is “a potential 
engine of tremendous importance in 
economic control.” 

Other speakers included: George P. 
Torrence, president, Link-Belt Co.; 
Harold W. Story, vice president and at- 
torney, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; Repre- 
sentative A. S. Mike Monroney of Okla- 
homa; Vice Admiral Edward Lull Coch- 
rane, chief, Materiel Division, Navy De- 
partment; and Dr. Charles O. Hardy, 
staff director, Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, United States Con- 
gress. 

Officers of the institute were re-elected 
with Clarence E. Searle, president, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
New York, becoming vice president, suc- 
ceeding Charles J. Stilwell, president, 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, who 
moved to the advisory committee. New 
members of the executive committee are 
Robert B. McColl, president, American 
Locomotive Co., New York, and Herbert 
L. Watson, president, DeLaval Steam 
Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., who has 
been serving on the advisory committee. 
Moving from the executive committee to 
to the advisory committee are Duncan 
W. Frazer, chairman, American Locomo- 
tive Co., and Maurice F. Dunne, presi- 
dent, Pyott Foundry & Machine Co., 
Chicago. 


Finds Need for Speed-up 
In WAA Machine Tool Sales 


Machine tool hearings of the Surplus 
Property Subcommittee, Senate Small 
Business Committee, have been lagging 
due to the busy schedule of the chair- 


man, Sen. Homer Ferguson (Rep., 
Mich. ). 
However, the subcommittee _ staff, 


headed by Miles N. Culihan, has dug up 
considerable information to the effect 
that disposal of surplus machine tools is 
being unduly delayed and needs to be 
speeded up if the government is to get 
any return on its remaining large in- 
ventory. Later, according to present 
plans, the subcommittee will conduct 
hearings in Chicago, Detroit and New 
York and possibly in some other centers. 


Recent hearings have been on the 
slowing down effect of the machine tool 
disposal program of the War Assets 
Administration due to the tagging of 
tools to be set aside for the JANMAT 
(Joint Army-Navy Machine Tool) pro- 
gram. This program, the subcommittee 
feels, has not been directed properly 
and a good many tools that have been 
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tagged really should be sold—if not for 
use as machine tools, then for scrapping. 


The subcommittee has a promise from 
the WAA that the machine tools in WAA 
Warehouse No. 3 in Detroit will be 
placed on the market and sold in July; 
latest inventory indicates there are some 
29,000 machine tools at that spot. 


Starts Summer Training 
For College Undergraduates 


Some 300 undergraduates from col- 
leges in all sections of the United States 
are this summer participating in a train- 
ing program at the steel mills of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. in the Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago districts. 


The potential engineers, selected under 
a plan devised to reduce from five to 
three years the practical training period 
required to make a new college graduate 
a full-fledged engineer, have been as- 
signed regular jobs at appropriate wages 
at each Carnegie-Illinois mill in the two 
steelmaking districts. 

The students will be graded by their 
supervisors, and their performance will 
be filed for reference when they return 
to work next summer on a job of gieater 
technical content. 


Toulmin Stresses Need for 
New Products and Methods 


Manufacturers who continue “to make 
the same old products, in the same 
old way, year after year,” will find they 
are producing themselves right into a 


depression, Col, H. A. Toulmin Jr., 
president, Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Gilead, O., writes in the current 
issue of “Press Proofs,” the company’s 
monthly publication. 

Too many manufacturers, Colonel 
Toulmin states, run the danger of seeing 
their cherished products subside into in- 
dustrial relics because they have become 
too proud of their products and too at- 
tached to their equipment, 


Far wiser, in his opinion, “is the 
manufacturer who understands that there 
is nothing so constant as change; who 
brings out new models in advance of the 
demand and creates for his aggressive 
company the first market on an annual, 
recurrent basis.” As a case in point, a 
chart comparing automobile production 
with total industrial production from 
1920 through 1941 accompanies the 
article. Annual new models in this indus- 
try have meant new business and more 
rapid recovery from downtrends. 


Radio Receiver Production 
Shows Decline in May 


Radio production in May dropped to 
1,316,373 receivers of all types from 
1,548,540 in April, the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association reported. 


The decline was not unexpected, said 
the association, pointing out the industry 
had estimated 1947 output at 15 million 
sets and that on the basis of production 
in the first five months of 7,397,502 
units the aggregate output for the year 
would be 18 million. 











DISCUSS MACHINE TOOL PROGRAM: Walter |. Brown, right, War As- 

sets Administration, talks over the WAA’s machine tool donation program 

with P. B. Bass Jr., University of Chicago Purchasing Department, as it is 

inaugurated at the Nash-Kelvinator plant in Kenosha, Wis. More than 

$160,000 of surplus tools were given to schools and municipalities in five 
states in the first distribution 
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Continuing Fair 
Volume of Tool 
Building Seen 


Speaker at machinery deal- 
ers’ convention predicts a $300 


million year. WAA charged 


with bungling 


CONSIDERABLE new machine tool 
buying appears in prospect as the metal- 
working industries attempt to lower pro- 
duction costs, increase productivity and 
introduce new products, Burnham Fin- 
ney, editor, American Machinist, told 
members of the Machinery Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association at its sixth annual con- 
vention in Cincinnati recently. Speaking 
on “What’s Ahead in Metalworking,” Mr. 
Finney predicted the machine tool indus- 
try will do a business of $300 million 
this year, with output continuing near 
the present rate over the remainder of 
the year. “Even though current sales do 
not support such a rate,” he said, “back- 
logs will provide the extra incentive.” 

“Offhand, the $300 million of business 
this year sounds like a lot,” he con- 
tinued, “but in view of plant facilities 
for building $600 million of machines, 
and after taking into account increased 
prices, present-day operations do not 
seem so favorable. Many companies 
have taken on contract work to keep 
their plants and employees busy; others 
have added products other than machine 
tools.” 

In 1948, he predicted, more new 
orders may be received than in 1947, 
such new ordering amounting to at least 
$250 million. Even 1949’s volume of 
business should be “fairly good,” he 
said, and “should run along not too far 
below the present volume.” 

Charges of inefficiency and bungling 
in the disposal of surplus machine tools 
were leveled against War Assets Ad- 
ministration by Harvey H. Goldman of 
Detroit, president of the association, Sales 
of $285 million worth of surplus tools 
by WAA-approved dealers to the present 
time could have been multiplied several 
times “it WAA had been in a position 
to clear its paper work and make prompt 
deliveries and show some semblance of 
a business-like approach to the prob- 
lem,” he said. 

Other practices for which WAA has 
been critized, according to Mr. Goldman, 
include: Paying of commissions and dis- 
counts to dealers for selling machine tools 
in active demand; site sales with their 
attendant confusion and discrimination; 
and lack of co-operation on the part of 
dealers who have not put enough sales 
effort into long-supply tools. 
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I... been a good many years since 
the first Hyatt Roller Bearings 
were applied to heavy steel mill 
equipment, 
And today, carrying heavy 
loads in tables—cranes—cars—mill 
motors—as well as miscellaneous 


equipment, Hyatt Roller Bearings 


continue to serve and save. 









With such long and care-free 
performance records to recom- 
mend them, no wonder Hyatt 
Roller Bearings are preferred and 
so widely used. If there is any ap- 
plication data you want, please ask 
for it. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Har- 


rison, New Jersey. 
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Near record production of cars and trucks seen possible this 
year with well over 5 million units projected. Trucks amount to 
almost one-fourth of total, highest proportion ever attained. Re- 
placement parts volume stays high 


DETROIT 

INVENTORY of the automobile in- 
dustry’s production record for the first 
six months of this year suggests assem- 
bly totals for the full year will exceed 
the high level of 1941 and possibly come 
close to the all-time high mark of 1929. 
In the first three months, 1,215,382 cars 
and trucks were built. April registered 
a new top for the year, May declined 
60,000 units because many steel inven- 
tories were eaten up, while June recov- 
ered to an estimated 424,000, bringing 
the indicated six-month aggregate to 
nearly 2,500,000. Assuming production 
for the third quarter holds to the current 
level, and a slight increase is possible in 
the fourth quarter, then the year will 
see well over 5,000,000 vehicles assem- 
bled. 

Statistically, this figure represents a 
creditable performance, and with the in- 
terpretations which must be added to re- 
flect the true situation, it is a manufac- 
turing achievement never before real- 
ized. For one thing, the proportion of 
the total accounted for by trucks has 
never been so high—close to 25 per cent 
—which means that in terms of actual 
poundage cf manufactured product, the 
total represents far more than the unit 
Add to this the 
enormous volume of replacement parts 


figures would suggest. 


production which is continuing, and the 
overall total is well beyond past records. 


Parts Volume Breaks Record 


1933, replacement 
parts’ wholesale value was $234 million, 
in 1937 it had increased to $462 mil- 
lion, in 1941 to $718 million, last year 
to $1753 million, and this year probably 
to $2200 million. 
fact that dollar figures must be adjusted 
to give consideration to an approximate 
50 per cent inflation since 1939, still the 
cutpouring of replacement parts eclipses 
anything yet witnessed. Field reports 
indicate a mild softening in demand for 
certain types of parts, but in general, 
production is holding to the record level. 
Sheet steel parts, like fenders for ex- 
ample, needed on 1940 and 1941 pas- 
slowly rusting 
apart, in many cases are unobtainable. 


For example, in 


Even recognizing the 


senger cars which are 


A preview of the annual compilation 
of industry facts and figures, issued by 
the Autcmobile Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, confirms the above parts production 
history, and also reports other interest- 
ing basic statistics. For example, the 
employment trend in production work- 
ers—471,000 in 1929, 257,000 in 1932, 








Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. S. 
and Canada 
Estimates by Wara’s Automotive Reports 

1947 1946 

January 373,872 126,082 
February 399,717 84,109 
March 441,793 140,738 
April 449.388 248,108 
May 390,629° 247,620 
June 216,637 
July 331,000 
August 359,111 
September 342,969 
October 410,510 
November 380,664 
December 380,908 

12 ms. 3,268,456 

® Preliminary. 
Estimates for week ended: 

June 7 98,499 45,043 

June 14 97,943 50,206 

June 21 103,278 54,475 

June 28 105,000 66,913 











505,000 in 1937, 570,000 in 1941 and 
661,000 last year. To this total must be 


added another 178,000 salaried working 


people. 

No doubt few persons could come 
even close on a guess as to the annual 
tax bill collected from automobile users, 
also at an all-time high. It adds up to 
well over $2.5 billion—$551 million in 
registrations, $1065 million in state gaso- 
line taxes, $796 million in federal excise 
levies, and $95 million in other classifi- 
cations. A campaign has been started in 
Washington to convince legislators the 
automotive excise tax is working too se- 
vere a hardship on new car buyers, a 
industry leaders have 


position which 


taken for several years to no avail. 


Truck To Be First New Ford 


Ford has already spent an estimated 


$17 million on new dies, tools, jigs and 
fixtures for its 1948 line, according to E. 
R. Breech, executive vice president, First 
of the line will be new truck models, to 
appear late this fall. Next will come the 
new Mercury and Lincoln models, and 
finally the Ford itself, sometime after the 
turn of the year. Ford will change from 
the transverse-type rear spring used for 
many years to conventional longitudinal 
leaf springs, with coil springs in the 
front suspension. Experiments had been 
conducted with torsion bar springing, but 
the resultant ride was too “stiff” to suit 


company officials and engineers. 


Trucks Emphasize Comfort 


Chevrolet last week also announced 
details of its new trucks and commercial 
cars, featuring a number of improved 
features for the comfort and safety of 
drivers. Cabs are 8 inches wider and 
7 inches longer, with larger windshield 
Seat is fully adjustable 


and moves forward or backward on an 


and windows. 
inclined plane. An improved ventilat- 
ing system draws fresh air from the out- 
side and forces used air out through 
vents at the rear of the cab, minimizing 
fogging of glass. 

The trucks are built in a variety of 
models on nine wheelbases, and gross 
vehicle weight ranges from 4000 to 16,- 
000 pounds. The truck cab is complete- 
ly welded and features three-point sus- 
pension for better riding comfort. Hood 
design has been altered, now being of 
the alligator type, while fender styling 
likewise has been changed in the inter- 
ests of greater strength and greater 
durability, 

Demonstrating how trucks now cater 
to the esthetic, the Chevrolet deluxe 
panel body has stainless steel windshield 
reveal and window garnish and reveal 
moldings, as well as chrome-plated radia- 
tor grille and chrome-plated fender 
moldings, to say nothing of arm rests on 
doors and right and left hand sun visors. 

Frames of all heavy-duty types are 
entirely new. Use of frame reinforce- 
ments has been discontinued since both 
section modulus and size of the frame 
elements have been increased, siderails 
for example now being 8%-in. deep, with 
2%-in. flange and ™%-in. thick. 


Chevrolet Plant Is Unique 


First of two new postwar assembly 
plants to go into operation, the Chevro- 
let-Flint unit was opened for general in- 
spection last week, revealing a new methi- 
od of handling car and truck chassis in 
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process, known as “suspended assembly.” 
Instead of the chassis progressing along 
the assembly line on a floor level con- 
veyor, it is hung from an overhead mon- 
orail conveyor, bringing the work to the 
employee at bench level and permitting 
right-side-up assembly of the chassis and 
Of the 4% 


miles of conveyors installed in the plant, 
1 


free access from all sides. 
only %-mile is of the floor type, illustrat- 
ing the degree to which the overhead 
system has been used. 

Capacity of the plant is 80 units per 
hour and operations have been under 
way for about 30 days, gradually picking 
up speed as the 3500 employees become 
familiar with the assembly techniques 
involved. The layout includes ten build- 
ings located on 104 acres of property 
just outside the Flint city limits. Floor 
area totals 1,250,000 square feet, includ- 
ing the Chevrolet operations and those 
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of an adjoining Fisher Body unit. There 
are two passenger car and one truck as- 
sembly lines. 

The assembly building proper is the 
heart of the facility, with two operating 
levels and covering an area of 663 x 
1000 ft. Center main assembly bay is 
60 ft wide by 60 ft high. The second 
floor, a balcony effect, surrounds the 
main bay and is largely devoted to paint 
and trim operations and truck cab build- 
ing. 

Unique in plant layout, according to 
Chevrolet engineers, is the final assem- 
bly line “switch,” with two lines pro- 
gressing from dual body drop position. 
A single chassis line supplies the dual 
final lines, which are paced at one-half 
the speed of the chassis conveyor. 

Finished cars are driven off assembly 
lines onto a pneumatically operated par- 
allelogram which automatically checks 


and trues wheel alignment. At the same 
station, headlights are adjusted with the 
aid of photoelectric cells, after which ve- 
hicles are driven onto a test track behind 
the plant for preliminary road check. 


Another “first” claimed for the plant 
is the “power-and-free” conveyor sys- 
tem employed at several points. In the 
“power” phase, the power chain for the 
conveyor system makes direct contact 
with and moves the carrier. In the “free” 
phase, the chain loops up away from the 
carrier and permits it to be moved by 
hand, thereby enabling assembly work- 
ers to pace the rate of flow. 


An elevator device at the start of the 
line is another innovation. An empty 
frame carrier is brought into position at 
a level higher than the conveyor itself. 
It is moved into a rack which automat- 
ically lowers it to the proper position at 
the start of the line. A similar elevator 
operates at the end of the chassis assem- 
bly line to lift the empty carrier to the 
return line. 


A second new Chevrolet assembly 
plant will be completed and operating 
in the fall at Van Nuys, Calif., making 
a total of 11 assembly centers through- 
out the country, all of them supplied by 
20 manufacturing plants. 


Frame is hoisted into position, left, 
to start its trip down the “sus- 
pended’ assembly line for car and 
truck chassis 
Workmen, lower left, spot weld- 
ing truck cowl assembly. A battery 
of 42 individual welding units is 
operated in the truck cab and 
panel body shop 
Completed chassis, below, being 
lowered from the overhead assem- 
bly convevor to floor conveyor 
for final assembly of body and 
chassis 
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Carnegie-lllinois 
Announces Four 
Low-Alloy Steels 


Steels developed for aircraft 


and aviation industries and 


represent considerable alloy 
reduction 


FOUR new steels developed in the past 
two years for use in the aircraft and 
automotive industries have been 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary. These steels, according to corp- 


heavy 
announced by 


Corp., 


oration officials, are designed for gears, 
shafts and pinions used in planes, busses, 
trucks and 


heavy-duty industrial ma- 


chinery. 

Named “SuperKore” to emphasize the 
surtace- 
hardening treatment, the steels represent 


core strength produced from 
a considerable alloy reduction although 
Carnegie-Illinois officials 
that the switch to 


was achieved without reducing physical 


pointed out 
a lower-alloy series 


properties required for heavy-duty parts. 
Economies in material costs were indi- 
cated by the officials, as well as manu- 
facturing savings achieved by improved 
characteristics and 


carburizing greater 


ease in annealing and machining. 

The new steels will be made in four 
different grades: 

U.S.S. SuperKore 
parts. 

U.S.S. SuperKore AA for truck and 
tractor parts, 

U.S.S,. SuperKore B_ for 


burized parts commonly used in heavily; 


\ for heavy plane 


large car- 


loaded gears, shafts and_pinions. 


U.S.S. SuperKore C for use in mis- 


cellaneous 


heavy industrial 


parts. 


Allegheny Ludlum Pays Out 
$2 Million in Record Payday 


In the largest single payday in its his- 
tory, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. last 
week paid more than $2 million to over 
18,000 present and former employees. 

The special payday was for the pur- 
pose of making payments as a result of 
inequalities in wage rates during the 
period from Jan. 4, 1944, through March 
31, 1947. This part of the settlement. 
which was agreed upon by the company 
and its workers, is in accordance with a 
directive issued by the former National 
War Labor Board. 


An additional payment, the _ total 


amount of which will equal two cents an 
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NEW STRIP MILL: Republic Steel Corp.’s new 48-in. strip mill in Youngs- 

town has just started production. The mill, made by adding three 4-high 

finishing stands to the present 84-in. plate mill, will roll skelp for Repub- 

lic’s three electric weld tube mills at Youngstown and strip for further 
processing at the company’s Niles, O., plant 











hour during the affected period, will be 
paid later to employees whose wages 
deter- 


during that period have been 


mined to have been below present rates. 


Alabama Plans for Latin 
American Trade Program 


Alabama businessmen are planning a 
Latin 
contemplates 
craft from the Maritime Commission to 
be outfitted as a display ship for some 
4000 Alabama-manufactured articles. A 
five to seven month tour of South Am- 


American trade program which 


acquisition of a surplus 


erica with manufacturers’ agents, bankers 
and others aboard has been proposed to 
start in November or early December. 

Present plans call for the state to pay 
for outfitting the ship, and manufac- 
turers to bear operating and _ incidental 
costs. Initially, the program will need 
an estimated $750,000. 


Carnegie Tech Plans To Build 
200 Million Volt Cyclotron 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, has announced recent contribu- 
tions of $280,000 make it possible to 
realize plans for a 200 million volt syn- 
chro-cyclotron. 

Savings made on equipment offered 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp. at spe- 
cial prices, plus a contract from the U. S. 


Office of Naval Research in support 
of the project brought the total value 
of these contributions to $280,000, ful- 
filling conditions of a $300,000 appro- 
priation received by Carnegie Tech from 
the Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh last 
December. The foundation stipulated 
that its grant be supplemented by sub- 
scription of at least $250,000 toward the 


cyclotron from other sources. 


University Will Sponsor 
Labor Relations Conference 


Labor relations will be the theme of 
a midwestern conference on Industrial 
Management to be held at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., Oct. 
23-25, Frederick A. Middlebush, univer- 
sity president, has announced. The uni- 
versity will sponsor the conference in 
co-operation with organizations represent- 
ing 2000 Missouri industries. 

Already scheduled to address the gath- 
ering are: Frank Rising, general man- 
ager of Automotive & Aviation Parts 
Manufacturers, Detroit; and Glenn Gard- 
iner, president of New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr, Gardiner 
will discuss foreman training and the 
problems of foreman organization. 

Although primarily designed for in- 
dustrial policy-making and administra- 
tive officers, conference registration will 
be open to all persons interested in labor 
relations or industrial management. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


War Assets Administration, Chicago, 
announces the inauguration of a cam- 
paign to interest agricultural associations 
and other farmers’ representatives in sur- 
plus equipment. The program will en- 
deavor to show the farmer uses he can 
make of surplus tubing, wire cables and 
electrical equipment. 

—o— 

Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., has ap- 
pointed Laurent Industrial Development 
Co., New York, as representative for its 
mining tools in France, the French Em- 
pire, protectorates and mandates, the 
Saar, Spain and Italy. Kennametal has 
also appointed Lundwall & Co., Gote- 
borg, Sweden, as a distributing repre- 
sentative in Sweden for the company’s 
line of cemented carbide tools. 

—o— 

Aetna Standard Engineering Co., 
Youngstown, is closing its Warren, O., 
and Ellwood City, Pu., plants July 4 to 
July 13 for vacations. 

idiimnds 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, subsidiary of U. S. Steel, reports 
that in 12 of its plants it had operated 
without a single lost-time accident over 
a combined period of 25 million man- 
hours of working time. 

ileus 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, East Hari- 
ford, Conn., division of United Aircraft 
Corp., will be closed Aug. 22 to Sept. 2 
for the purpose of taking inventory. 

sciioes 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Cleve- 
land, announces that Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works will deliver to it in Augus' 
a steam turbine-electric passenger loco- 
motive that converts coal into electrical 
energy for its wheel drive and develops 
6000 hp. 

—o— 

Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, 
O., manufacturer of industrial furnaces, 
is closing its shop June 28 through July 
13 for vacations and physical inventory. 

pb abtitabe 

U. S. Machine Corp., Lebanon, Ind., 
manufacturer of Winkler domestic, com- 
mercial and_ industrial stokers, has 
licensed Champion Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
an affiliate of Consolidation Coal Co., to 
sell the stokers in the Pittsburgh area. 

—o— 

Sawhill Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa., pro- 
ducer of prefabricated pipe, has recent- 
ly completed a plant expansion program. 

—o— 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, 
Calif., has been awarded 4n Army Air 
Forces contract to conduct a design 
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study on supersonic aircraft. The study 
will be directed toward the develop- 
ment of a design capable of speed three 
times that of sound and with an altitude 
ceiling of 200,000 to 300,000 ft. 

omen * 

Alabama announces that the state’s 
coal production for the first five months 
of 1947 was 7,462,000 tons. Output for 
the same period last year was 5,425,000 
tons. 

Pawan 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadei- 
phia, has outlined tentative plans for 
an expansion program costing approxi- 
mately $7,500,000. Stockholders are 
being asked to vote at a special meeting 
July 3 on financial arrangements for the 
project. 

sails 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., New 
York, will close its Revere mills during 
the first week of July for vacations. Mills 
of jts Dallas and Chicago divisions will 
be shut down for the first two weeks of 
next month. 

snide 

Evans Products Co., manufacturer of 
freight-loading devices and automotive 
equipment, has moved its sales and ad- 
ministrative offices and manufacturing fa- 
cilities from Detroit to Plymouth, Mich. 

ar ee 

Twin Coach Co., Kent, O., produced 
184 busses in May, equaling its all-time 
record set in April. 

—o— 

American Electroplaters’ Society, Jen- 
kintown, Pa., has established a research 
project on the disposal of plating room 
wastes, which will be conducted at Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. This is 
the tenth of a series of projects set up as 
fellowships or grants at leading universi- 
ties and research institutions. 

abate cas 

Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of metal cutting tools, fastening 
products and electronic heating equip- 
ment, celebrated the 35th anniversary of 
its founding recently at a dinner meet- 
ing which featured recognition of 54 em- 
ployees who had completed 25 or more 
years of service with the organization. 

sail 

McGrath Steel Co., supplier of rein- 
forcing steel and wire mesh, has moved 
its office and plant to 6655 Hollis St., 
Emeryville, Calif. 

—o— 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, manufacturer of controls, 
regulators and allied products, has form- 
ed a subsidiary in Mexico, Honeywell- 


Brown S.A. with headquarters in Mexico 
City. Honeywell operates similar sub- 
sidiaries in England, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Canada. 

pial en 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of belting and rubber molded 
items, has transferred its Aero-Sol Rub- 
ber Products Division to Allis Rubber 
Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary. 

—o— 

R. V. Mfg. Corp., maker of hydraulic 
jacks, has moved from Lockport, N. Y., 
to a larger plant at Arcade, N. Y. 

—o— 

Morrison Steel Products Inc., Buffalo, 
manufacturer of auto stampings, an- 
nounces that its expansion program will 
cost about $500,000. An addition now 
under way will add 45,000 sq ft of floor 
area to its plant. Another addition is 
scheduled for next year. 

sii 

Eastman Kodak Co,, Rochester, N. Y., 
has purchased the Kodak Optical Works 
machine shop building from WAA for 
$175,000. The one-story plant has 35,- 
000 sq ft of floor area. 

iin 

National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces that its Superior Engine Divi- 
sion at Springfield, O., has plans under 
way for observance in 1948 of its 60th 
anniversary. The division makes diesei 
and gas engines. 

sects 

Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, manufac- 
turer of tools and abrasives, has appoint- 
ed ‘Wiley-Hughes Supply Co. Inc., Trea- 
ton, N. J., as its distributor in central 
New Jersey. 

wade 

American Well Works, Aurora, _ IIl., 
pump manufacturer, has acquired Anbar 
Foundry, Chicago, producer of brass and 
aluminum castings, and will operate it as 


the Anbar Foundry Division. 


——()-— 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., has begun construction at __ its 


Pittsfield, Mass., Works of a million-dol- 
lar high voltage laboratory. When used 
with existing G-E facilities, it will create 
the world’s largest man-made _ lighting 
center, 

ae 

American Stove Co,, St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of gas ranges and oil, gasoline 
and coal stoves, held an open house re- 
cently at its Harvey, Ill., factory with an 
attendance of 1200. 

—_—O— 

Nopeo Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J., 
recently honored 18 employees who have 
completed 15 vears’ service with the com- 
pany. Nopco now has 119 employees 
with at least 15 years’ longevity, or over 
10 per cent of the total number of em- 


ployees, 
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Industrial Pace Nearly 
Equals Postwar Peak 


INDUSTRIAL activity showed additional strength in 
the week ended June 21, with a result Sreet’s industrial 
production index rose one point to 163 per cent of the 
1936-1939 average, just one point below the postwar 
peak established in March. 

However, the high production pace is now due to 
feel effects of summer vacations which this year will 
be widespread in industry. This summer many industrial 
plants are closing for the vacation period, with the be- 
lief the year’s aggregate production will be disrupted 
less by such a plan than by a program of staggered vaca- 
tions under which a plant is without some of its key em- 
ployees all summer long. In addition, the closing of a 
plant for a vacation period provides opportunity to re- 
build and balance stocks of materials and components. 
AUTOS—An important factor in the currently high in- 
dustrial production pace is automobile output, which in 
the week ended June 21 reached an estimated 103,278 
passenger cars, trucks and busses and marked the first 
time since the week ended May 8 that the 100,000 mark 
has been exceeded. 
ressure for finished steel, particularly flat- 
rolled products, is holding ingot production at a steady 
and high level. For the past month the rate has been 
96.5 per cent of capacity, and in all but the first week 





of 1947 it has been at or above 90 per cent. 
COAL—Bituminous coal production this year through 
June 14 aggregated 37.4 per cent more than that for the 
corresponding period of last year but this lead is due to 
be cut down by work stoppages attending the cessation 
of government operation of the mines June 30 and the 
consideration of a new contract with the miners. 
PRICES—After rising for two consecutive weeks, the 
wholesale price index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics receded slightly in the week ended June 14 to 147.6 
per cent of the 1926 average. In the preceding week it 
had been 147.9 per cent. 
CONSTRUCTION—Stimulated by a heavy volume of 
contracts for projects classified as publicly owned, con- 
struction awards in the 37 states east of the Rocky 
mountains totaled $742,837,000 in May, 23 per cent over 
April of this year but 22 per cent under May, 1946, F. 
W. Dodge Corp., New York, reported. Publicly owned 
projects had a contract valuation of $302,053,000, 
or 41 per cent of the total of all contracts let in May. 
BUSINESS FAILURES—Return of competitive conditions 
to the nation’s economy is increasing the rate of business 
failures. On the upgrade since last November, business 
failures in May reached 378, highest for any one month 
since March, 1943, Dun & Bradstreet Inc. reported. This 
boosted the rate of failures per 10,000 concerns in busi- 
ness from 12.4 in April to 17.3 in May. Nearly half the 
May failures were in the $5000 to $25,000 liability size 
group. Of the 378 failures, 155, or 40 per cent, were 
manufacturing concerns. 
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The Index (see chart above): 


Latest Week (preliminary) 163 


Previous Week 162 Month Ago 160 Year Ago 135 





——— FIGURES THIS WEEK 
INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) } 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 


* Dates on request. 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) ; 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ath 


} Preliminary. { Federal Reserve Board. 





Money in Circulation (in millions of Sa 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago){ 


Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) .... 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) ......... 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ......... 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) .. 
$1947 weekly capacity is 1,749,928 net tons, 


Latest Prior Month Year 
Period® Week Ago Ago 
96.5 96.5 96.5 55.0 
4,676 4,702 4,663 4,129 
2,146 2,250 2,162 2,061 
5,114 5,113 5,025 4,949 
Were $94.5 $158.1 $113.2 $105.8 
103,278 97,943 96,651 54,475 
1946 weekly capacity was 1,762,381 net tons. 
900+ 895 891 858 
70 66 102 25 
$28,195 $28,253 $28,116 $28,116 
+6% +7% + 11% +37% 
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Men of Industry 





J. B. NEIMAN 


J. B. Neiman, general manager of the 
aluminum departments of Federated 
Metals Division, American Smelting & 
Refining Co., New York, has been re- 
elected president of the Aluminum Re- 
search Institute. 

iliac 

Robert C. Becherer has been appoint- 
ed plant manager of the Ewart plant ir 
Indianapolis of Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Warren H. Maxwell, formerly superin- 
tendent of the positive drive shop of the 
plant, has been appointed general super- 
S. L. Houck has been named 


general superintendent of the 


intendent. 
assistant 
plant, and Carl O. Schopp has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Ewart 
plant foundry 


1) 

John R. Johnston has been appointed 
assistant general manager of sales, Car- 
Steel 
He formerly had been manager of sales 
in the Milwaukee district office, and is 
succeeded there by Charles E. McIntyre, 


ne zie-Illinois Corp., Pittsburgh. 


who was formerly assistant manager of 
sales in the Detroit district sales office. 
Oo 

R. C. Jayne has resigned as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Atlas Steels 
Ltd., Welland, Ont., and as a member 
of the board of directors and executive 
committee. He had been associated with 
the company since 1932, and previously 
had been connected with the Jessop Steel 
Co., Washington, Pa., and the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, at Pittsburgh. 

= 

Morris S. Evans, recently district man- 
ager of the Buffalo plant of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., New York, has 
been appointed manager of the Estimat- 
ing Division, with headquarters in New 
York. 


—O— 


Alfred W. Schultz has been appointed 
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W. C. SNYDER JR. 


director of production and planning con- 
trol of the Warren City Mfg. Co., War- 
ren, O. 
—_, won 

W. C. Snyder Jr. has been elected a 
vice president in the Engineering & 
Construction Divisions of Koppers Co. 
He succeeds John F. 
Byrne, vice president, who was killed 


Inc., Pittsburgh. 


May 30 in a commercial airplane crash 
in Maryland. From 1937 to 1945, Mr. 
Snyder had been president and general 
manager of the Lewis Foundry Machine 
Division of the Blaw Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He also was a vice president 
and member of the board of the Blaw 
Knox Co. 
and general manager of the Continental 
Foundry & Machine Co., East Chicago, 


Ind. 


In 1945 he became president 


—— , 

Theodore E. Burke has 
Vanadium Corp. of America, New York, 
as sales engineer in the Railroad Divi- 


joined the 


sion. He will have headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Burke had formerly been con- 
nected with the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube C 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, as a 


Youngstown, and with the 


contact metallurgist. 
——0O— 

Clifford M. Sayre has been appointed 
general works manager, Sturtevant Divi- 
sion, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
direct manufacturing 
operations at the division’s plants at 
Hyde Park, Mass., Camden, N. J., La 
Salle, Ill., and Berkeley, Calif. 


—)-— 


burgh. He will 


Thomas Penfield has been appointed 
market analyst of the Crosley Division, 
Aveo Mfg. Corp., Cincinnati. 


—_—oO—. 


Harry A. Norrie has been appointed 
Buffalo branch manager of TelAutograph 
Corp., New York, and Fred Trevorrow 









WALTER BONSACK 


has taken over the post of branch man- 
ager at Hartford, Conn. 
Pine 
Walter Bonsack, director of labora- 
tories for National Smelting Co., Cleve- 
land, has been named chairman of the 
Aluminum & Magnesium Division of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, 
Chicago, He is the present division sec- 
retary and also serves as head of the 
reclamation and alloying committee. Di- 
vision vice chairman for the next two 
years will be Manley E. Brooks, Dow 
Chemical Co., Bay City, Mich. J. C. 
DeHaven, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O., has been elected secretary 
of the division. 


— 


W. N. Springer has been named pur- 
chasing agent for E. C, Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis. 

ner 

Elis S. 
assistant general manager of the Over- 
seas Operations Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit. 
gional group executive with the division. 


Hoglund has been appointed 


He had been a re- 


a , Sa 
Lorne ¥. Lavery has been promoted 
by New Departure Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, to manager of its De- 
Charles D. McCall has been 
appointed manager of automotive sales. 
Both have been sales engineers with the 


troit office. 


division. 
we , orn 
William M. Adams has been appointed 
to the executive staff of the Sprague Elec- 
tric Co., North Adams, Mass., to be in 


charge of export activities. He was 
formerly associated with the United 
States Rubber Co., New York. 

—o— 


Harold A. Hintz has been appointed 
Pacific Coast sales manager for the H. K. 
Porter Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. He will 
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ing Better Threads... Faster 


SUNICUT 196... 


Speeds Up Threading of Automatic Sprinkler Pipes, Improves Quality of Threads 


Here is a@ case where a big manufacturer of automatic fire-sprinkler 
systems increased production and improved his threads by replacing a 
special, expensive oil with Sunicut 196. 

Machine: No. 5 Landis Pipe-Threading Machine. 

Operation: Threading %” to 8” Pipe. Lubricant: Sunicut 196. 


in this case, a saving of 15% in oil costs resulted. This is a typical 


example of how Sun's “Job-Proved"’ cutting oils have aided in speed- by 
ing up production and in reducing costs. a UNOL ey 


Machine-tool operators prefer Sunicut because it is a clear, trans- 
parent, free-flowing, sulphurized mineral oil. Sunicut is recommended 


for those exacting jobs where an emulsifiable cutting oil is not suitable. LEG DU STRIAL 


Other ‘‘Job-Proved”’ Sunicut grades are suitable for use on 
automatic lathes, gear-cutters, etc. Contact the nearest Sun office for 
recommendations. PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd.—Toronto and Montreal 
































have headquarters in Los Angeles. J. F. 
Morley has been appointed district sales 
engineer, San Francisco. 

Alton A. Way has been appointed 
acting manager of the Tonawanda, N. Y., 
plant of the Chevrolet Motor Division, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit. He will 
serve during the absence of Alfred G. 
Gulliver, who is on sick leave. 

—_O—_ 

R, C. Hudson, H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has been elected president of 
the National Sprayer & Duster Associa- 
tion. Harold F. Brandt, Dobbins Mfg. 
Co., Elkhart, Ind., has been elected vice 
president. G. H. Collier, Elkhart, Ind., 
retires as president. 

-——{)-——_ 

E. G. Bailey has been elected 1947-48 
president of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. He is vice president 
of the Babeock & Wilcox Co.. New York. 

—O)— 

Richard H. Oberholtzer has been ap- 
pointed as a representative in the Detroit 
area for Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 
Charles H. Bodner has been appointed 
tool engineer and representative in the 
Los Angeles area, and John H. Wright 
a representative in the New England 
district. 

—)— 


Dr. Wilbur A. Lazier, director of the 
Southern Research Institute, Birming- 
ham, has been elected chairman of the 
Alabama Section, American Chemical 
Society, for 1947-48. He succeeds Dr. 
Russel L. Jenkins, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis. 

—o— 

Frank A. Newcombe, manager of parts 
manufacturing for the Lamp Division at 
Bloomfield, N. J., of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the incandescent 
lamp plant which the company will build 
in Little Rock, Ark. Hans N. Horst, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Fairmont, 
W. Va., Works of the division, has been 
named 


assistant manager of the new 


plant. 


— 


Joseph E. Bayne has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of the Lincoln-Mer- 
cury Division of the Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. He has been general 
sales manager of the Plymouth Division 
of the Chrysler Corp., Detroit. A. H. 
Crowley and Hugh F. Charlesworth have 
been named assistant sales managers of 
the Lincoln-Mercury Division, and Rich- 
ard E. Roberts has been appointed di- 
rector of the 


newly-created manage- 


meni relations department. 
—)-- 


Algot J. E. Larson has been re-elected 
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president and general manager of the Art 
Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. 
Y. Warren W. Cunningham has been 
named chairman of the board. 


oo 


J. F. MacEnulty has retired as chair- 
man of the board of directors of Pressed 
Steel Car Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. He has 
been associated with the company for 48 
years, joining it a month after it was 
organized in 1899. Mr. MacEnulty will 
continue to” be available to the company 
on a consultative basis. 


re 


D. C. Cameron, open hearth superin- 
tendent, Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, 
Calif., has been elected president of the 
newly organized Southern California 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Mining & Metallurgical Engineers. 


——fj— 


Joseph M. Weldon has been appointed 
assistant to the vice president of Inter- 
national Nickel Co. Inc., New York. 
He has been head of the Aeronautical 
Division of the nickel alloys sales de- 
partment of the company. 


—o— 


Fred J. Schreiber has joined the sales 
organization of the Universal Steel Co., 
Cleveland. He has had previous connec- 
tions with the Cleveland district sales 
office of Republic Steel Corp., and with 
the Ohio Pipe & Supply Co. Inc., Cleve- 
land. 


—_)— 


Joseph J. Duffy Jr. has been appointed 
manager of sales, Special Chemicals Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. He succeeds William P. 
Drake, recently appointed assistant vice 
president. 


tip 


Fred W. Sparks has joined the Buda 
Co., Harvey, Ill., as a district representa- 
tive in the Engine Division. He will 





JOSEPH J. DUFFY Jr. 


handle the Ohio Territory. He had former- 
ly been with the Euclid Road Machinery 
Co., Cleveland. 

—o— 

A. J. Darlson has been named to head 
the newly opened Atlanta sub-district 
office of the Edison Storage Battery Di- 
vision, West Orange, N. J., of Thomas 
A. Edison Inc. 

—o— 

F. L. Ebersole, formerly mechanical 
engineer, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., has joined Loewy Con- 
struction Co. Inc., New York, as assistant 
chief engineer of the Rolling Mill Di- 
vision. 

—o— 

A. B. Gibson, founder and president 
of the Gibson Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Engineering by the Clark- 
son College of Technology, Potsdam, 
N. Y. 


—O— 


Harry Saxer, general superintendent 
of the Aliquippa Works, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has retired 
after serving more than 47 years in the 
steel industry—more than 40 of them 
with Jones & Laughlin. 

—o— 


Ralph T. Brengle, Potter & Brumfield 
Sales Co., Chicago, has been elected pres- 
ident of the National Association of Re- 
lay Manufacturers, recently organized in 
Chicago. Other officers elected are: C. 
P. Clare, C. P. Clare & Co., Chicago, 
vice president; and J. J. Rowell, Guardian 
Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer. 

— , 


Francis E. Murphy and Henry: G. Mey- 
er have been appointed assistant produc- 
tion managers of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Murphy 
was formerly director of development at 
the company’s Whitemarsh Research La- 
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boratories, and Mr, Meyer was assistant 
to the preduction manager of the com- 
pany 
etal. 
Howard C, Wick has been appointed 
1 director of the American Car & Found- 
rv Co.. New York. 


tary of the company 


He has been secre- 
since 1916. 
- ) 
R. C. Fuller has been named general 
Pacific Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Detroit 


—O- 


manager of th 


RK. D. Moody has been appointed man- 
ager of the San Francisco district office 
of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
He succeeds F. Harvey Searight. 

ome! 

Joseph B. Cary has been elected execu- 
tive vice president of Food Machinery 
San Jose, Calif, He formerly had 
been president cf the company’s Niagara 


Corp., 


Chemical Division and vice president of 
He is a director of the 
company. Ernest Hart has been named 


the corporation. 


manager of the Niagara division and 
has also been made a vice president of 
the company. 


—_—Il— 


The following men have been appoint- 
ed to the staff of application engineers 
of Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa.: Hugh 
A. Pilling, who will work out of the Phil- 
idelphia office; Frank E, Ryan Jr., New 
England headquarters; Wm. Dalton Hus- 
ton and D. C. Cunningham, Detroit of- 
fice. Gilbert A. Bunn, formerly a repre- 
sentative, has been appointed manager 
of the Philadelphia district. Walter C. 
Lavers and Joseph F. Liebscher, both 
formerly application engineers, will now 
serve as representatives, and will work 
ut of the Kennametal office at Los An- 
Ralph L. Miller has joined the 


company as a representative in the Read- 


ve les. 


ing, Pa., area. 
—o 

Richard B. Carland has been appointed 

sales promotion manager of the wire and 

cable department of United States Rub- 

ber Co., New York. 

quarters in th 


in New York. 


He will have head- 


company *s general office 


o— 


Arthur W. Gittins, recently works man- 
ager of the Midland, Pa., plant of the 
» Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York. 
has been appointed special lecturer in 
the metallurgical 
ment of the 


engineering depart- 
University of Pittshurgh 
minis 

George McClennen, Delta Equipment 
Co., Philadelphia, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Machinery Dealers’ National 
Association, He Harvey H. 
Goldman, Harvey Goldman & Co., De- 
troit. Other officers elected are: Ralph 
Hochman, Ralph Hochman & Co., New- 


succeeds 


6 3] 


ark, N. J., first vice president; Joseph T. 
Weiss, Interstate Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, second vice president; and 
Charles Simmons Sr., Simmons Machine 


Albany, N. Y., 


Randolph K, Vinson, Chicago, is execu- 


Tool Corp., treasurer. 
tive director. 
ite 

The Babx Ot k « Wilcox i. Ne Ww York, 
has announced the following administra- 
tive changes for its Barberton, O., works: 
G. J. Hartnett Jr. has been appointed 
superintendent of planning, and M. Niel- 
sen has been named superintendent of 
production. 


—_VU— 


Dr. R. 
to the executive engineering staff of the 
Division of the 


Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 


M. Zabel has been appointed 


Lamp Westinghouse 
——-O-—- 

O. A. Schilling has been named east- 
ern sales manager of the Mechanical 
Goods Division, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron. 
as district manager of mechanical goods 
at Dallas, Tex. He will make his head- 


quarters in Akron. 


He has been serving 


saab 

Tully H. Turney has been appointed 
acting advertising manager of the Glid- 
den Co., Cleveland. Frank Gerlak, as- 
sistant in the advertising department, has 
been promoted to assistant advertising 
manager, 


—_—)— 


C. A. Fegtly has been appointed man- 
De Koltz, sales man- 
ager, the Pacific Coast Division of 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Their headquarters will be at the 


ager, and F. W. 


company’s new fabricating plant, Santa 
Clara, Calif. 

-—(-—— 
TePaske has been named vice 
Farm 


B. A. 
president in 
Equipment Division, Graham-Paige Mo- 


charge of | sales, 
tors Corp., Detroit. He had been assist- 
ant sales manager of the division. 


—O— 


E. C. Koster, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Vichek Tool Co., 
Cleveland, has been elected president 
and general manager of the organiza- 
tion to succeed the late F. J. Vichek, 
founder of the firm. Henry F. Vichek has 
been elected vice president. He formerly 
had been treasurer of the company. He 
is succeeded in that position by Donald 
B. Wilson, who also continues as secre- 
tary. 


—Oo— 


N. H. Callard has been appointed 
manager of rural electrification, industry 
sales departments, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh. He will be re- 
sponsible for development plans and co- 


ordination of sales efforts pertaining to 
the farm and rural market of the in- 
dustry sales departments and the Manu- 
facturing Divisions. 

elias 

T. Keith Glennan, formerly an execu- 
tive of Ansco Division, General Aniline 
& Film Corp., Binghamton, N. Y., and 
wartime director of the U. S. Navy 
Underwater Sound Laboratory, has been 
elected president of Case Institute of 
Technology. He succeeds Dr. William 
E. Wickenden, who retires in September 
after 18 years of service. 

a, 

Fred K. Schroeder has been named 
purchasing agent for foundry products 
and supplies at the West Allis works of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. J. J. Nimtz has been named pur- 
chasing agent for steel and mill products 
for the works. C. W. Berger, former pur- 
chasing agent for steel products, has re- 
signed to engage in an enterprise of his 
own. 

— CO— 

Stewart Roberts has been appointed 
director of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for Bendix Home Appliances Inc., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Edward L. Keenan has been elected 
president and general manager of Glenn 
M. Rogers Inc., Buffalo. He formerly 
had been vice president and general 
Mfg. Co., 


manager of the Farnham 


Buffalo. 
—Oo— 

E. K. Miller has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Aliquippa 
Works, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He succeeds Harry Saxer, 
who has retired. 

—o— 

Dr. William E. Good, physicist, West- 

inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, has 





ROBERT B. SWOPE 
President and general manager, Southern Oxy- 
gen Co. Inc., Washington, has been elected 
president, International Acetylene Association. 
Noted in STEEL, June 23 issue, p. 94 
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58. 
W. FOSH DEW 
Appointed sales manager of Clearing Machine 


Corp., Chicago. Noted in STEEL, June 23 
issue, p. 94 





been granted a year’s leave of absence 
from the research laboratories to aid in 
atomic energy investigation at the Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory near Chicago. 

John J. Davis Jr., manager of railroad 
material sales, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., 
subsidiary of the U. S. Steel Corp., 
New York, has joined the Railroad Di- 
vision of Inland Steel Co., Chicago. In 
January, 1948, he will become manager 
of sales, Railroad Division, succeeding 
William J. Hammond, vice president, 
who will retire at that time. 

The Electric Metal Makers Guild Inc. 
have elected the following officers for 
the coming year: President, R. H. Frank, 
Bonney-Floyd Co., Columbus, O.; vice 
president, A, J. Scheid Jr., Columbia Tool 
Steel Co., Chicago Hts., IIl.; secretary- 





HARRY DOBRIN 
Has been named president of Furnace Engi- 
neers Inc., Pittsburgh. Noted in STEEL, June 
23 issue, p. 97 


treasurer, D. L. Clark, Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
—o— 

Harry Oldham has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the New Brunswick, N. 
J., foundry of Mack Trucks Inc. He will 
be in direct charge of the production of 
all the company’s castings. 

antlbinds 

John L. Griffith has been appointed 
sales manager in the New England ter- 
ritory for the Federated Metals Division 
of the American Smelting & Refining 
Co., New York. He has been associated 
with the company for 17 years. He 
succeeds Maxwell M. Levey, who has 
resigned. 

—o— 

George L. Nunn has been appointed 

southern Connecticut sales engineer, Ma- 


chinery Division, Austin-Hastings Co. 





DOUGLAS M. LYON 
Appointed sales manager, Porter-Cable Ma- 
chine Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Noted in STEEL, 
June 23 issue, p. 94 


Inc., Cambridge, Mass. He will operate 
from an office to be established in the 
New Haven district. Ralph L. Hohn- 
horst will continue to work from that of- 
fice, but will now be able to spend his 
entire time in central and northern Con- 
necticut. 
Sank 

D. J. Neasham is president of the Ot- 
tumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. He 
succeeded his father, J. W. Neasham, 
who died last September. Ralph W. 
Jones is vice president in charge of sales 
of the company. 

Sle ae 

L. W. Stolte, secretary and general 
credit manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men. 





OBITUARIES... 


Leon F. Payne, 63, treasurer of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
subsidiary of United States Steel Corp., 
died June 22. He had been connected 
with the United States Steel Corp. in 
various positions for more than 35 years, 
and from 1929 to 1940 had been vice 
president and treasurer of the Oil Well 
Supply Co., a subsidiary of the corpora- 
tion. 

Shaina 

F. G. Switzer, 84, founder and former 
president of the Electro Chemical En- 
graving Co. Inc., New York, died June 
22. 

péietpaads 

W. J. Wahl, 52, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Upson Bolt & Nut Division of 
the Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
died June 22. He had been connected 
with the division for 37 years. 





o—- 


Lee Showers, 68, retired general su- 


June 30, 1947 


perintendent of the window glass plants 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
died recently. He had been associated 
with the company since 1901. 
eaten 
George F. Golby, manager of Jessop 
Steel Co. Ltd., and the Ajax Distributing 
Co., Toronto, Ont., died recently. 
leila 
Reinhold G. von Kokeritz, 81, founder 
and president of the Durabla Mfg. Co. 
and Canadian Durabla Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., died recently. 
NS 
Henry L. Waterman, formerly a part 
owner and treasurer of the Union Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., died re- 
cently in that city. 
pare 
Harvey D. Symonds, 72, engineer and 
contract manager, George A. Fuller Co.., 
New York, died recently at Orange, N. J. 
a 
Walter B. Weisenburger, 59, executive 
vice president, National Association of 


Manufacturers, New York, died suddenly 
June 23 of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
cuales 

William A. Kowalke, 56, supervisor 
of construction and design, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., New York, died 
recently. He had been connected with 
the organization for 30 years. 

—O— 

Lorenzo B. Smith, 61, for 37 years 
senior partner, Smith & Robinson Co., 
Chicago, died June 10. 

smaiinens 

Walter E. Lucy, 55, chief field ac- 
countant for the Stone & Webster En- 
gineering Corp., Boston, died recently. 

nicks 

Arthur F. Schefft, 63, industrial sup- 
ply salesman and former official of the 
Universal Valve & Fittings Co., Cleve- 
land, died June 16. 

auliancae 

Robert M. Gantert, 52, industrial ma- 
chinery manufacturer's agent, New York, 
died recently. 








By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor, STEEL 


E. 


Part Four of a Series, 
in Which Is Told Some- 
thing of the Origin and 
Development of Plan- 
ers and Shapers, and 
Their Importance To- 
day as Basic Types of 








more clearly descriptive name for those machine 

shop operations carried on by metal planers, 
shapers and slotting machines, I am using the term “sur- 
face machining” to cover them. Had it been a smart 
choice of words, this explanation would not be necessary. 
However, let’s get on with the story. 

Machine tools often are characterized as “machines 
which make all machines—including themselves”. Of no 
class is that statement more true than the planer family. 
Builders of machinery—including machine tools—are 
today inclined to take planers for granted. When a 
design involves long beds demanding straight, flat, 
parallel and smooth surfaces, they toss the problem over 
to the planer builder. He in turn has to design and build 
a planer approximately twice as long and at least as 
accurate as the big part to be planed. 

What a surprise it would be to the customer if—in- 
stead of the planer—the planer manufacturer delivered 
to the customer a box containing carpenter’s chalk and 
chalk line, hammers and cold chisels, a large assortment 
of files, some hand scrapers, a box of Prussian blue, a 
machinist’s level and three rough castings for surface 
plates. Those were the tools and equipment used by the 
early machinery builders to produce true, flat metal sur- 
faces. Those were the tools by which the first planers 
were produced. 

At the basis of that handicraft lay the natural law 
which enables three surface plates, after laborious chip- 
ping and filing, to be “scraped together” with infinite 
patience to produce true planes which in turn can be 
used to check other laboriously chipped and filed and 
patiently scraped surfaces until they too become approxi- 
mately true planes. 


ACKING the necessary imagination to think up a 





Upper left—Metal removing ability of modern heavy 
duty planer is demonstrated in machining slab of tough 
steel at the Warner & Swasey plant 


Lower left—Pioneer project in machine tool electrification 
as carried out by the G, A. Gray Co., Cincinnati, on a 
heavy duty planer back in the early 1900s 


Center—Battery of motor driven shapers with crank- 











Planers will be among the largest, most powerful 
“Master Tools of Industry” operating at the National 
Machine Tool Show, Chicago, September 17-26 1947. 


Don’t be dislead by their “single point tool” classi- 
cation. 1947 model planers with four or more heads 
equipped with carbide tools, are capable of record 
production. That will be demonstrated during the 
Big Show. 











Is it surprising that the early steam engine builders 
racked their brains to devise “straight line motions” made 
up of pivoted links to avoid the use of slides? They had no 
planer manufacturers to whom they could toss those prob- 
lems before the days of Spring of Aberdeen, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Joseph Branah, Matthew Murray, James Fox, George 
Rennie, Joseph Clement and Richard Roberts, the Scott- 
ish and English engineers and machine tool builders 
whose basic planer developments took place between 
1793 and 1820. In the 1830s, Joseph Clement's “great 
planer” was working night and day at the rate of $4.32 
per square foot. It planed less than one square foot an 
hour—but even at that Mr. Clement was doing all right 
for those days. His virtual monopoly on large work con- 
tinued for 10 years. 

American machine tool builders came into the planer 
field in the 1820s with designs which probably were 
suggested to them by British (Please turn to Page 102) 


type “quick return”. Operating on tool work, they 
demonstrate convenience of supervision. Photo courtesy 


International Nickel Co. 


Below—Draw cut shaper with variable voltage drive, 
built by Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon, Mich., for gener- 
ating curved surfaces on ship propellers. Phote courtesy 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 63 
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NO system for controlling production and flow of parts 
can be recommended, without qualification, as “best” for 
all manufacturing plants. 


has its own 


problems which must be carefully analyzed in the light 
of that particular shop’s individual requirements, and the 
necessary controls set up to meet the needs. 
Recognizing the gap that may exist between shop and 
production oftice, with regard to paperwork, here is a con- 
trol program that is simple enough to be adopted with- 
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One way to avoid last minute parts shortages 

and other unnecessary production delays is 

to adopt a well-planned system of control 
which requires a minimum of paperwork 


The production planning department will make out a 
production card, Fig. 2, showing operations which 
are to be performed on each machine. Production cards 
are of four types usually identified by different colors: 
Standard parts master card, branch batch card, special 
parts master card, special parts branch batch card. 

The cards are then returned to engineering after the pro- 
duction department has ordered such steel, castings, forg- 
ings as are necessary. The engineering or production 
engineering departments design such dies, jigs or fixtures 
as may be needed. Instructions for making these are issued 
to the tool room via the production department. 
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In this second and concluding part of 

the series, the authors outline a gen- 

eral program for keeping the cost of 

owning and operating a lighting sys- 
tem at a minimum 


Aah 
How To Budget 


ONE of the past presidents of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society once wrote an article about “the real light- 
ing expert”.!. The individual so identified was the man 
with soap and water who washed up dirty reflectors and 
replaced burned-out lamps. The point was good then, 
and is today. An originally well-designed system will per- 
form efficiently only in proportion to the extent to which 
it is maintained. 

It is axiomatic, therefore, that if there is to be more 
sense to industry’s lighting dollar we must plan to keep 
the equipment in good shape. Poorly maintained reflec- 
tors and old or burned-out lamps reduce the illumination 
level and the supposed savings actually increase the unit 
cost of light delivered to the work area. 

Planning the maintenance of a lighting system is as im- 
portant as planning to have an adequate installation in the 
first place. Without planning for it, very little mainte- 
nance is done. Lamps do not operate forever and must be 
replaced, and the loss of light due to accumulated dust and 
dirt on lamps and reflectors may be in excess of 40 per 





cent. 






In outlining a general program of planned lighting main- 
tenance, some assumptions have to be made. Considera- 
tion has to be taken of the multitude of conditions special 
to a particular plant. Our plan, therefore, is arranged so 
that experience in any plant can indicate minor changes 
without loss of the essential features. 

Three factors are recognized as basic to the develop- 
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By J. C. FORBES and J. L. TUGMAN 
Engineering Division 
Lamp Department, General Electric Co. 
Nela Park, Cleveland 


ment of the program. (Although fluorescent lamps are 
used throughout this discussion, the counsel given can be 
applied to other sources with some exceptions which are 
noted). 1. Collection of dirt and dust on equipment re- 
duces light output. 2. Lamp burnouts must be replaced. 
3. Lighting equipment must be accessible to be main- 
tained. 

It must be recognized that dust and dirt will collect on 
lighting equipment much more rapidly during the first few 
months of operation, either when it is new or after it has 
been cleaned. The rate of dirt depreciation will vary with 
the various communities in which the plants are located, 
as well as with the type of product and conditions in the 
individual buildings within any one plant. Observations 
indicate that if the lighting equipment is allowed to re- 
main untouched for an indefinite period, it would finally 
reach a point at which it would not further reduce the 
light output. 

For example, for one particular set of conditions the 
point of equilibrium might be about 52 per cent of initial 
output; that is, the most that lighting equipment would 
depreciate due to dust and dirt would be 48 per cent. This 
figure will vary with type of equipment and the atmos- 
phere in different plants. For purpose of illustration let 
us assume that depreciation would average approximately 
4 per cent per month for the first 4 to 6 months, and then 
gradually decrease in successive months until the maximum 
depreciation is reached. 
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Fig. 6 — Installation at National 
Aluminum & Bronze Co., Cleveland, 
provides 35 footcandles with 3000-w 
mercury units which serve 1400 sq 
ft of floor space per unit. Units are 
mounted 40 ft above floor on dis- 
connecting hangers which facilitate 
cleaning 


Fig. 7—Maintenance man on safety 
ladder relamps fixture 


Fig. 8—Close-up of disconnecting 
hanger used in installation shown in 
Fig, 6 


Fig, 9—Portable maintenance plat- 
form designed so two men can work 
on two rows of fixtures. Platform 
can straddle machinery between rows 


Cleaning of reflectors and lamps is the heart of “planned 
lighting maintenance’?. It can be shown that even for 
high labor rates, it is economical to clean fixtures more 
frequently than is commonly done. The most economical 
frequency of cleaning can be established for any installa- 
tion by consideration of three items: 

A. Annual cost of owning and operating the lighting 

system 

B. Rate of depreciation due to dirt collection on units 

C. Cost of cleaning. 

A—To indicate how to find the annual cost of owning 
and operating a lighting system, the following analysis has 
been made for two industrial type reflectors employing 
four 40-w fluorescent lamps. This method can, of course, 
be adapted to any type of reflector and set of operating 
conditions. 

Installation Cost per Outlet: The annual cost per out- 
let depends upon a given “write off’ of the first cost, the 
cost of energy, and the cost of lamp replacement, includ- 
ing labor cost. 
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Installation Cost per Outlet $42.50 


Annual owning cost at 16-2/3 per cent per year 7.10 
Lamp replacement cost (4000 hours annual 
operation) (lamps replaced once a year) 
Lamp cost 30 per cent discount 
(4 x $1.00 x 70 per cent) 2.80 
Labor to replace 80 
— 3.60 
Annual energy cost at le kwh 
(191 w x 4000 hours) 7.60 
Annual cost per outlet $18.30 


Chis is cost of operating outlet 4000 hours regardless of 
quantity of light received, excluding cost of cleaning. 
B—In order to determine the rate of depreciation due 
to dirt collection on any particular type of luminaire, a 
simple test may be made in three steps right in the area in 
which they are located. 1—Clean all units and start with 
relatively new lamps so replacement will not be necessary 
during test. 2—After a specified time has elapsed, pref- 
erably 4 months, or at least 2: months, make footcandle 


lamps again, and with the same lamps installed, make a 
second set of footcandle readings, using same locations. 

Difference between the before and after footcandle 
readings (steps 2 and 3) will give the amount of light that 
is being lost through the dirt that collected on the fixtures 
and the lamps. This can be expressed in per cent of total 
light that is available as determined in step 3. Divide the 
per cent of light lost by the number of months elapsed 
between the time the test was started and when it was 
completed, to obtain rate of depreciation per month. 

In one industria] plant where a test was conducted, the 
light meter indicated an average of 34 footcandles in an 
area after 4 months of no maintenance (step 2). The 
lamps and reflectors were cleaned that night and the next 
night when the illumination was measured in the same 
area, the meter indicated 40 footcandles, (step 3). This 
shows that 6 footcandles (40 minus 34) were lost through 
the dirt that collected during the 4 months. Six foot- 
candles is 15 per cent of the total of 40 available after 
washing. Divide 15 per cent by 4 months and a figure of 
about 4 per cent per month, “rate of depreciation through 
dirt collection,” is obtained. 

C—By estimating or by obtaining 





readings in the test area. 3—Clean the reflectors and 
TABLE II 
MONTHS BETWEEN CLEANING OF LIGHTING LUMINAIRES FOR OPTIMUM ECONOMY 
Basic Annual Cost Cost of 
Of Light per Outlet Cleaning 


per outlet 


(Section A) (excluding [ 
i (Section C) 


cost of cleaning) 


10« 2.1 Mo 1.7 Mo. 

$12.50 20x 2.9 Mo 2.3 Mo. 
50 4.4°Mo 3.6 Mo. 

$1.00 5.5°Mo 4.7*Mo. 

10« 1.7 Mo 1.4 Mo. 

$20.00 20« 2.3 Mo. 1.9 Mo. 
50c 3.6 Mo. (3.0)Mo. 

$1.00 4.7°Mo. 3.9 Mo. 

10« 1.4 Mo. 1.1 Mo. 

$30.00 20 1.9 Mo 1.6 Mo. 
50 3.0 Mo 2.4 Mo. 

$1.00 4.1°Mo 3.3 Mo 

10« 1.2 Mo 1.0 Mo. 

$40.00 20« 1.7 Mo. 1.4 Mo. 
50 2.6 Mo. 2.0 Mo. 

$1.00 3.6 Mo. 2.8 Mo 


® Estimated 
of dirt depreciation is valid for about 4 months. 
been made which are as accurate as can be made at this time. 


Monthly Rate of Depreciation Due to Dirt Collection (Section B) 
4% 6% % % 


In setting up this table the straight line relationship between time and the rate 
For periods longer than 4 months estimates have 


an actual cost of cleaning, it is now 
possible to determine from Table II 
the number of months that should 
elapse between cleaning of luminaries 


oe te 1a uo. for a particular installation. 
2.0 Mo. 1.8 Mo. ey " alt leas as 
si. oo For example, taking the cost per 
4.0 Mo. 3.5 Mo. outlet as figured in (A) above at ap- 
1.2 Mo. 1.0 Mo. proximately $20.00, with dirt collec- 
. NLO. ° MO. a 
2.5 Mo. 2.2 Mo. tion at the rate of 4 per cent per 
3.3 Mo. 2.9 Mo. " 

month as (Please turn to Page 96) 
1.0 Mo. .8 Mo. : 
1.3 Mo. 1.2 Mo. 
2.0 Mo. 1.8 Mb. 
2.7 Mo. 2.5 Mo. 
8 Mo. 8 Mo. Figs. 10, 12—Illumination in per cent of 
1.2 Mo. 1.0 Mo. nsti > , 
8 Mo. 6 Me initial (after 100 hours) to be expected 
2.5 Mo. 2.2 Mo. from a general fluorescent lighting system 


operating one and two shifts and cleaned 
two or three times a year. Shaded area 
represents light lost but paid for to the 
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extent cleaning is omitted. Comparison be- 
tween two and three cleanings is indicated 
by darker overlay pattern designating effect 
of cleaning at 6-month intervals 
Fig. 11—Depreciation of lighting equip- 
ment caused by collection of dirt and 
and dust in 1 year as expressed in per cent 
of initial of clean reflectors and lamps if 
rate of depreciation is assumed to be 4 
per cent per month. Curve will vary de- 
condition and type af 
lighting system 
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ECONOMICS OF AUTOMATICS: = Although Rhode 
Island is the smallest state in the Union, its influence in 
the machine tool industry is great—and has been since 
the beginning of that industry here in America. 

A few weeks ago it was my privilege to visit Rhode 
Island, and to take a one-day “refresher course” in ma- 
chine tool design. The place was the Potter & Johnston 
Machine Co. in Pawtucket. My “professor” was Norman 
R. Earle, vice president of the company. 





The primary business at the Potter & Johnston plant is 
the design and manufacture of automatic chucking and 
turning machines and automatic turret lathes—fields in 
which this company pioneered around the turn of the 
century. My refresher course under Mr. Earle’s tutelage 
was confined to engineering principles and economic con- 
siderations involved in redesign of automatic turret 
lathes to meet 1947 conditions. 

As we went over the design of the new machine point- 
by-point, Mr. Earle unfolded the engineering and econ- 
omics underlying its design. For example, ability to handle 
tungsten carbide tooling is a prime consideration. That, 
of course, means more speed, more power and greater 
rigidity than formerly were required. However, high 
speed steel machining is anything but a dead issue. 
Therefore a dual range of speeds—one for high speed 
steel and one for carbide tooling is desirable. It can be 
done through change gears. 

At the same time, when boosting up speeds and feeds 
the fact must not be lost sight of that gains in that direc- 
tion easily can be lost through lack of attention to the 
“material handling” phases of the work cycle. There is 
no use in shearing off a few seconds from cutting time, 
if these are lost in loading and unloading. Hence careful 
attention to quick, safe chucking and unchucking of work 
—in this case by compressed air. 

By the same token, nothing is gained by spectacular 
machining when the cycle of operations is full of “non- 
productive time”. Particular attention is paid to quick 
speed and feed changes and rapid traverse through elec- 
tro-pneumatic control of multiple disk clutches, involv- 
ing split second timing; high speed rapid traverse during 
noncutting phases of work cycle; automatic changes of 
speed to suit various operations on the work; quick start- 
ing and quick braking of spindle; and quick turret in- 
dexing without shock by Geneva mechanism. 

Another important way in which economics should be 
considered—this time from the angle of the user—is in 
the matter of space occupied by the machine. In the 
old days there was some tendency to spread out a ma- 
chine tool. Today the effort must be to get maximum 
working capacity into minimum machine size. The reason 
is simple. Floor space in modern plants is at a premium, 
it costs real money. Therefore, the more production per 
square foot, the more profitable the operation. 

The final, but by no means the least, important angle 
on 1947 design with which I was impressed by Norman 
Earle during my Pawtucket sojourn, was that of the man 
who runs the machine. From the operator’s point-of-view 
a machine tool must be safe; it must be convenient and 
easy to start, stop, load, unload and tool; it must help 
him to earn more—not hinder him; and it should have 
appearance which will give him a sense of confidence 
and pride and incentive to keep the machine clean. 
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Seen and Heard 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


My general conclusion was that in the design of 1947 
machine tools, knowledge of economics and of the “hu- 
man factor” rates on an equal plane with knowledge of 
the latest engineering principles. On the basis of this 
preview of things-to-come which I had down in Rhode 
Island, I foresee that careful study of the economics and 
the human factors involved in machines shown at Chi- 
cago in September, will be very much in order in evalu- 


ating them. 


RUTHMAN ON WEALTH: As a guest contributor 
to this page this week, I introduce A. H. Ruthman, vice 
president, Ruthman Machinery Co., Cincinnati. 

Mr. Ruthman has this message: “It is not the amount of 
labor we do that creates wealth, but rather its effective- 
ness. Wealth increases—not in making work but through 
saving work. Let us imagine the case of 100 people con- 
fined to an island where they are entirely dependent on 
their own labor. Suppose that the labor of all those people 
is needed to find enough food to keep them alive. Then 
that food is their sole wealth. They can possess nothing 
more because all their efforts are needed to feed them- 
selves. They must feed themselves or die. Under such 
conditions they cannot have clothes or houses or furniture 
or any other comforts. 

“Suppose further that a clever one among them invents 
a good weapon with which to hunt—a weapon so effective 
that only 50 people now are needed to feed the 100 
Islanders. In that case, the work of 50 food getters is 
saved, therefore those 50 persons are set free to do other 
jobs. Those 50 so set free thereupon get to work con- 
structing huts and fashioning garments. The little com- 
munity thus becomes richer not because more work is 
done, but because a particular form of work has been 
saved. 

“Suppose that 50 remaining food getters, by still further 
inventions, can be cut down to 25. With those 25 
producing the food needed by the 100 Islanders, 75 now 
are free to do other work. Again the Islanders have be- 
come richer because work has been saved. 

“A nation can only become richer by means of or- 
ganization and inventions through which there is con- 
tinuing progress in setting labor free to do other work. 
The arrangement of work in such fashion as to make it 
most fruitful is a very important thing and not everyone 
has a gift for such happy arrangement. Correct organ- 
ization and invention save work. By saving work, they set 
free more and more labor to do other kinds of work. This 
is a most impcvtant economic truth, for the neglect of 
which we pay heavy penalties in poverty and distress.” 








































ESPITE the emphasis placed on the chemical sur- 
face treatment of magnesium alloys to prevent 
corrosion, the fact should be recognized that in most 
applications a combination of surface treatment and or- 
ganic finish will constitute the final protective coat. Most 
organic finish systems for magnesium will consist of 
either two or threé different finishing materials, each ap- 
plied in single or multiple coats. 

Prime coats and top coats are a requisite and, in cer- 
tain instances where a high finish luster is required or 
desirable, such as truck bodies, typewriters, and other 
business machines, and a variety of similar applications, 
a surfacing or filler coat may be applied between the 
primer and finishing coats. However, in the entire finish- 
ing system each of the materials used must exhibit cer- 
tain qualities that are compatible with each other, with 
the magnesium alloy used, and with the conditions to 
be encountered during the service life of the product. 

A large portion of magnesium products is dichromated 
by the producer prior to shipment. If parts are used as 
received, no additional chemical surface treatment will 
be required. If, however, certain manufacturing operations 
injure or remove a portion of the chemically treated sur- 
face, it will be necessary to re-treat before any organic 
fmish is applied. 

Primer Coat: In all organic finish systems the primer 
coat will be the first material applied. This means that 
the primer must not only exhibit anticorrosive and pre- 
servative qualities but, in addition, must serve as a bond 
or anchor between all subsequent coats and the magnes- 
ium alloy. Thus careful selection of a primer, in con- 
sideration of the service it must perform, is a major step 
in initiating an effective organic finish system. 

Some of the requisite qualities?! of a magnesium 
primer are listed as follows: (1) Resistance to salt water 
and moisture penetration; (2) good adhesion to the 
base metal or base film; (3) acceptable bonding surface 
for subsequent coats; (4) flexibility and toughness; and 
(5) corrosion retarding. Also, there are certain desirable 
qualities of a primer that may contribute to ease of 
processing of articles such as: (1) Rapid drying; (2) not 
affected by subsequent coatings; (3) impervious to sun 
rays; (4) insoluble in hydrocarbon solvents when dry. 

Resistance to water and moisture permeability and 
penetration is the foremost factor in determining whether 
or not a primer may be used with magnesium. Moisture 
permeability implies greater danger than the actual 
softening and destruction of the prime coat. Unless the 
primer can effectively prevent moisture penetration, its 
purpose as a protective barrier between the base metal 
and exterior corrosive elements is of no consequence. 

Although a primer for magnesium will seldom be 
called upon to adhere directly to the metal, it should 
exhibit the quality of anchoring itself to the film formed 
by an appropriate chemical surface treatment. Any 
primer coating that fails to adhere will soon lose its 
effectiveness, resulting in actual peeling of the film, or 
in blistering that substantially shortens its life. The primer 
coat must in turn furnish a bonding surface for subse- 
quent coats of paint. 

Since in this case bonding is generally accomplished 
by mechanical interlocking between the interfaces of 
both paint coats, use of a primer that develops a hard, 


smooth, lustrous finish should be avoided. It should 
be recognized that primers which will aid in inhibiting 
the corrosion of magnesium are desirable. In this con- 
nection pigments with an alkaline reaction should not 
be used; also, pigments containing ingredients conducive 
to galvanic action, such as graphite, should be avoided. 

To meet the above requirements basic pigments are 
most satisfactory for use with magnesium, with zinc 
yellow exhibiting the most desirable all around charac- 
teristics. Use of red oxide as a primer pigment has met 
with good results, but is generally thought to require a 
baking operation to bring out the optimum qualities. 
Purity of the zinc yellow pigment used in primers for 
magnesium is important. Low chloride and low sulphate 
zinc yellows are desirable. Most pigment manufacturers 
recognize this and zinc yellow pigment with controlled 
chloride and sulphate content is now available for primer 
formulations. 

Vehicle for Primer: In general, the selection of a suit- 
able vehicle for the primer pigment is governed by the 
service demand of the finishing shop. A wide choice of 
materials is available. Oxidizing oils such as linseed oil 
give good service as primer vehicles, although they have 
the disadvantage of slow drying qualities. This necessarily 
slows the flow of products through the finishing depart- 
ment. The phenolic resin varnishes and tung oil, though 
both exhibit a high resistance to moisture penetration, are 
comparable to linseed oil in the length of drying time. 

Combination of alkyd resins with phenolic resins gives 
products having very good primer vehicle characteristics. 
The nitrocellulose lacquers are fast drying primer vehicles 
but tend somewhat toward brittleness and poor adhesion. 
Combination of nitrocellulose lacquers with the alkyd 
resins increases flexibility, but the strong solvents re- 
quired to bring about this combination are apt to soften 
and damage previously applied primer coats. 


In the application of the primer coat care should be 
taken to assure even distribution over the entire surface. 
This is particularly important when the part has sharp 
radii or angular protrusions. Surface tension of the liquid 
primer tends to draw the coating thin over such areas 
and there is some danger that actual rupture will occur, 
thus leaving a small area of the base metal in an un- 
primed state. The primer should be applied in a thin 
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Fig. 52—Infrared drying of 
wax-coated magnesium 


griddles 






Fig. 53—Spray painting a 
magnesium casting 






Fig. 54—Painted magnesium 
panels after one year of tide 
water test showing need for 
chemical treatment 
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coat averaging 0.0005-in. in thickness. 
To insure complete coverage and maxi- 
mum inhibitive value, it is generally 
recommended that two coats of primer 
be used. 

Finish Coatings: For indoor exposure 
where the main requirement of a finish 
system js for decorative purposes, prac- 
tically any type of paint properly ap- 
plied over the primer will be satisfactory. 
However, in the selection of a finish 
coating material the high coefficient of 
expansion of magnesium should be taken 
into consideration since the more inelas- 
tic paints and enamels may crack and 


flake off if the 


temperature. 


article is exposed to 
extremes of 

Fer mild indoor exposures, paint sys 
tems are sometimes applied directly over 
the chemically treated magnesium. sur- 
face without the use of a primer. For 
ordinary exterior exposures free from in- 
dustrial contamination the oil base syn- 
thetic enamels of the glycercl phthalate 
or phenol formaldehyde type will give 
satisfactory results. A good grade spar 
varnish pigmented with aluminum paste 
in the ratio of 2 lb of paste per gallon 
of vehicle has been found to provide 
good protection, 

Recent results on service data indicate 
that baked finishes are very effective for 
the protection of magnesium. Black japan 
and color coats are used for various kinds 
of product finishing. These materials are 
wailable in different lusters varying from 
flat to Some of the best 
finishes for baking are the oil-base pheno- 


high gloss. 
lic resin varnishes or enamels pigmented 


with aluminum 


Certain plastic 
coating materials of the urea type are 
also used with good results. It is re- 


ported that satisfactory experimental re- 


paste. 


sults are obtained by the application of 
1 baked urea-formaldehyde type coating 
directly to castings without the use of a 
priming material. 

Baking finishes cn magnesium alloys 
may be carried out in ovens or by means 
of infrared lamps. Consideration must be 
given, however, to the effect of kaking 
times and temperatures upon the mech- 
nical properties of certain magnesium 
loys. Most finishes do not require bak- 
ing temperatures jin 


325° F. 


excess of 270 to 
and baking temperatures within 
this range, in general, will not harm the 
properties of most magnesium alloys 
within a practical length of time. 

The number of prime and finish coats 
required depends to a large extent upon 
the service conditions to be encountered. 
One coat of primer followed by one or 
two coats of finish is generally used 
when the product is subjected to indoor 
exposure. Often two coats of primer and 
it least two coats of recommended final 
finish should be applied for normal 
outdoor exposure conditions. Under ex- 
multiple 


coats of primer, followed by at least three 


tremely corrosive conditions 
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coats of final finish should be used for 
best results. 

Appearance and sales appeal of mag- 
nesium alloy articles often can be greatly 
enhanced through the use of so called 
“novelty finishes,” as are used on other 
metals, Although the term 
might imply a lack of durability, many 
of these finishes have a permanent place 


“novelty” 


in the field of metal finishing and 
provide good protection as well as ap- 
pearance. The use of these materials 


will often reduce finishing costs since 


their natural roughness obviates the 


necessity for surfacing and grinding 
operations often required for the gloss 
enamel systems. Many novelty finishes 


ire self-performing and yield crystallized, 
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Mar. 10, 1947 91 Forming 

April 21,1947 90 Welding and solder- 
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checked, 


hammered 


cracked, mother-of-p earl, 
leather, metal 
effects. By means of transfer and direct 
methods, it is possible to apply on mag- 


nesium articles, reproductions of almost 


or wrinkled 


any surface such as polished stone, cloth 
patterns, reptile skin, and wood grain. 

buffed 
nesium surfaces require a clear coating 
them as much as_ possible 


Chemically colored or mag- 
to protect 
wainst wear and tarnish, One to three 
coats of an approved clear lacquer is 
recommended. Standard types of lacquer 
such as are used for bright electroplated 
finishes are satisfactory. 

Decorative Treatments for Magnesium: 
Polishing and buffing are used to pro- 
duce an attractive bright metallic luster 
on magnesium. If protected with clear 
lacquer, this type of finish has limited 
application for decorative purposes. Buf- 
fing is most frequently used, however, 
as a preliminary step prior to plating or 
chemical coloring. Instructions on meth- 
ods of polishing and buffing must neces- 
sarily be very general in scope since the 
requirements for individual jobs vary. 
Table XXV was prepared from actual 
operating data” to serve as a guide for 
the successful polishing and buffing of 
magnesium. 

Sand and shot blasting, scratch brush- 
ing and similar mechanical methods can 
be employed on magnesium to produce 
effects in with 


special conjunction 


chemical and electrochemical coatings. 
However, the fact should be remembered 
that the corrosion resistance of magnes- 
ium alloys can be impaired by the pres- 
ence of surface contamination. Thus cer- 
tain of these mechanical methods may 
imbed particles of foreign materials in the 
surface. The particles can form galvanic 
cells in the presence of moisture. As has 
already been pointed out, the chrome- 
pickle or nitric-sulphuric-pickle should 
always follow sand, shot or grit blasting 
to provide satisfactory corrosion resist- 
ance, 

Chemical Methods: Acid pickling can 
be used on magnesium alloys to produce 
either a bright metallic luster or a frosted 
effect. A bright acid pickle can be ap- 
plied by alkaline cleaning and then im- 
mersing parts for 2 to 5 min in a bath of 
the following composition used at room 
temperature: 


Chromic Acid (CrO,) 15-lb 
Calcium, Magnesium, or Sodium Ni- 

trate See 4.0 oz 
Calcium Fluoride (CaF.,) 0.75 oz 
Water to make 1.0 gal 


Following treatment in this solution 
the magnesium parts are rinsed immedi- 
ately in cold water, followed by a dip 
in hot water to aid drying. Staining of 
the bright pickled surface is effectively 
minimized by adding 1 to 2 per cent of 
ammonium hydroxide to cold water rinse. 

A matte or frosted effect can be 
cbtained by immersing magnesium parts 
for 1 to 2 min in a 0.1 to 0.25 per cent 
acetic acid solution. As in the case of 
buffed surfaces clear lacquer should be 
used to preserve pickled surfaces. 

Magnesium alloys can be provided with 
an attractive, dense, protective finish by 
a procedure known as the caustic-pres- 
sure process.” A current density of 10 
to 20 amp per sq ft and 3 to 8 v poten- 
tial is used. Time required for coating 
is 15 to 30 min at a temperature of 160 
to 195°F, Coating produced is a neutral 
shade and may be dyed by boiling in 
aqueous solutions containing certain or- 
ganic dyes. 


Refining f 


Procedures: The choice of 
technique for refinishing magnesium parts 
and structures will be determined largely 
by the size of the article requiring re- 
finishing. If parts are small enough they 
can be immersed in a paint stripping 
bath, 
and repainting. The following precedure 


followed by chemical treatment 


is recommended for magnesium parts 
too large to be treated in this way. 

If the original finish shows good ad- 
hesion, complete removal is neither neces- 
sary nor advisable. The old finish need 
only be sanded, due care being exercised 
that the finish is not sanded through to 
the underlying metal. Any loose paint 
should be removed and the metal be- 
neath sanded until bright. If the general 


condition of the old paint job is poor 
(Please turn to Page 101) 
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What do Fasten” Really Ci. 


There’s more to fastener cost than just price. 


Lots more. Personally . . . 


I look for all 8 








It is the many costs of using a fastener that count 
... not just the initial price. True Fastener Economy is 
the lowest total cost for fastener selection, purchase, 


assembly and performance. 
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1. Reduce assembly time to a minimum by sav- 
ings through use of accurat« and uniform fasteners 


2. Make your men happier by giving them fast- 
eners that make their work easier 


3. Reduce need for thorough plant inspection, 
due to confidence in supplier’s quality control 


4. Reduce the number and size of fasteners by 
proper design 


5. Purchase maximum holding power per dollar 


. RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY/™ 


102 years making shhong 


lhe things that make lmevca strong 


of initial cost, by specifying correct type and 
size of fasteners 


6. Simplify inventories by standardizing on 
fewer types and sizes of fasteners 


7. Save purchasing time by buying larger quan- 
tities from one supplier’s complete line 


8. Contribute to sales value of final product by 
using fasteners with a reputation for dependa- 
bility and finish 









Plants at Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. Additional sales offices at 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Portland, 
Seattle. Distributors from coast to coast. By ordering 
through your distributor, you can get prompt service 
for your normal needs from his stocks, Also—the in- 
dustry’s most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 
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Engineering News at o Glance 





DEFIES GRAVITY: Defying the law of 
gravity, a spiral hopper feeder for plastic 
granules, developed by Miskella Infra- 
Red Co., Cleveland, makes the material 
literally “climb a tree” in feeding it as 
high as 7 ft to the hopper of a mold- 
ing machine. Standing 8 ft high, the 
feeder consists of 57 aluminum “pie 
pans,” 6-in, diameter and 1/32-in. thick. 
Stem of the “tree” is a tubular aluminum 
support which runs through holes cut in 
the center of the pans. Each pan is 
joined to become a helical link in the 
continuous vertical circular spiral stair- 
way. Concealed in the base of the 
“aluminum tree” is an electronic vibrator 
producing twisting vibrations at the rate 
of 3600 per min to flow the granules a 
distance of 7 ft. Actually, each granule 
travels on the spiral over 50 ft to reach 
the 7-ft height. 


TO BROADEN DIESEL USE: A new 
engineering achievement that may 
broaden the use of the 2-year-old gas- 
diesel engine in municipal power plants 
and other installations—that of obtain- 
ing fuel economy at light as well as full 
load—was revealed before the American 
Public Power Association recently in 
Cleveland. Gordon Lefebvre, president 
and general manager, Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., Mount Vernon, O., predicted the 
development, together with an instant 
convertibility feature that enables the en- 
gine to run on oil during gas shortages, 
will increase the use of diesels in many 


industries. 


RADIANT HEATING GAINS: Today, 
there are upwards of 10,000 radiant heat- 
ing installations in the United States, and 
nearly a thousand new ones are being 
made each month, according to a nation- 
wide survey completed recently by A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh. In a cross sec- 
tion survey of 1000 typical installations 
located in 45 states, the company found 
that 16 per cent was represented by in- 
dustrial installations. Commercial and 
residential installations accounted fcr 28 
and 47 per cent respectively. 


RIVAL OF PISTON ENGINE: Aircraft 
engineers predict the possibility of turbe 
jet development to a point where it 
may rival the piston engine in economy 
and range, according to Trade Winds, 
published by Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
One type of jet whose general configura- 
tion places it somewhere between the 
turbo prop and the turbo jet is the 
“ducted fan” or “ducted propeller” en- 
gine. The power plant is a combination 
of the pure turbo jet and a propeller 
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type propulsion fan fastened to the main 
shaft by operating in a duct or scoop- 
like cowl encircling the exterior of the 
engine. The duct slows down supersonic 
or sonic entering airflow and brings it 
within the efficient operating range of 
the propeller. Thus the operating effi- 
ciency of the turbo jet at sonic speeds 
is not affected. 


EGG COAL INCREASES MILEAGE: 
Use of mechanically cleaned egg-size 
coal enabled six modern coal-fired 
Niagara class engines of the New York 
Central Railroad to make greater mileage, 
from Oct. 1, 1946 through March 31, 
1947, than was ever thought possible 
for a steam locomotive. This was re- 
vealed in Columbus, O., at Battelle Me- 
morial Institute during a meeting of the 
motive power committee of Bithpinos 
Coal Research Inc. Individual @ngines 
made world records exceeding 28,000 
miles per month during the period. All 
six operated 787,818 miles for an aver- 
age of almost 22,000 miles per month. 


TO ELIMINATE DUST: By the spring 
of 1949, Electro Metallurgical Co. ex- 
pects to eliminate about 75 per cent of 
the dust created at its Niagara Falls 
plant. Thus far the company has allo- 
cated funds totaling $4,250,000 to be 
used in the elimination program. Build- 
ing of several new units as well as mod- 
ernizing present equipment are included 
in the overall project. The company 
plans to convert its two open type cal- 
cium carbide furnaces into covered types, 
besides adding a new one. Also under 
study are the designs of two special ver- 
tical type kilns from which practically 
no lime dust will escape into the air. 


USED IRON IN VACUUM TUBES: In 
investigating the use of iron for vacuum 
tube parts, Jap engineers discovered that 
iron, when freed of occluded gases, pos- 
sessed the durability and the electron 
emission characteristics comparable to 
those of molybdenum and nickel. The 
process, however, was tedious and cost- 
ly, the Office of Technical Services, 
Washington, reports. Raw material for 
the iron used in the electron tubes was 
iron sand. This was reduced in an elec- 
tric arc furnace and the iron metal 
drawn off. The metal then was melted 
in a high-frequency electric induction 
furnace and deoxidized with silicon and 
aluminum. As a result, the iron con- 
tained less than 0.02 per cent of oxy- 
gen. (Large power tubes, however, re- 
quired iron with an even lower oxygen 


content. To obtain such purity, the 
iron after deoxidation was heated in a 
stream of hydrogen at 1100° C for 2 
hours. Final oxygen content then was 
less than 0.004 per cent. 


OXYGEN AT $7 PER TON: Although 
still in the development stage, use of 
manufactured oxygen in steelmaking is 
far beyond the stage of experimentation, 
according to American Iron and Steel 
Institute. Full-scale commercial use now 
depends largely on the speed with which 
economical oxygen producing plants can 
be built adjacent to steelmaking furnaces. 
Several oxygen manufacturing plants 
which will serve steel plants are now 
under construction, and it is reported 
they will produce oxygen of 90 per cent 
purity at about $7 per ton. 


PLASTIC SEAL FOR CANS: American 
Can Co., New York, reports it is using 
a plastic material in the side seam of 
some of its cans in order to gain greater 
sales through eye appeal. The material, 
developed during the war, is a water- 
white, taste-free organic compound. It 
is said to be so tough and impermeable 
to moisture that the Navy adopted it 
extensively to line fresh water tanks 
aboard vessels, and tested it as a corro- 
sion inhibiting coating for under water 
parts of ships. The plastic-sealed con- 
tainers are suitable for a variety of prod- 
ucts except those that generate pressures 
within the can, require a vacuum pack 
or that must be processed. 


“HEAT PUMP” OUTPUT ASSURED: 
Mechanical refrigeration industry would 
be in a position to supply at least 90 per 
cent of the basic component parts with- 
out engineering delays or production tool- 
up should the widely-publicized “heat 
pump” prove practical in operation and 
popular in demand. In pointing this fact 
out, E. M. Flannery, newly-elected pres- 
ident of the Refrigeration Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, stated that 
the refrigeration equipment makers are 
watching the development of reverse- 
cycle refrigeration with great interest. 
Many of them are conducting experi- 
ments to determine the usefulness and 
possibilities of this unusual method of 
heating. He explained that the system 
utilizes the same parts and machinery 
used in the ordinary refriveration setup, 
including compressors, condensers, chem- 
icals, expansion valves, thermostatic con- 
trols, motors, switches, tubing, coils, etc. 
Mr. Flannery declared, however, that the 
industry as a whole has no _ present plans 
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on Aluminum Auto- 
mobile Piston: - 
Rough turn O.D. 
Face head and skirt ends 
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Center closed end 
Rough bore skirt 
Finish bore skirt 


Chamfer skirt 


This operation, on an aluminum automobile piston, is accom- 
plished in 15 seconds, floor to floor, on a 12” Fay Automatic 
Lathe using carbide cutting tools. 4% MAP SCEPQOWER 
is required. The surface speed used is 1250 FPM. 


Carbide cutting tools have increased horsepower requirements 
as much as 300 per cent. They have increased cutting speeds 
200 to 500 per cent. 
Be skeptical of the production efficiency of your metal turning 
equipment. The chances are that turning accounts for 25 per 
cent or more of all machining time in your plant—that this is 
your major production expense. 
There are cases in our files of savings of hundreds of dollars a 
month in the manufacture of a single part by the efficient use 
of carbide cutting tools on Jones & Lamson machines. Our 
Turret Lathes and Fay Automatic Lathes are designed specifically 
for the most efficient use of these tools. 
Send for our folder “Machining Automotive Pistons’. Or better 
yet, telephone or write for a Jones & Lamson engineer who 
will be glad to consult with you on all phases of your metal 
turning problems. 


JONES & LAMSON wmacuttl COMPANY, Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 


Manufacturer of jay AY ; YW) itt Lied and Universal Tu Lathes e 


Fay Automatic Lathes « Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines « Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical 





Comparators « Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers * Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 
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for goinz into the heating business, but 
that it is continuing its co-operation with 
heating engineers especially in systems 
including both heating and cooling. 


OUTPRODUCES CURRENT METH- 
ODS: 


outproduced by 25 to 53 per cent by a 


Current tooling in brass shops is 


new machine tocol for handling nonfer- 
rous materials developed by Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland. Preselection of 
any working sequence is quickly set up 
by simple adjustment of the automatic 
control mechanism mounted on the ram 
of the 16-in. Electro-Cycle turret lathe. 
Since the latter is mechanically co-ordi- 
nated with each face of the hexagon 
turret, spindle starts automatically, stops, 
reverses or changes speed for threading 
in any order desired, whether the turret 
indexes forward, backward or skip-in- 
dexes. Manual operation of headstock is 
eliminated, and the spindle is braked to 
a stop at the end of each work sequence 
in preselected position for fast reloading 
of the air chuck. 


MORE ENERGY FOR BOMBERS: 
First practical application of alternating- 
current electric plants for aircraft, West- 
inghouse aviation engineers disclose, pro- 
vides 50 per cent more power per pound 
of weight. Designed and built by the com- 


pany in co-operation with the AAF, the 
generators weigh a little less than 75 lb, 
and are only 19 in. long and 9 in. diam- 
eter. They are driven from the main en- 
gines through a constant speed drive at 
6000 rpm. At this speed, each generator 
produces 40 kva. According to J. D. 
Miner, manager of aviation engineering 
for the small motor division, Lima, O., 
the newly developed equipment was in- 
stalled on two of America’s giant bombers 
—the Consolidated B-36 and the Northrup 
Flying Wing. 


HIDDEN POWER: Forty or 50 different 
tasks are accomplished with electricity 
in an average air liner. On the 67%-ton 
Boeing Stratocruiser more than 100 are 
accomplished, some of them pretty big— 
such as lowering or raising the landing 
gear. This one job involves moving nearly 
3 tons against the barrier of air rushing 
past the plane in flight. More than 70 
kw are required to perform the many 
electrical chores aboard the craft. This 
is enough to supply the domestic needs 
of an average American community of 
144 homes with a population of 700. An 
airplane must do the same job with 
equipment weighing a small fraction of 
what a comparable ground installation 
weighs. Boeing magazine reports that 
in the giant plane the task is achieved 
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BOOSTS MILK CAN OUTPUT: 


is lessening manufacturing costs. 
operator to anneal as little as 1 in. 
entire breast of the can. 


other cycle. 
from one position to the other. 








Two electronic heaters in the production 
system of Buhl Mfg. Co., Detroit, now enable one operator to anneal more 
milk cans than previously possible with two men. The new setup also 
It increases production by enabling the 
of the container’s neck, rather than the 
Each General Electric heater in the production 
line is equipped with a 2-position transfer switch. 
ing annealed in one position, the other is being unloaded and readied for an- 
At the end of the cycle, as shown above, power is transferred 
Formerly, not only was the entire breast of the 
can annealed in a furnace, but it also was pickled to remove scale 


4 


Thus while one neck is be- 








with reliability equal to the best station 
ary system on exactly 2523 lb of generat- 
ing and distributive electrical equipment. 
This includes 10 miles of wire of various 
sizes, six direct-current generators and 
two alternators. All this is designed 
into the big craft so efficiently that even 
the men flying the plane are scarcely 
aware of the power at their command. 


TO CARRY LATEST TEST DATA: 
Five of the nation’s leaders in the field of 
mechanical testing recently finished cor- 
relating the most recent data on mechan- 
ical testing of ferrous and nonferrous 
metal for publication in the American 
Society for Metals 1947 handbook soon 
to be distributed. According to W. H. 
Eisenman, national secretary of ASM, 
the articles prepared by these men will 
comprise a new section in the volume. 
They will cover general mechanical test- 
ing, specific tests and applications of the 
various tests to particular products. 


DOORSTEP DEMONSTRATIONS: In 
Johnson City, N. Y., it was learned, 
Ozalid is building a fleet of trailers— 
literally luxurious sales offices on wheels 
—to tour the country in demonstrating 
its product to business executives. The 
fleet, which will operate right at the 
prospects’ own doorsteps, not only will 
be instrumental in demonstrating how 
the company’s Streamliner reproduces 
typed, drawn, printed and photographic 
materials in 30 sec, but will serve as a 
device for making quick deliveries to in- 
Each of the trailers is 
arranged to carry a spare machine for 


terested buyers. 


the purpose. 


DISTILLED FROM BOILERS: Water 
soluble deposits on steam turbine blades 
are the result. of carry-over of boiler 
water containing the salts into the steam, 
while insoluble type, consisting mainly 
of silica, is found to be the result of a 
volatile silica compound being formed at 
higher steam according to 
bulletin 364, issued recently by the En- 
gineering Experiment Station, University 
of Illinois. 


normally found in boiler water are not 


pressures, 


The study shows that salts 


appreciably soluble in saturated steam 
at pressures below 2000 psi. However, 
these salts are soluble in superheated 
steam pressures as low as 600 psi. In 
a series of tests, the experiment station 
found that silica, possibly as silicic acid, 
distills off from the boiler water in ap- 
preciable amounts above 600 psi. At 
1500 psi, the silica in steam is found to 
about 1 per cent of the silica in the 
boiler water. Silica as low as 0.2 ppm in 
steam will cause deposition in the tur- 
bine. 
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oe “Greatly increased hourly pay of ma- 
te chine operators upsets time study men 
“el cand shakes up cost accounting. One 
ope method whereby operations can be prof-. 
: itably balanced is to use a machine 
4 that INCREASES PRODUCTION AT A 
- LOWER UNIT COST. P. & J. Automatic 
nd Turret Lathe; newest addition toa long ES 
ies line of automatics designed for profit- [WwW 
= able production, is built to give the y Z ~ 
eam HIGHEST © PRODUCTION - PER OPER- . fy 
ver, ATOR. Known as the 3-U Automatic = / 
sm Chucking and Turning Machine, it is an- 
om other demonstration of superiority over — 
eos hand machines, both as to the 
cid, quality of the finished + and in- 
ir creased output, os well os fo 0 cores 
to 





ponding reduction in the labor costs for 
producing the work. There are 48 
changes of speed between 36-711 RPM 
and 73-1445 RPM. These speeds are 
~ arranged in six sets of four automatic 
changes. The feed gearing is driven 
from the spindle, causing the feeds to 
Pat directly with the spindle speed. 


here are 24 feeds arranged in geomet- 
t progression, and there are three au- 
matic variations of feed. The P. & J. 
Automatic is not an experiment: it 
full-fledged member of the P. & J. 

























































































PRINCIPLE of using fresh cool night 
air for hot weather comfort for indus- 
trial workers has many possibilities as rR F G 4 T C °) re | L Py a G 
i low-cost efficiency-promoter in metal- 
working shops. The so-called “night 


cooling” system merely utilizes directly In d ustrial Pp la n ts 


one of nature’s gifts 





Heat of a midsummer day penetrates 


and is absorbed by the building struc- 


ture, machinery and products being man- Nature provided her own “air con- peller fans or power roof ventilators 
ufactured. It is common practice, when ditioning” system. When the sun goes are installed in walls, windows, skylights 
the day shift is ended, to close the plant down, even during extreme heat waves, or on the roof. Actuated either by 
to avoid damage in case of a sudden the outdoor temperature drops 10 to electric time clocks or by maintenance | 
rain. As a result, the daytime heat is 30°. Engineers of Ilg Electric Ventilat- crews, the fans are turned on as soon as 
retained inside the building, and on the ing Co., Chicago, have harnessed _ this the outdoor temperature goes down, and 
following morning workers come into a factor to bring heat relief in all types are stopped early in the morning. Heat, 
heavy, hot, humid atmosphere that is of buildings. odors, dust, steam and other unwanted 


air contaminants are driven out of the 


little better than the peak heat encount- For example, at the New Orleans plant “a oe 6 
building as night air is drawn in from 


ered the preceding day. of Higgins Industries Inc., motor pro- 
outside. 


Inside temperature is lowered as much 
as 20° and the atmosphere is fresh and 
inviting when the day shift comes to 
work. Daytime ventilation is handled 
in the regular manner. Fig. 1 is the 
Higgins pipe shop and shows two 72-in. 
M Ilg cooling and ventilating fans on 
rear wall. 

In the machine shop, Fig. 2, two 36- 
in. fans with automatic shutters exhaust 
vitiated air, introduce fresh air. Clock 
house and washrooms are equipped with 
12-in. fans commonly installed in homes 
to expel greasy grime and cooking odors. 
Fans of various capacities are used in 
the battery testing and repair room, 
electrical construction department, main- 
tenance department and in the cafeteria 
kitchen. 

The battery testing and repair room 
is equipped with a 36-in. M fan and 
wutomatic shutter to draw off acid- 
filled fumes and dust. Hazards are re- 


duced and employees’ health protected. 


}\ 


Fig, l ( above 

Two 72-in. fans 

are used here to 

cool and venti- 

late the pipe 
shop 


Fig. 2—(right) 
View shows the 
36-in fans in oe ’ ). ; 
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Save machining time, 
produce accurate parts 


With J&L Precision Ground 
Cold Finished Steel 


The size accuracy and surface finish of J&L 
Precision Ground Cold Finished Steel is used 
to advantage by many manufacturers in ma- 
chining parts. They find it eliminates part of 
the machining operation, saves tool wear and 
tool changes. J&L Precision Ground is available 
in a wide range of grades in sizes 14” and larger 
from mill or your nearest J&L warehouse or 


distributor. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 











cumaplone working agreement 








for expanding production of stainless-clad sheets 


Jessop Steel Company and Alan Wood Steel Company 
announce the completion of a working agreement for large 
scale production of stainless-clad sheets by the patented 
Armstrong method. 

Combined technical knowledge, experience and equipment 


of both companies will be utilized in expand- = att > 





ing production. 


JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 


Washington, Penna. 





Stainless-clad sheets will be available in greatly increased 
quantities for industrial equipment, commercial products, 
and home appliances. 

New opportunities are open to manufacturers who recog- 
nize the advantages of stainless-clad sheets in modern design. 

Consider the items you manufacture . . 


. may we assist 


your design engineer? 






SD 


*/ ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Penna. 
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Compressed Air Power 


...Provides Close Tolerances for Reel Production 


CLOSE tolerances in cutting the parts 
of fly and bait casting reels and uni- 
form pressures in fitting them together 
are obtained by one manufacturer by 
the use of compressed air-operated tools, 
and devices in many of the operations. 
In making the reels, Langley Corp., San 
Diego, Calif., recently worked out some 
unique methods in getting the accur- 
acy required for a free-acting reel and, 
at the same time, getting production 
costs down. 

Typical example of the several appli- 
cations for compressed air in this com- 
pany’s factory may be seen in Fig. 1, 
where an air chuck is used for reaming 
a gear blank. The chuck pulls the 
blank down and holds it firmly in place 
during the reaming. The finished piece 
must be true, otherwise, the fishing 
reel would be noisy and irregular in 
operation. Hand methods of tightening 
the piece might cause a distortion after 
pressure was released, but the even ac- 
tion of compressed air eliminates that 
danger. 

Air chuck illustrated is removable and 
may be used on other machines, a tap- 
ping machine for example, when other 
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operations requiring speed and trueness 
are needed. Another typical applica- 
tion of air chucks would be found on 
the milling machines on work such as 
slitting a level-wind tube where six 
pieces are cut in one 30 sec operation. 

Tolerances of plus or minus 0.003-in. 
are common practice and compressed air 
is constantly used in cleaning dies and 
work to prevent distortion or indenta- 
tion in cutting and fitting. 

All punch presses are equipped with 
the type of safety device whereby the 
operator cannot trip the press until both 
hands—not just one or the other—are 
on the levers at either side of the ma- 
chine, keeping his hands out of the way 
of the press action. The two levers 
pressed at the same time release com- 
pressed air to actuate the press. When 
the press has completed its punch, com- 
pressed air automatically is released to 
clean the die of the shavings. 

Care in assembly equal to that in the 
manufacture of parts is necessary to de- 
liver a finished product which will sat- 
isfy a champion caster or a_ novice. 
Recognizing that the strength of people 
in the assembly department varies, and 





Fig. 1 (left)—Operated by foot pedal, 

this air-operated chuck holds the gear 

blank for reaming, instantly releasing it 

for the next loading, Even pressure on 

work prevents possible elliptical holes 
after pressure is released 


Fig. 2 (above)—One of several types 
»f squeeze riveters used in the manu- 
facture of fishing reels. This one is en- 
gaged in assembling fly reel spools, the 
finished product shown in foreground 


therefore the pressure each one would 
apply also varies, many fitting jobs are 
done with the aid of the even pressure 
of compressed air to avoid variations. 
The squeeze riveter used in assembly 
of fly reels, is an example of the equip- 
ment used in this way. 

Air chucks are used in assembly as 
well as in manufacture. One of these 
applications is that of holding the fly 
reel shaft while screwing the assembly 
to the correct torque. It would be im- 
possible to obtain this result if held by 
hand and the mechanical jaws of a vise 
not only would require the time of 
tightening and releasing by hand, but 
also would spoil the smoothness of the 
shaft which rides in a bearing. 

A typical application for air hammers 
is in knocking down four small rivets at 
one time on the fly reel spool. Squeeze 
riveters are used in a number of ways, 
one being illustrated in Fig. 2, where 
the operator is assembling a fly reel 
spool. This same type of equipment 
also is used for squeezing bearings out 
and in place on the fly reel spool, an 
operation for which there is no other 
satisfactory equipment to use, 











Hardenability Developments 


..... discussed at British Iron & Steel 
Institute meeting 


LATEST developments in the harden- 
ability of steel were discussed in a sym- 
posium presented at the annual meeting 
of the British Iron & Steel Institute in 
London in May. Presented before a meet- 
ing which included members and guests 
from Czechoslovakia, France, Luxemburg, 


Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland, the symposium was con- 
cerned almost entirely with the end- 


quench test introduced in 1938 by Jominy 
and Boegehold. 

Conclusions of the subcommittee en 
before the 


meeting were as follows: The end-quench 


hardenability as presented 
is capable of yielding satisfactory repro- 
ducible results provided that the mate- 
rial tested is homogeneous: results of such 
a test are not appreciably affected by 
small changes in testing conditions; end- 
quench curves determined on different 
samples of bars, forged or rolled from the 
same ingot to approximately the diam- 
eter of an end-quench test specimen, 
generally show only small differences; 
end-quench curves determined on differ- 
ent samples of bar, forged or rolled from 
different ingots of the same cast to ap- 
proximately the same diameter of an end- 
quench test specimen generally show only 
small differences; a marked variation of 
hardenability may exist across the section 
of a bar; end-quench hardenability of a 
steel may be slightly affected by varia- 
tion of the structure before quenching. 

Above conclusions deal with the repro- 
ducibility of end-quench hardenability 
curves, determined in a number of labora- 
tories on samples of three different steels 
cut from commercially homogeneous bars. 
chemical 


Regarding hardenability and 


composition, it was concluded that a 
wide variation in end-quench harden- 
ability may exist between different casts 
of steel produced in the same conditions; 
hardenability of steel cannot always be 
calculated with satisfactory accuracy 
from a knowledge of the chemical com- 
position and grain size. 

Dealing with the prediction of the 
hardness of quenched and quenched and 
tempered bars from hardenability curves, 
the subcommittee came to the following 
conclusions: 

Hardness traverse curves of an oil 
quenched bar cannot be derived consist- 
ently with adequate accuracy from a 
single end-quench curve; and hardness 
of a quenched and tempered bar may be 
derived with satisfactory accuracy from 
an end-quenched and tempered test speci- 
men. 

Dealing with hardenability and mech- 
anical properties, it was concluded: The 
combination of mechanical properties ob- 
tained from steel that has been quenched 
and subsequently tempered in the range 
932 to 1202° F depends on the hardness 
developed by quenching. Final conclu- 
sion, dealing with the transformation tem- 
perature was: Transformation- 
temperature ranges of steels during con- 


ranges, 


tinuous cooling can be determined ap- 
proximately from a series of interrupted 
end-quench tests. Many of the features 
of graphite formation in cast iron needing 
explanation, together with an examination 
of the numerous theories developed from 
time to time were included in the paper, 
“Graphite Formation in Cast Irons and 
In Nickel-Carbon and Cobalt-Carbon 
Alloys.” 


From the study of the process of grap \- 
ite formation in several alloys, the pape: 
stated that it was found that underco: 
ing in these alloys and in cast iron takes 
place by the solidification of a eutectic of 
solid solution plus carbide, and the car- 
bide phase decomposed after solidific..- 
tion. Nickel-carbon and cobalt-carbon a 
loys tend to give coarse graphite wh« 
they contain more than a certain amour 


‘ 


of sulphur. 

By metallographic means employing 
the polarizing microscope, it was prove: 
that in the presence of an excess 
of manganese requiréd to neutralize th 
sulphur, tellurium forms manganese di 
telluride. With no manganese or with i: 
sufficient manganese to balance the sul 
phur, iron monotelluride is formed 
Papers also were given on methods of 
obtaining more accurate determination 
of liquid steel temperatures. The first 
discussed the use of motion pictures, and 
the second dealt with various physical 
and chemical experiments and tests to de 
termine the causes of contamination of 
platinum and platinum-rhodium wires 
used in thermocouples. 

Experimental _ difficulties 
with operation at melting temperatures 
have been avoided by conducting experi- 
ments at lower temperatures, the heat 
transferred to the hearth being measured 
by means of calorimeters. Following the 
previous laboratory investigation of the 
phosphorus reaction in the basic steelmak- 
ing process at 1585° C, the work has been 
extended to two other temperatures— 
1550 and 1635° C. In each case a series 
of slags of varying lime content and with 
compositions covering the normal range 


associated 


of basic practice were used. 

Some of the fluctuations of the distribu- 
tion of torque between rolling mill 
spindles were stated to be periodical and 
in step with the roll revolutions, the paper 
stated, they being attributed to mechan- 
ical imperfections of the driving gear. 
Other nonperiodic fluctuations are thought 
to be caused by the surface condition of 


the rolled stock. 





Unit Demineralizes Water 
For Electrovlating Use 


Raw water used to’ replenish electro- 
plating solution losses from evaporation 
often leads to gradual concentration of 
natural solid impurities which tend to 
cause undesirable side reactions at the 
cathode. 

The plating of more 
on an article frequently necessitates a 


than one metal 


water rinse between plates to prevent 
solution contamination. Subsequent evap- 
oration of raw water leaves a mineral de- 
posit which, like the replenishment use, 


84 


results in a weak structure of the final 
plate. 

Demineralizing systems, designed to 
remove the mineral contamination from 
raw water, have been developed by 
Cochrane Corp. of Philadelphia, the pro- 
cessed water being suitable for plating 
solution replenishment and wash water 
between baths, the company reports. 
Water is first passed through a resinous 
ion-exchanger which has the ability to 
exchange hardness ions such as calcium, 
magnesium and sodium for equivalent 
quantities of hydrogen. 

The effluent is then passed through an 
acid adsorber in which the mineral acid 


molecules are retained by another resin- 
ous material. Carbonic acid may be re- 
moved by aeration, it is stated. Regenera- 
tion of the resins permits further use, the 
ion exchanger being regenerated ordi- 
narily by sulphuric acid and the acid 
adsorber by soda ash. 
ne ao 

Completion of a_ large 
stamped metal parts, produced for a space 
heater manufactured by General Electric 
Co., has been announced by Paul & Beek- 
man Division of Portable Products Corp., 
Philadelphia. The stampings are of 0.025 
and 0.050-in. cold rolled steel and com- 
prise the reflector and base of the heater. 
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What About the Use of 
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By JOHN D. KNOX 
Steel Plant Editor, STEEL 





ow improved procedure in use of lances greatly extends life of steel pipe 


is explained in this the second and concluding installment. 
Furnace performance affected largely 


tion achieved by various methods. 


Smoke elimina- 


by purity of oxygen. Large volumes of oxygen transported in liquid form 


in railroad cars 


OXYGEN the open- 
hearth bath during refining to accelerate 


tion into the bath during the refining 
period lies in its acceleration of carbon 
reduction. The rate of carbon reduction 
achieved by normal ore practice in an 
open hearth averages about 0.5 point 
per minute. Using 100 to 300 cu ft of 
oxygen per ton of metal accelerates the 
rate by factors of 3 to 5. 

Oxygen injection into the bath for 
carbon reduction is accompanied by a 


injection into 
carbon reduction rate has received almost 
as much attenticn as oxygen enrichment 
through burners to accelerate meltdown. 
Injection into the bath is one of the most 
effective methods of utilization of oxygen, 
particularly in shops where large quanti- 
ties of hot metal are charged, with con- 


sequent melting-in at high carbon, or 














where low-carbon steels are made. rise in temperature, Injection of 1 cu ft 
The chief advantage of oxygen injec- cf oxygen per ton raises bath tempera- 

Fig. 5—Firing end of main burners. 

(A) Removable fuel pipe, (B) ex- 


changeable oxygen nozzle 
Fig. 6—Side 


main burners 


view of open-hearth 
designed with fuel, 
oxygen and cooling water connections 


Fig, 7—Lance mounted on buggy 
playing oxygen on metal bath 
Fig. 8 Jet device which directs 


oxygen through slag and into metal 








ture of 1.1°F, assuming that all heat 
enters the steel. One point of carbon 
reduction then theoretically corresponds 
to a 2.9°F increase in bath temperature. 
The overall reaction for carbon reduction 
with ore™® reduces bath temperature 


3.9°F per point of carbon removal. 


Most of the oxygen injection work has 
been performed using lengths of steel 
pipe (lances) to introduce the oxygen 
into the bath. Oxygen may also be in- 
jected into the bath with the water- 
cooled Linde jet device. 

A number of shops have now de- 
veloped methods of using pipes that 
have increased the life of a 20-ft 1 in. 
pipe from several minutes as initially 
practiced to periods sometimes as long 
as 1.5 hours. Rapid replacement of 
pipes had characterized early work with 
lances. Improved procedure comprises 
starting flow of oxygen through the 
pipe at maximum rate before inserting 
the pipe into the furnace (thereby sup- 
plying an appreciable amount of cool- 
ing), inserting of the pipe to a point 
just above the slag-metal interface, and 
using a two-wheel movable stand to re- 
duce labor and hold the pipe in the 
proper position. Normal operating posi- 
tion of the lance is indicated in Fig. 7. 


Although much more satisfactory per- 
achieved with lances at 
initial 


formance is 


present than was obtained in 
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work, difficulties still exist because of 

the necessity of interrupting injection to 
replace pipe, hose interference with 

charging practice, temporary scarcity of 
steel pipe, and cleaning pipe for oxygen 
service. 

In addition to these difficulties there 
is some reason to believe that lance 
oxygen injection as now practiced is not 
as effective as oxygen injected beneath 
the metal surface. Larger quantities of 
smoke are produced and splashing is in- 
creased with attendant danger to roof 
and wall refractories. 

The jet device is usually placed in the 
furnace so that it is approximately 3 to 
6 in. above the surface of the slag. The 
oxygen blown into the melt pushes the 
slag back and reacts with the metal 
below, causing violent agitation of the 
bath. This reaction is accompanied by 
the evolution of large quantities of brown 
fumes consisting of iron oxide, manganese 
oxide, and calcium silicates. 

While the injection continues, the 
bath begins to boil and bubble over its 
entire surface due to the rapid formation 
of large quantities of carbon monoxide 
shortly after the beginning of the oxygen 
injection, The slag becomes foamy as in 
a rapid ore boil, and frequently over- 
fiows the door banks unless they are 
built higher than usual. As the refining 
progresses, the slag level gradually sub- 
sides and the a temperature rises. 
Heat input from the main burners is re- 
duced from about one-half normal fuel 
flow at the start of oxygen injection to 
zero as the bath and furnace gain tem- 
perature. By the time a _ low-carbon 
composition desired for tapping is 
reached, the bath is comparatively quiet, 
with small bubbles scattered generally 
over the bath. 

Recommended nozzle _ pressure for 
operation of a jet device is 100 lb. Smoke 
is minimized at this pressure, 

A number of benefits may result from 
the injection of oxygen into the molten 
bath: 

1. Shortening of the period required 

for reduction of carbon content. 

2. Rise in temperature accompanying 

carbon removal. 

. Saving of fuel in addition to that 
proportional to reduction in heat 
time because fuel input is generally 
reduced during injection, 

4. Closer and more flexible furnace 
control and higher bath tempera- 
tures than customary may be at- 
tained in the open hearth. 

5. Because of the heating action of 
oxygen, a combination of ore and 
oxygen can be used to effect rapid 
and economical decarburization. 

6. Marked reduction in the quantity 
of limestcne required for production 
of heats in which a high percentage 
of hot metal is charged. 


ws) 


Fig. 10—Cross section of electric 
furnace with jet installation 
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Fig. 9 — View 

of molten steel 

while oxygen is 

being directed 

at the bath 

through jet de- 
vice 


7. Steel quality is not affected ad- 
versely, 

8. Improvement in sulphur elimina- 
tion is also claimed, most probably 
as a result of high bath tempera- 
tures and enhanced agitation. 

Additional comparison between lance 
and jet operation was secured by select- 
ing heats on the basis of a carbon re- 
duction rate of about 1 point per min. 
Averaged data shown in Table II were 
obtained on heats with initial carbon 
content averaging about 75 points in a 
225-ton furnace. 

The tabulated information shows that 
a reasonable improvement in production 
was secured with lance and jet oxygen 
injection. The rate of oxygen injection 
through the lance was approximately 
double that through the jet device; how- 


POSITION OF ELECTRODES 
DURING LATTER PART OF 
OXYGEN REFINING PERIOD 


WORKING DOOR 





























ever, the rate of carbon reduction with 


the lance was only about 30 per cent 
higher. 

Particular conditions existing in an 
individual shop will determine to a large 
extent whether oxygen should be em- 
ployed. It is believed that oxygen can 
be used in open-hearth practice to in- 
crease output of almost any shop. This 
increase in production may obviate the 
necessity of constructing new open 
hearths. Where production increases of 
20 to 40 per cent have been ex- 
perienced, conversion to oxygen prac- 
tice in 3 to 5 open hearths would in- 
crease steel output by the same amount 
as construction of a new open hearth 
furnace, 


Use of oxygen through burners and 


TEMPORARY BRICK WALL 
BENEATH CHARGING DOOR 
THRU WHICH JET CAN BE 
INSERTED AND WITHDRAWN 
QUICKLY. 










JET DEVICE MOUNTED 
NEAR ITS CENTER OF 
GRAVITY. SPECIAL SPLIT 
SLEEVE USED FOR THIS 
PURPOSE 
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steam-driven 4- 


Fig 11—Bank of 


stage air compressors 


Fig. 12—Oxygen producing unit with 
capacity of 150,000 cu ft of 99.5 per 
cent liquid oxygen per hour 


directed onto preheated scrap to acceler- 


ate charge meltdown is most effective 


for shops which use 35 per cent or 
more cold scrap, and for shops which 
contain relatively old inefficient fur- 
naces. 

Injection of oxygen into the bath is 
most useful in shops employing large 
amounts of hot metal in the charge, and 
in shops which produce low-carbon 
of carbon 
from the 
injection in the bath is 
benefit 


may 


steel. When large amounts 


must be removed quickly 
bath, 


advantageous. 


oxygen 
Maximum from 


oxygen, in some cases, require 
utilization of oxygen for both meltdown 
and for refining during the processing 
of a single heat. 

The desirability of using oxygen in 
the checkers and in auxiliary burners has 
not yet been definitely established. 

Enough campaigns have not been run 
effect the life 


of refractories, Experience to date has 


to determine the upon 


indicated that life of refractories will 
not be adversely affected if burners are 
used properly. Lance injection of large 
quantities of oxygen in a few hot 
metal shops has impaired the life of 
roof refractories, in some shops causing 
as much as 30 per cent decrease in this 
life. Most of the trouble 
roof 


results from 


slagging the with quantities of 
molten iron and slag thrown onto the 
roof by the extremely vigorous splashing 
caused by lance injection. Because of 
the nature of the trouble, considerable 
improvement in roof life has been secured 
by increasing the effective roof height 


and taking care to direct as much splash- 


ing as possible away from the roof. Use 
of two lances in place of one would 
be expected to lengthen roof life materi- 
ally by reducing the amount of splashing. 
High velocity jet injection has repeatedly 
produced much less smoke and _ splash 
than 
flow rates. 
Production of 


lance injection of similar oxygen 


large quantities ot 
smoke during refining with oxygen in- 
jection and charge melting by directing 
constitutes 


oxygen at preheated 


one of the major problems of oxygen 


scrap 


use. Considerable success in smoke elim- 
ination has been achieved by the in- 
stallation of simple dust collectors in 
the flue 
checker 
tional gas space, Further improvement 


system and by charging 


construction to provide addi- 
results from more frequent checker blow- 
ing with changes in blowing procedure 
to improve dust removal. Improved meth- 
ods of oxygen injection which cause less 
formation within the open hearth proper 
will lead to further reduction in smoke. 

it °is 
facilities be adequate if full efficiency 


essential that scrap charging 
is to be obtained from use of 
during meltdown. Otherwise, the entire 


accelerated meltdown can be 


oxygen 


value of 
more than counterbalanced by delays in 
furnace charging. When 
accomplished as fast as permitted by 


charging is 


rate of meltdown, the increased charg- 
ing rate is indicative of the potential 
benefits from oxygen, as follows: 


Burner oxygen flow, Charging rate, 
yg 


cu ft/min tons/hr 
0 52.5 
825 §2.0 


In order to keep up with the rapid 


meltdown rate secured at high rates 
flow, it was 
of two 
machines, and to neglect the 
furnaces in the shop during the test 


periods. The limiting factor in rate of 


of oxygen necessary to 


provide the services charging 


other 


meltdown therefore appears to be the 
charging rate. 

Increase of open hearth production to 
be of must be countered by 
adequate facilities for 
creased production in rolling mills at 
the particular mill, unless surplus ingots 


or blooms can be sold to shops con- 


value 
processing in- 


taining inadequate steel producing units. 
It also might be of value to produce the 
same amount of steel from 
number of furnaces. 

Oxygen Purity: Practically all of the 
experimental work thus far performed 
with oxygen in the open hearth and 
electric furnaces has been with oxygen 
of 99.5 per cent purity, the standard 
commercial product, because oxygen of 
this purity is so much more readily 
available and convenient to use than 
oxygen of lower purity or even than 
compressed air. As a matter of fact, 
compressed air or low-purity oxygen in 
the quantities and at the pressures 


a lesser 
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“Just like adding a new furnace,’ was the operator's comment 
when he saw the improvement in production and fuel efficiency 
obtained by relining his furnace with B&W Refractories. 

From 1942, when Pelton Steel Castings Co. built this furnace, 
various combinations of refractories were used without success. 
Standard firebrick failed and required frequent repairs. 

But .. . early in 1946, the furnace was completely relined with 
B&W Refractories. Since then, maintenance has been negligible. 
And—as the above production record shows—production has prac- 
tically doubled, while fuel consumption per heat is substantially 
lower. 

This is just one of many typical case histories that demonstrate 
how B&W Refractories are increasing production and reducing 
costs in all types of industries. 
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Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters .. . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifvel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 
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TABLE H—COMPARISON OF JET AND LANCE OPERATION 


Jet Device Pipe Lance 
Type of steel Low carbon Low carbon 
Heats averaged 7 7 
Percentage increase in production 10.3 
Oxygen injection rate, cu ft/hr 22,200 46,700 
Oxygen consumption, cu ft/ton steel 102 16 
Oxygen efficiency, cu ft/point carbon reduction/ton steel 1.7 3.2 
Initial carbon, points 77 72 
Final carbon, points 18 16 
Carbon reduction s 59 56 
Rate of carbon reduction, points/min 0.9 1.2 
Charge-to-tap time with oxygen, hr 10.0 10.3 
Charge-to-tap time without oxygen, hr ll ll 
Merit factor 9 4 





needed are not at the moment readily 
procurable at most open-hearth fur- 


naces. 


Many of the conclusions so far drawn 
as to the effect of pure oxygen, especi- 
ally the economics, may be altered when 
the results on the performance of oxygen 
of lower purity and of compressed air 
have been ascertained. The Linde com- 
pany has continuously emphasized this 
beginning 
experimentation with 


point and from the very 
of open-hearth 
oxygen has insisted that the results 


should be 


using compressed air for all operations 


extended to the point of 


where pure oxygen was tried, so as to 
get a true overall picture. 

Early in the program a small amount 
of infcrmation was acquired with vary- 
ing purities of oxygen obtained by mix- 
ing air in various quantities with the 
oxygen although the burners used were 
designed for operation with oxygen. 
While the end burner tests with varying 
purities were limited jn number, results 
indicated that 75 per cent purity oxygen 
was almost as effective in improving the 
meltdown speed as oxygen of 99.5 per 
cent ‘purity when the same volume of 
contained oxygen passed through the 
burner. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that when low-purity oxygen as 
well as compressed air is used in the 
end burners, a greater quantity of com- 
bustion gases passes over the bath, 
which tends to increase the “blow,” 
and thus the amount of dust collecting 
in the checkers. 

No experiments have been conducted 
yet with compressed air cr lower purity 
oxygen in the scrap meltdown by direct- 
ing a jet directly on the hot scrap. Since 
this operation involves rapid oxidation 
at high temperatures, it is to be expected 
that air would not be effective. On the 
other hand, some purity slightly below 
99.5 per cent might be substantially 
as effective as the high-purity oxygen. 
It might be noted, however, that the 
lower the purity of the oxygen, the 
greater would be the tendency for dilu- 
tion by the furnace atmosphere. Pre- 
liminary results were obtained with 90 
per cent oxygen which showed that the 
results were substantially the same as 
with 99.5 per cent oxygen. A few pre- 
liminary data have already been obtained 
with air injection and the rates of drop 


90 


of carbon content were between those ob- 
tained by normal practice and those re- 
sulting from use of 99.5 per cent oxygen. 
However, these experiments are only in 
the beginning stage. Because of the larg- 
er ‘volume of gas which must be blown 
through lances or jets when compressed 
air is employed in order to procure the 
same total quantity of oxygen in the 
bath, the technique of lance or jet in- 
jection may have to be modified in order 
to obtain the equivalent oxidizing action 
at comparable speeds. Tests to date have 
not been sufficiently extensive to deter- 
mine the relation between rate of blow- 
ing and speed of decarburizing. 

Further experimental evidence must 
be obtained before the optimum oxygen 
purity can be determined. For example, 
the following must be considered: 


1. The relative heat effect obtained 
by injecting various mixtures of 
nitrogen and oxygen (from 21 to 
99.5 per cent oxygen) will govern 
the quantity of oré which can be 
added during the working period, 
and will also affect the fuel con- 
sumption during this period. One 
advantage of injection of oxygen 
is to compensate for the cooling 
effect of ore additions, thus per- 
mitting the use of larger ore ad- 
ditions than normally. Further- 
more, oxygen can be used to pro- 
duce a rapid rise in temperature 
when needed. Both of these func- 
tions will be affected by the oxygen 
purity. 
The possibility that certain steels 
may be injured by exposure to 
mixtures containing high concen- 
trations of nitrogen needs to be 
investigated. Preliminary tests hav« 
indicated that air injection did not 
produce higher than normal nitro- 
gen concentrations in the steels. 
8. Preliminary results so far obtained 
show that when air is fed through 
lance pipes or jets in quantities 
comparable to those employed 
with high-purity oxygen, there is 
a good deal more splashing of the 
slag, thus causing more refractory 
damage. Improvements in tech- 
nique may reduce this damage. 


to 


The whcle performance and economic 
picture of the use of oxygen in the open 
hearth is affected largely by the purity 
of the oxygen employed. It is of vital 
importance that this factor be given 
major emphasis in experimental work at 
open hearths in the immediate future. 

Varying purities of oxygen, including 
compressed air must also be tried at 


electric furnaces, particularly in stain- 
less steel manufacture, It is possible that 
the nitrogen content of the air may 
affect certain stainless steels. However 
the conclusion that it would be profit- 
able to use only oxygen of high purity 
in manufacture of stainless steels should 
not be drawn without further extensive 
tests. These tests are already scheduled. 

Use of oxygen injection for carbon 
removal has become standard practice 
in some electric furnace shops. A typical 
installation for the experimental use of 
the jet device is shown in Fig. 10. 

In normal practice a steel lance is 
inserted into the bath until the end of 
the pipe is located at the interface be- 
tween the metal and the slag, a method 
requiring several 20-ft lengths of pipe 
per heat. 

During jet device oxygen injection, the 
equipment is inserted into the furnace 
until the nozzle is pointed at the deepest 
portion of the bath with the tip of the 
head held from 3 to 6 in, above the 
slag surface. Generally, this means that 
the jet is located between the electrodes, 
with the oxygen stream directed away 
from the electrodes to minimize electrode 
oxidation. None of the tests to date has 
shown any increase jn electrode consump- 
tion beyond normal practice. Both the 
jet and the lance are left in one location 
for the duration of the carbon removal 
period, after which they are moved to 
permit normal deoxidizing or processing 
of the melt. 

Most of the oxygen used to date in 
electric furnaces has been injected into 
either straight low-carbon steels, or high- 
chrome steels, where some chromium has 
been included in the charge. Results of 
a number of heats with lances and jets 
in 30 to 70-ton electric furnaces indicate 
that carbon reduction rates of 0.5 point 
per min fcr chrome steels are readily 
achieved, and that carbon reduction 
rates of 1.0 point per min, or better, 
are possible when treating plain low- 
carbon steels. Considerable savings in 
power consumption are common. 

A summary of results obtained with 
oxygen injection in electric furnaces is 
given in Table III. 

The chief disadvantage associated with 
the use of oxygen injection in the electric 
furnace appears to lie in the nuisance 
value of the excess smoke created, al- 
though most shops do not find this a 
real objection. A minor disadvantage in 
chromium steel heats is the refractory 
chrome oxide buildup on the end of the 
jet requiring removal either by sledging 
the deposit after it has cooled, or by 
fluxing it down to small weight while 
in the furnace. 

Benefits derived from use of oxygen 


are: 
1, Charges can be melted and super- 
heated faster. 
Ft 


2. Time for carbon reduction can be 
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OAKITE 
PROTECTIVE OIL 


Rust on ferrous parts is a plague and trouble maker. You find it con- 

stantly occurring on surfaces after machining, grinding, tumbling, 
sandblasting, brazing, metal cleaning and other operations because of 
atmospheric conditions, acid fumes and fingermarks. Rust causes rejects, 
curtails output. It unnecessarily adds to unit cost because extra time, extra 
work and materials are expended in its removal. 















If you have trouble from rust on work or parts in process, or on parts or 
tools in storage, try this quick, inexpensive way to combat and prevent it. 
Simply apply Oakite Special Protective Oil at full concentration or in 
dilution according to directions. A thin, transparent, moisture-repelling 
and resistant film forms on ferrous surfaces and 


©) successfully stops rust formation. 


This FREE Booklet Gives Details 


OAKITE It describes various methods of applying 
Oakite Special Protective. Oil; concentration 


PROTECTIVE OIL to use; gives case histories on its advantages 
may be used ona wide variety of work and economies in different manufacturing in- 
= OF parts, its moisture-repelling and rust- dustries. Your copy is FREE for the asking. Send 
ee ee rem being particular. for it today because it can provide the LOW- 
COST answer to your rust prevention problem, 






















ly advantageous on: 


Screw Machine Parts 
Stamped and Formed Parts 
Bolts Nuts Gears Taps 
Cutters Drills Dies 


R Knurling Tool 
saprtads uae ya OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26 Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Hobs Cheeks Forgings Technical Service Representatives Conveniently Located in All Principal 
Flat Steel Specialties Cities of the United States and Canada 
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TABLE III—SUMMARY OF RESULTS WITH OXYGEN IN ELECTRIC FURNACES 








Jets Lances 
Plant L F K F 
ype of steel Alloy Alloy Low Carbon Alloy 
Size of heats, tons 33 71 77 68 
No. of heats averaged 7 ] 13 6 
Production 
Tons per hr with O, 4.1 10.3 
fons per hr without O 4.4 9.1 
Per cent increase 7.3 13.2 
Oxygen Data 
Injection rate, cfh 16,700 13,300 25,200 21,500 
Operating time, min 35 244 34 172 
Operating pressure, psi 85-95 62-70 
Consumption in cf/ton 296 764 175 905 
Consumption in cf/point/ton 18 6.2 5.2 16 
Carbon Data 
Initial carbon points 21 30 58 
Final carbon points 5 6.5 22.6 
Carbon reduction points 16 123.5 35.4 57 
Carbon reduction in points/min 0.40 0.5 1.05 0.33 
Charge to tap time with O 7.5 7.5 
Charge to tap time without O, 8.0 8.5 
Merit factor 2.1 6.3 
Power Data 
KWH used/ton without O 970 615 
KWH used/ton with O 785 510 
Total power saved, % 19 17 
appreciably shortened. ment for capital equipment. Present 


» 


3. Melt can be processed with 15 to 
20 per cent less power through 
reduction of heat time. 

4. With close control of temperature 

made possible by the use of oxygen, 

the amount of desirable metal 
values lost to the slag should be 
reduced. 


The Linde 
xygen production and distribution sys- 


company’s Driox liquid 
tem has made available sufficient oxygen 
to carry on experimental work at practic- 
illy all open-hearth shops, The primary 
feature of this distribution system js that 
oxygen jn quantities adequate for the 
need can be transported in liquid form 
from the producing plant to the user in 
railroad tank cars that have capacities 
of 750,000 or 1,000,000 cu ft (gaseous 


equivalent at normal temperature and 


pressure), This meant an uninterrupted 
supply of the large volumes of oxygen 


necessary, without any particular invest- 


storage and conversion equipment had 
ample reserve capacity. In a few cases, 
some extensions of pipe lines to the open- 
hearth floor were made, although many 
furnaces were already piped with oxygen 
for such operations as opening tap holes. 

Where demands are from 50,000 cu 
ft (2 tons) to about 750,000 cu ft (31 
tons) per month, the so-called “Cas- 
cade” oxygen system is used. In_ this 
system the liquid oxygen is brought to 
the storage point as a liquid in a tank 
truck, At that point it is converted by 
equipment on the truck into gaseous form 
and charged into receiver tubes on the 
users property. Here again, the oxygen 
is then from the Cascade 
oxygen tubes to the use points through 


conveyed 


a pipe line system. The desired pres- 
sure and rate of flow is maintained by 
automatic, pressure-regulating valves. 


At the present writing, it is clear that 


the overall experience with the use of 
oxygen in the open hearth or for other 
metallurgical uses is still limited, and 
much has to be learned in terms of 
proper practice, techniques and ultimate 
economics. 

If it should appear that the future 
demands for metallurgical oxygen will 
be such that the present Driox oxygen 
system cannot meet the requirements 
in terms of volume, or is uneconomical, 
it may well be that individual gaseous 
oxygen plants of large capacity may 
have to be installed at certain specified 
locations. 

As yet the extent of the future de- 
mands for oxygen which may come 
from new metallurgical uses of oxygen 
is uncertain. Before a steel mill will be 
in a position to formulate the specifica- 
tions for large capacity gaseous oxygen 
plant, the answers to the following 
questions must be known: 

1. What metallurgical uses of oxygen 

are economically attractive? 


2. What quantities of oxygen are go- 
ing to be needed? 

3. How will oxygen demand vary? 

4. What oxygen purity will result in 


the greatest overall economy? 

5. To what extent must the con- 

tinuity of supply be assured? 

6. What pressure must be maintained 

in the oxygen pipeline? 

Answers to these questions are being 
obtained by means of the large capacity 
gaseous oxygen plant development pro- 
gram of the Linde company and by close 
co-operation on trials of use of oxygen 
in many open-hearth shops. This pro- 
gram embraces the design, operation 
and testing of a pilot-size large capacity 
gaseous oxygen plant, investigation of 
the uses for oxygen in the metallurgical! 
industries, study of the oxygen demand 
characteristics of metallurgical processes, 
and determination of the physical con- 
ditions under large capacity 
gaseous oxygen plants on customers’ pro- 


which 


perty will have to operate, 





Export Shipping To Require 
Better Packaging Methods 


More attention will have to be paid to 


our export packaging and merchandise 


have to be provided with sturdy, 


will 
serviceable and economical packages if 
the United States is to retain the edge on 
export business it now enjoys. At the pres- 
ent time international competition is not 
so keen in certain lines cf merchandise, 
but as it increases, packaging, now said 
to be up to 99 per cent improperly done, 
will have to be improved. This is the 
opinion of E. C. Barker, chief field engi- 
neer—sales, Gerrard Steel Strapping Co., 
Chicago, expressed before the world trade 
committee of the Rochester, N. Y., Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently. 


The packaging engineer would be aided 


Q2 


considerably if the shipping department 
would advise him, if possible, of the type 
£ handling at the overseas port, the port 
facilities such as docks, warehouses, etc., 
routing and method of transportation in- 
land from the port to the ultimate destina- 
tion. This would enable him to effect cer- 
tain economies if conditions are favorable, 
or if conditions are unfavcrable, he may 
he able to save the entire shipment from 


damage. 


Consideration of the principal hazards 
encountered in overseas shipments should 
be made by the packaging engineer. These 
are: The number of times the packages 
must be handled, from factory to vessel 
ind from vessel to ultimate destination; 
pressures exerted by other cargo in the 
hold of the vessel; changes in atmospheric 


conditions causing condensation or sweat 


on or within the package or exposure to 
rain during loading, unloading or storage; 
opening of the packages by customs offi- 
cials; theft and pilferage. 

The speaker went on to recommend 
that the sheathed crate designs be re- 
tained by exporters of large and heavy 
machinery and equipment. He also stated 
that wire-bound, cleated plywood and 
nailed wooden boxes should be used for 
overseas use. 

Strapping is a versatile and inexpensive 
method for adding strength and rigidity to 
a container as well as preventing pilferage, 
he stated. Strapping of wooden containers 
should be delayed, it was reported, until 
ready to ship, so as to avoid the loose 
strapping coming from the shrinkage of 
during the storage 


container lumber 


peri id. 
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UNITED 16” & 49’ x 68’ —4-High Sheet Mill 


U iy ITE D UNITED mills of the type illustrated are widely used in the cold 
reduction of both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 
We are now building two similar mills for rolling stainless steel. 


& ee a a T Designs of these new units are available for duplication; or they 
may be modified to suit your requirements. 


Why not ask our engineers for further particulars. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, New Castle, Youngstown, Canton 
Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 


Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. Canada 











HERE IS INDUSTRY'S most costly disappearing act! Are 
you sure there’s none of this black magic in your plant?* 

Inadequate Wiring, the industrial jinx, is at it every day. 
For overtaxed, overextended, obsolete wiring is cutting 
the efficiency of men and machines by 25 to 50 percent in 
hundreds of plants. Your plant power engineer, your con- 
sulting engineer, electrical contractor or utility power sales- 


man can find this jinx . . . and throw him out! erat 





*WIRE AHEAD, a new booklet discussing 
preventive maintenance... the symptoms 








of inadequate wiring ...and presenting 
plans for anticipating electrical demand, is 
now in preparation. We shall be glad to 
send it on request as soon asit is available. 
Address Advertising Department, 25 Broad- 


way, New York 4, N. Y. 


Anakin ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 
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Controlling Parts Flow 


(Concluded from Page 67 ) 

cards for standard parts and new work 
production cards, Fig. 2, are issued to 
the shop, also orders for steel, castings, 
forgings or purchased finished parts are 
sent out. Instructions for sending pat- 
terns out to the foundry also come from 
this department. 

Most of the information required on 
the forms is ‘self-explanatory. How- 
ever, several points require some clarifi- 
cation. The balance column of the man- 
ufacturing order, Fig. 4, is the actual 
quantity to make. Production card num- 
ber is the number of the master card, 
Fig. 2. 

The “to be worked on” columns of 
the manufacturing order, Fig. 4, are 
headed with all the types of machining 
performed. As the sequence of the oper- 
ations is carried out and completed, a 
sequence number is put in the square. 
If the company has no operational setup 
this record will help planning to obtain 
the sequence, saving a lot of “chasing”; 
probably a more efficient detail may be 
set up; if the original is good then just 
a few inquiries can set the records 
straight. 

Once the sequences have been deter- 
mined it will be easy to issue all the 
production cards directly from the pro- 
duction office, stating size of sub batches 
also. This card, properly completed, 
helps in following progress of the work 
and ties in with the progress follow up 
board to be described later. 

Using a bearing as an example, the 
following procedure would be followed 
in putting this system to work: The order 
is for 100 complete bearings, but against 
expectancy of further sales we will issue 
an order for 2000. The extra 1000 will 
be put in finished parts stores unas- 
sembled. 

First job is to check steel stock and 
any purchased finished parts. If there 
is no steel in stock it must be ordered 
immediately; three sizes of steel are 
needed for the job and one size of balls. 
Inventory cards are brought up to date. 
It is also necessary to cross index this 
steel with other inventory cards to de- 
termine on what other parts steel could 
be used. We now make out manufactur- 
ing orders and issue them to the various 
operating and shipping departments in- 
volved. 

The master production cards are put 
in the allotted sections on the progress 
planning and control board, Fig. 1. The 
department starting the first operation 
on the parts makes out a branch batch 
card. It should be clearly understood 
that there are many ways to handle 
branch batch cards, particularly if it is 
desired to start the next operation before 
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all the parts have had the previous oper- 
ation done on them; in this case it is 
better to make out branch batch cards 
for each master card. It is easy to give 
the branch batch card to the operator 
and still have the master card in the 
progress control board. 

After departments have completed the 
work they have to do, the parts are in- 
spected and then shipped to finished 
Department No. 9, Fig. 
4, now draws out of finished parts stores 


parts stores. 


as many parts as will complete the as- 
semblies ordered, using production card, 
Fig. 3. 

i 


shipping stores department No. 3 which 


The parts are now shipped to 


then ships the assemblies to the cus- 
tomer. In comprehending this system it 
is important to understand the difference 
between process stores, finished parts 
and shipping stores. 
Steel for Specific Job 
eo 

It is extremely important to make sure 
that steel bought for a job is used for 
that job and that steel storage depart- 
ment works closely with’ the inventory 
ecard section and the manufacturing or- 
der release section of the production de- 
sartment, 

For subassemblies and final assemblies 
as with the individual parts a master pr°- 
duction card, Fig. 2, is issued along with 
the manufacturing order, Fig. 4. These 
are used by the assembly department in 
the same manner as for individual parts 
and also as authority to obtain the parts 
from finished stores. When the parts 
have been taken for assembly purpos:s 


they are checked off the parts inventory 
card. 

Now that they are known as subas- 
semblies and final assemblies the parts 
are sent to “shipping stores” and the 
quantity assembled is entered up on a 
modified inventory card. The only in- 
formation needed on this modified inven- 
tory card is how many parts (subassem- 
blies or final assemblies) are put up. 
Special parts are treated in a like man- 
ner to the standard parts, except that it 
is the responsibility of the engineering 
department to issue prints before the 
production and planning department can 
proceed with work. 

Note also the visible rouzh cross-check- 
ing of machine load, particularly with 
the number of cards in each section of 
the progress planning control board. In 
many shops standard parts are used 
along with special parts; at the same 
time 80 per cent more or less may be in 
preduction. If such jobs as these are 
not broken down by the engineering and 
production departments it means that 
many parts or pieces of steel are used 
and the inventory cards never show a 
true balance. 

Therefore shipping lists should be care- 
fully checked off by_ the production de- 
partment, making sure that the parts 
needed are taken off the steel inventory 
cards or the parts inventory cards. In 
these the shipping list is the authority to 
obtain parts from finished stores or ship- 
ping stores. Actually in practice some 
parts never see finished stores or ship- 
ping stores, but the paperwork must. 





erator. 








WELDING BOOTHS DELUXE: One of the most modern welding booth 


systems is this one at Erie Meter Systems Inc., Erie, Pa. 

equipped with an individual exhaust outlet which is controlled by the op- 

Large light in each booth is strong enough to permit operator to 

see the outlines of the piece on which he is working even though his shield is 
down. Photo courtesy Lincoln Electric Co. 


Each booth is 














Industrial Lighting Costs 
(Continued from Page 70) 

in (B) above, and estimating the cost of 

cleaning the two reflectors at 50 cents 

per outlet, then the installation should 

be cleaned about every 4 months. 

Following formula was used for cal- 
culating the effect of cleaning on cost of 
light: 

Overall annual cost per unit of lizht 
for any one set of conditions can be 
worked out in accordance with the fol- 
lowing formula. By using various in- 
tervals between cleanings (T) the mini- 
mum cost per unit quantity cf light can 
be obtained and thereby the optimum 
interval determined. 


Relative annual cost per unit quantity 
light 


(RT*) 
1.00 Jommaicinans 
(200) 


Where: 
ch. Basic annual cost of light includ- 

ing owning, energy and lamp 
costs, as in text. 
Cost of one cleaning. 
Monthly rate of depreciation in 
per cent due to dirt collection 
only. 
Period 
months. 

*One-hundred per cent light output is 


between cleaning — in 


considered the average light output of 


new and old lamps in clean equipment. 
It will be noted that the expression RT 
over 200 indicated the average (straight- 
line) depreciation in light output due to 
While the exact form of 
the depreciation curve has not been de- 


dirt collection. 


termined, it should logically be an ex- 
ponential function rather than a straight- 
line function. However, for the rela- 
tively short periods of time (1-6 months) 
that this analysis indicates to be critical 
cleaning periods for minimum overall 
cost of light, the difference between the 
two curves is slight. 

Lamp Outages: Industrial experience 
has indicated that “service life” of a 
fluorescent lamp is in general at least a 
year regardless of one-shift or two-shift 
operations on the basis of the effect that 
“burning hours per start” has on life. 
This means that in a 1000-lamp installa- 
tion 1000 lamps will be replaced each 
year, or approximately ‘80 per month. 
The small filament-type cathode at each 
end of a fluorescent lamp is coated with 
an active compound to aid in emission 
of electrons during starting and opera- 
tion. This material is gradually used up 
during life of the lamp and is especially 
so during starting. Therefore, the life 
of the lamp is determined not only by 
the hours of use but also by the num- 
Rated life is 


given in terms of “burning hours per 


ber of times it is started. 


start”. 








SIZABLE JOB: A high pressure 
tank 70 ft long and weighing 56 
tons will be the final product of this 
arc welding job at General Iron 
Works, Denver. Sections 10 ft 
long, 2%-in. thick, with an inside 
diameter of 5 ft are joined to- 
gether using General Electric auto- 
matic equipment and %-in. elec- 
trodes. Nozzle arrangement be- 
neath the tank is a device for 
preheating both sides of the weld 
to maintain temperature of 350° 








What procedure would prove most ad- 
vantageous in replacing lamps? 

Relamping may be done in either one 
or two general ways. First there is an 
“individual lamp replacement” metho 
whereby each lamp as it burns out is re- 
placed immediately or as soon as some- 
one can get to it. This is the more ex- 
pensive system and it gives better serv- 
ice from the standpoint of appearance of 
the system and the highest average light- 
ing levels. At any given moment fewer 
lamps will be out. 

Second is the replacement at periodic 
intervals of lamps which have failed in 
the intervening time. A supervisor in- 
spects the lighting system once a week, 
or at some other specified interval, and 
sends maintenance men out to make re- 
placements as noted. This reduces the 
lamp replacement cost materially. If 
the interval is too long, just before in- 
spection there may be a high percentage 
of burnouts which affect not only ap- 
pearance but also average footcandle 
level. Modification of the systems will 
be necessary according to the particular 
installation, 

Many times a fine lighting installation 
is inaccessible from a practical stand- 
point. The location of machinery on the 
floor makes the use of maintenance de- 
vices difficult. The equipment itself may 
be so designed as to make relamping or 
cleaning difficult, or cranes may not be 
available when desired for maintenance 
of high bay areas. 

Aids to maintenance should according- 

ly be considered at the time the original 
installation is in the planning state. If 
luminaires are at lower mountings, some 
type of ladder or relamping platform 
may be the answer. For higher mount- 
ing heights there is the possibility of 
catwalks, telescoping platforms, crane- 
ways, boom cranes, etc. Finally, ease of 
maintenance should be considered in se- 
lection of lighting equipment and its in- 
stallation. 
Maintenance Program: It is recognized 
that a particular plant presents condi- 
tions and procedures not in all respects 
identical with those indicated above, but 
a planned program is the basic step to 
getting the most for the lighting dollar. 
The following discussion outlines the in- 
formation necessary to planning a main- 
tenance program for either one or two- 
shift operation. 

Fig. 11 shows graphically the effect 
of dust and dirt collection on lamps and 
reflectors in percentage of light output 
with reference to the annual hours of 
operation for one-shift or two-shift. On 
the basis of 2500 hours operation per 
year, with about two starts per day, the 
service life of the 40-w fluorescent lamp 
will be at least 2500 hours. The average 
Jumen output of the lamps will, through 
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No matter what size power units you need, Master Gearhead Motors 
are the horsesense way to use horsepower. No matter whether you 
use big ones or little ones, you get the RIGHT horsepower, the RIGHT 
shaft speed in a single unit that will fit in RIGHT where you need it. 
The integral construction of both motor and speed reducer into one 
compact unit, permits many parts to be stripped away from both 2 
‘he power drive and the completed machine, and pays off hand- 
son‘ely in savings in material . . . savings in space. In big sizes or small 
sizes, you'll find them easy to order, easy to use . . . a great help in 
securing compact. clean-cut. economical designs tor your equipment. 


And nowhers. except in the Master line of Gearmotors, will you 


, _ find power units the+ are so flexible, so easily adaptable, and in such ) 
a wide range of sizes and types. They are available in any size, 100 
HP and smaller . . . and for ai <ycles, phases and frequencies . . . in 
open, splash proof, totally enclosed, ton cooled and explosion proof ones 


types . . . with Speedrangers (mechanical va-‘able speed} and Uni- 


brakes . . . for every type mounting . . . and over a ysar reduction 


range up to 432 to I. 1 ’ 
Increase the'salability of your motor driven products .. . improve af. l 6 On gs 


the economy, safety and productivity of your plant equipment . . . 





with Master Gearhead Motors, the horsesense way to use horsepower. 


Ti'E MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ DAYTON 1, OHIO 











channels between which 
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ordinary nails may be driven com- 
prise the steel flooring designed to re- 
duce maintenance costs for railway 
freight cars, trucks: and trailers by 
Great Lakes Steel Detroit. 


Nails driven into the grooves formed 


Corp., 


by parallel flanges of curved steel are 
deformed, as shown in Fig. 1, holding 


securely, the company states. 





Driving Nails 
In Steel Flooring 


simplifies freight-car and truck loading 





Rolling stock so equipped can han- 
dle freight ordinarily secured by 
blocks nailed into place on wooden 
floors, but which needs replacing at 
frequent intervals, jncreasing mainte- 
nance costs and keeping equipment 
The 8-in. wide chan- 
nels are formed of the company’s 
N-A-X low-alloy, high tensile strength 
steel, laid across the width of the car 


out of service. 





or truck and welded to the under- 
frames, with space left between the 
channels for the nailing grooves. A 
self-sealing composition with which 
the grooves are filled prevents loss of 
sand, grain or other bulk freight. Fig. 
2 shows a piece of machinery being 
nailed to the floor of a trailer. 

It is believed that hauling equip- 
ment having floors of this type will 
have more versatility as it permits 
handling of rough heavy freight, fin- 
ished products or bulk materials, with- 
out time-consuming switching and as- 
sembling operation to supply cars with 
floors suitable for the particular com- 
modity involved. 

Nailable flooring is expected to last 
the life of the car (estimated at from 
20 to 25 years) and stay in suitable 
condition for all of freight 
throughout its life, it is reported. 
Greater structural strength of the 
steel channels offers the opportunity 
of designing new, lighter weight car 
underframes, although they may be 
installed as replacements in existing 
cars with little or no change in frame 
design as shown in Fig. 3. 


types 








the year, be of the order of 80 per cent 
of initial rated output. 

Fiz. 10 is developed by multiplying 
the per cent of the generated light that 
will get out of the reflector and lamps 
through the dirt and dust collection (Fig. 
11) by the 80 per cent. These two fac- 
tors can be combined to give a fair pic- 
ture of the results that may be expected 
from a general lighting system. 

Fig. 10 indicates the illumination value 
as affected by the two factors, lamp de- 
preciation and collection of dirt and dust 
during the course of a year, in per cent 
of new lamp and clean reflector output 
with two cleanings per year. The dotted 
line indicates what would happen if the 
mid-year cleaning were omitted. 

On the basis of 4000 hours operation 
per year with two to three starts per 
day, the service life of the 40 w fluores- 
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4000 hours. 
The average lumen output of the lamps 
will be of the order of 75 per cent of 


cent lamp will be around 


initial rated output. Once again, by 
combining the two factors, the results 
that may be expected during the year 
may be pictured. Fig. 12 shows the 
illumination as affected by the two fac- 
tors during the course of a year, in per 
cent of initial, with two cleanings per 
year. The dotted line what 
would happen if the mid-year cleaning 


indicates 


were omitted. 

The 100-w fluorescent lamp has _par- 
ticular application in areas where higher 
mounting heights prevail; the foregoing 
data and these recommendations 
will hold for this lamp. It should be 
pointed out that through planned light- 
ing maintenance a large portion of the 
light which in the past has been lost but 


same 


paid for, will be gained. Cleaning will 

require manhours; availability of labor 

will have bearing on what can be done. 
Since dirt collection conditions do vary 
in different locations, illumination meas- 

urements should be made at least once a 

month in various areas in order that rate 

cf depreciation due to dust and dirt can 

This is the best way to 

keep a maintenance program checked 

and systematic. It is profitable to do 

this. Just as most industries today em- 

ploy workmen who must see to do their 

work, it is worthwhile to avoid risking 

this ability by neglecting the illumination. 
REFERENCES 

1. “The Real Lighting Expert is the Man with 
Soap and Water,” by W. C. Brown, Maga- 
zine of Light, No. 6, 1941. 

. “Lighting Maintenance in War Industry 
Plants,” by A. K. Gaetjens, Lamp Depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleve- 
land. 
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Metallurgists, foundrymen, weld- 
ers, radiographers, designers, en- 
gineers, production and quality- 
control engineers ... here’s a new 
book you'll want to study. It’s a 
text of modern industrial x-ray 
practice . . . the most complete 
treatment of the subject yet pub- 
lished. Price $3. 


Radiography... 


4 
ae 
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gaee® Industry's 
X-ray Answer Book 


@ Do vou have questions about radiographic practice? Here’s a 









book that will help you answer them... quickly, authoritatively. 

It contains 122 pages of up-to-date data on such topics as 
radiography’s function in industry; x-ray generating apparatus; 
factors governing exposure; the arithmetic of exposure: sensi- 
tivity and detail visibility; special technics ...and many more 
subjects just as vital in radiation theory and practice. 

This important new book on radiography is packed full of 
excellent illustrations ... 64 descriptive photographs . . . 38 color- 
ful drawings . . . 44 clearly presented tables and charts .. . all 
newly published. It will provide you with many answers. . . on 
where and how to use the radiographic process . . . how to get 
the best out of your x-ray equipment. 


Only $3. Order your copy from your local x-ray dealer! 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


another important function 
of photography 


Kodak 


Here’s what we 


THIS MANUFACTURING 
FLEXIBILITY 
BREAKS FABRICATING 
BOTTLENECKS... 


(Repetition of advertisement 
as it substantially appeared 
in Fortune Magazine) 
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Riveters at work in three Allied plants at the same time give vivid 
demonstration of what we mean by multiplicity of equipment. Here 
is yout) assurance that fabrication jobs at Allied never choke in a 
bottlemeck but rush to completion. 

Each\Allied plant is a completely equipped unit. When riveting, weld- 
ing, of any process in the fabrication of steel or aluminum overloads 
one plant, Plant 2 or Plant 3 or both take over. Here the job is com- 
pleted on the same type of equipment, under the same skillful control. 


New time-saving techniques and unified control speed fabrication 
toward |due-date deliveries. Both management and men are proud of 
the fagt that those dates are invariably met. 

Send your plans and specs to Allied for quotation. Thousands of 
tons .., for bridges, buildings, or ships ...or one-ton lots for smaller 
projects get the same careful consider>**-~, 


3 FABRICATING PLANTS 


with Combined Facilities 


~~ 
PQ Working as one Huge Corporation 
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Magnesium Alloys 
(Concluded from Page 74) 


enough to make a complete removal ad- 
visable, a satisfactory paint and varnish 
remover of the waxless solvent type may 
be used, Burnishing the old surface is 
not recommended. Sandblasting may be 
used on castings and heavy sections but 
should be employed with care on thin 
sheets to avoid distortion. The chrome- 
pickle should be applied by the “brush- 
on” method to all areas of exposed metal. 
This technique consists of generous ap- 
plication of the following solution used 
freshly prepared: 

Sodium Dichromate (Na,Cr,O,-2H,O) 


Ter ere Te eee: 
Nitric Acid (Cone. HNO,, Sp.Gr: 
ne ehh oY 2 hake 15 pt 
Re a eee to make 1.0 gal 


The solution should be brushed on, 
allowed to remain about 1/2-min, and 
then washed off thoroughly with running 
water. Hot water, hot air or some other 
similar method of promoting drying 
should be used. When treating riveted 
or bolted assemblies, care should be 
taken to avoid entrapment of the solu- 
tion in the joints. It is desirable to re- 
paint the structure as soon as it is 
thoroughly dry. 


REFERENCE 
21, Light Metal Age, Nov., 1944, p. 20. 


Manual on Resistance 
Welding Revised by RWMA 


Resistance welding knowledge recent- 
Jy acquired through scientific research 
is incorporated in the revised Resistance 
Welding Manual published by Resistance 
Welder Manufacturers’ Association, Phil- 
adelphia. 

The 544-page manual, the first edition 
of which contained the chapters on the 
subject from the handbook of the Amer- 
ican Welding Society, has new informa- 
tion added in the form of contributions of 
authorities in the field, extracts of pa- 
pers from competitions sponsored by the 
RWMA and reports on recommended 
practices, and on definitions completed 
by subcommittees of the AWS. resist- 
ance welding committee. 


Press Speed Control 
Made Standard Equipment 


The control feature which gives rapid 
ram speed for the approach portion of the 
ram stroke and regulative speed for the 
pressing portion of the Multipress, made 
by Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, 
O., has been made standard equipment. 
Raising the hand levers of this Multi- 
Speed control slightly and momentarily 
at any point in their downward travel re- 
sults in a changed ram speed for the re- 
mainder of the stroke. 
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Metal-Clad Wall Material 


. . . expected to reduce construction costs on 
large multistory buildings 


NEW metal-clad insulated wall ma- 
terial which gives promise of many 
new economies in the construction of 
multistory apartment houses, offices, 
factories and even private homes was 
given its first public showing in New 
York early this month. Still in the ex- 
perimental stage, each wall unit is es- 
sentially a sandwich type material 
having an exterior facing of steel, a 
core of insulation such as Foamglas, 
and an interior facing of steel. 

Metal parts of the unit are made 
and formed with standard sheet metal- 
working equipment. Bonding of the 
Foamglas core involves the use of 
simple presses and equipment. Applied 
to the skeleton building frame the 
wall material can be erected without 
use of concrete or other bonding 
agent. 

Each of the 3%-in. thick wall units 
measures 52 in. square, and weighs 
200 lb. Two of them span from the 
ceiling of one flcor to the ceiling of 
the next, so that on each floor the wall 
is divided horizontally into two parts. 
The lower half is a line of solid units 
bolted to the conventional reinforced 
concrete frame or steel frame of the 
building. 

Upper half of the wall may be win- 
dows or solid wall in any proportion 
that the needs of a particular building 
may dictate. Flexibility, combined 
with its adaptability to current and 
tested methods of building frame con- 
struction, are two of the outstanding 
characteristics of this new building 
system. 

Republic Steel and Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing corporations engineered and fabri- 





cated several prototype units of the 











wall, using stainless steel and Foam- 
glas, and included a complete ceiling- 
to-ceiling section of a multistory build- 
ing. Other units of slightly different 
design were on display. They make 





use of copper, aluminum and stainless 
steel for outside surfaces, combined 
with Foamglas, microporite and vermi- 
culite as insulating cores. 

The exhibit at the Commodore hotel 





was sponsored by the New York Hous- 
ing Trust, a privately-endowed, non- 
profit organization. 


Fig. 1 (top)—Continuous horizontal sill and head members attached to 
part of building skeleton 
Fig. 2 (bottom)—Upper horizontal units in place with standard sash 
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Surface Machining 


(Continued from Page 65) 

textile machinery men who had seen 
the English machines. Be that as it may, 
it is a fact that by 1840 planer designs 
on both sides of the Atlantic had settled 
into a standard pattern which—for the 
double housing type machines—has 
come right down to 1947 fundamentally 
unchanged. It is in rigidity, power, cut- 
return speed, and in con- 
operation, that the big 
planer improvements have occurred, Most 
of these have taken place since 1900. 

In large measure they have been in- 
spired by high speed steel, cast cutting 
materials such as Stellite and the car- 
bides. In large measure they have been 
made possible by electrification. It is 
indeed a far cry from Clement’s per- 
formance of less than one square foot 
per hour at very light cuts, to the modern 
performance depicted in the photograph 
in the heading of this article. This in- 
cidentally is just a run-of-the-mill job 
on a 3600 lb steel billet at the Warner 
& Swasey Co. The pendent switch in 
this case is typical of the convenience of 


ting and 


venience of 


electrical control. 

To give some idea of how far and 
how fast we have gone in electrical 
drive and control of machine tools, I 
present at the lower left hand corner of 
the two page spread at the beginning 
of this article a notable example of 
planer electrification in the early 1900s. 


This was an achievement of the G. A. 
Gray Co., Cincinnati. The machine 
itself was an advanced example of 
heavy duty planer building. The elec- 
trical system made use of the best ideas 
and finest equipment available at that 
time—including knife switches and 
rheostats such as were used on power 
station switch boards. 

Regardless of how this aggregation may 
look now, it was a big step forward to- 
ward the compact and highly efficient 
electrified planers built by G. A. Gray 
and several other well known American 
machine tool builders today, 


Bold Pioneering Paid Well 


If pioneering such as this had not 
been done, the electrical manufacturers 
would not have become as interested as 
they have in developing machine tool 
electrical apparatus, and our machine 
shops would not have reached the high 
state of efficiency that they now have 
attained. Machine tool electrification is 
a splendid example of industrial co- 
operation under our system of free enter- 
prise. 

In the development of the planer, it 
has been impossible to eliminate a cer- 
tain amount of idle time due to the back 
stroke of the table. Years ago attempts 
were made to make these machines take 
cuts in both directions by reversing the 
tools. These so-called “Jim Crow” planers 
met with no great success and now have 
been almost completely forgotten. 





OPEN HEARTH OXYGEN: 


pipe. 


by factors of 3 to 5. 
to refining. 








Oxygen for accelerating reduction of carbon 
is introduced into this open hearth furnace by a “lance” or length of steel 
Amount of oxygen required theoretically for reduction of carbon con- 
Rate of carbon reduction 


tent by one point is 3.2 cu ft per ton of steel. 
achieved by normal ore practice averages about 0.5 points per minute. 
100 to 300 cu ft of oxygen per ton of metal is said to increase the rate 
Oxygen is also used to shorten melt-down period prior 
In some shops life of a 20-ft l-in. pipe has been extended from 
several minutes to as long as 1.5 hours. 
in open hearths see STEEL, June 23, p. 107 and current issue, p. 86. 
courtesy Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Using 


For further details on use of oxygen 
Photo 
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This problem has been met however 
by greatly speeding up the return stroke 
~~-in some instances by reversing elec- 
trical drives similar to rolling mill drives 
Considering the great combined weight 
of table and work which must be brought 
to a stop almost instan*ly from high 
speed, and sent even fascer on the re- 
turn, the performance is remarkable. 

Anyone who is old enough to recall 
the agonizing screaming of _ slipping 
belts of the reversing mechanisms in 
planer departments in the days of belt 
when speeds were very slow as 





drives 
compared to now—will be inclined to 
take off their hats to the mechanical and 
electrical engineers who have made pos- 
sible the fast, powerful, efficient and 
quiet planers of today. 

Another field in which tremendous 
strides have been made is that of the 
“open-side” design of planer with one 
housing and overhanging rail. Not so 
many years ago these machines were 
relatively flimsy and the only excuse for 
using them was because they would han- 
dle work too large to pass between the 
housings of ordinary planers. 

Today, like radial drills, these open- 
side machines have such amazing rigid- 
ity that they regularly are used as heavy 
duty machines on practically the same 
kind of work that is put on double hous- 
ing planers. No longer are they con- 
sidered special purpose machines. They 
do their daily stint along with the other 
planers, and at the same time stand 
ready to tackle oversize jobs with equa! 
efficiency. In many planer departments 
a large number of the machines are of 
openside design purely because of con- 
venience of operation. 

There is too much tendency today 
to think of planers, as well as shapers 
and slotters, as “jobbing machines” rath- 
er than as production machines. A good 
way to get over that idea is to visit the 
plant of any major machine tool build- 
er and there observe how planers and 
their “relatives” are made to earn their 
keep. It is true in many cases that their 
primary reason for being there is to ma- 
chine beds, slides, etc., which could not 
be handled in any other way. How- 
ever, When that work jis done for the 
time being, they do not stand idle. 

With the help of suitable fixtures, large 
collections of small details are “ganged 
up” on these planers and in that way 
their unit machining time is very small. 
A planer is too expensive a machine 
to have standing idle, and there is no ex- 
cuse for having it stand idle, 

Let your smart production men and 
your smart tool engineers get busy on 
this “ganging up” of work in the ma- 
chine tool plant manner and they won't 
stand idle between “big” jobs. As a 
one-time machine tool man, I cannot 
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.-» NEED THE HARD, LONG-LASTING SURFACES OF 


Reoublee CHATEAUGAY PIG IRON 


Vitally important in the manufacture of modern breakfast cereals are the large 
“flaking” rolls which change exploded kernels of grain into crispy, appetizing 
cereal flakes. 

Because machinability, as shown in the photo above, heat-resistance and hard, 


wear-resisting surfaces are “must” requirements in these rolls, many of them 


are made of Republic CHATEAUGAY Pig Iron. 
CHATEAUGAY is Republic’s low-phosphorous, copper-free pig iron which 


has solved countless foundry casting problems. Its advantages: consistently uni- 
form “physicals” held within narrow predetermined limits... uniformly fine grain 


structure... fast-flowing and even-cooling characteristics. These are just a few. 


Write today for the complete cost-saving story about Republic CHATEAUGAY 
Pig Iron. 


acc cmum, fliie NS N29" 





GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1,0H10 , «© CHATEAUGAY" “REPUBLIC” “PIONEER” 7 \di 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. Low- Phosphorus, (Northern) (Southern) aethitic 
Copper-Free Foundry, Basic Foundry and Basic STEEL 
ond Malleable , 







ALSO TRUSCON FOUNDRY FLASKS ¢ REPUBLIC CORE WIRE © FOUNDRY NAILS 
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recommend planers too strongly as ef- 
fective production tools—when activated 
by the right kind of brains. If such was 
not the would 
cost much more than they do today. 


case, machine tools 

The history of the shaper, which can 
be considered as a miniature planer in 
which tool instead of work travels, goes 
back at least to 1836 when the English 
engineer James Nasmyth introduced a 
machine long and popularly known as 
“Nasmyth’s Steel Although 


shapers have been at times 


Arm.” 
various 
eclipsed in popularity as production tools 
by milling machines, improvements in 
design have enabled them to hold their 
work 


own—especially on where ex- 


. : 
tremely large numbers are not involved. 


As indicated by the illustration of a 
battery of modern shapers at the center 
of the two-page spread at the begin- 
ning of this article, these machines are 
extremely convenient to operate on work 
which requires close supervision—in- 
cluding tool work done to scribed lines. 

As in the planer, nonproductive time 
involved in the back stroke of the ram 
has been materially reduced in modern 
shapers. In some cases ingenious “quick 
return” mechanisms involving links and 
gears make this possible. In other cases 
it is hydraulically. It 
should be noted in passing that on small 
work the shaper is much faster than the 


planer because the dead weight which 


accomplished 


has to be moved is so much less. 


Within recent years an “in between” 
class of machines called shaper-planers 
has won favorable attention. Hydraulic 
drive has been applied to these success- 
fully and they have done much to hold 
popularity of single point tool machining 
on work which otherwise would call for 
special milling cutters. These machines, 
like modern planers, are designed to 
handle carbide tools. 

In more or less the same category 
are vertical slotters—which actually are 
vertical shapers. These machines for- 
merly were mostly of “walking beam” 
design and were used only for special 
work, including internal gear cutting. 
Several recent models are hydraulically 
operated, have angular adjustment for 
their rams, and indexed work tables. 
They are capable of fast, accurate, work 
on a wide variety of external as well as 
internal jobs. During the war they were 
widely used on breech mechanisms of 
large guns. As a result of that work they 
have gained new popularity on a wide 
variety of peacetime jobs. Like planers, 
they are indispensable on certain special 
work, but there is no excuse for allowing 
them to stand idle between such jobs. 

As a tribute to those who continue to 
have faith in single point tool operations 
of the planer and shaper variety, I have 
reserved for the end of this article one 
of the real tidbits of that technique. The 





machine involved is shown at the lower 
right hand corner of the two-page pic- 
ture spread. This is a special type of 
“draw cut” shaper designed and built 
by Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon Heights, 
Mich., for machining curved blades of 
ship propellers. It is a good example of 
what can be accomplished when ingeni- 
ous machine tool men and capable elec- 
trical engineers get their heads together. 

When H. Earl Morton, the machine 
tool builder, and Oren G. Rutemiller, 
electrical engineer, discussed this ma- 
chine at the Westinghouse Machine 
Tool Electrification Forum several years 
ago, they described its action as that of 
“cutting a screw thread with 20 ft pitch 
on an outside diameter of 15 ft and a 
root diameter of 3 ft.” Incidentally, this 
machine is capable of rotary planing and 
milling, as well as draw cut shaping. 

In the words of its designers, this ma- 
chine illustrates the great possibilities 
and wide speed range of variable voltage 
drive as applied to machine tool feed and 
traverse motions. Motion of the saddle 
of this machine in a vertical direction 
and rotary motion of its table are so syn- 
chronized that the straight draw cut of 
the ram causes the tool to follow the true 
curve of the blade by narrow increments, 
thus generating the working surface by 
a series of reciprocating cuts. Little or 
no hand finishing is necessary and the 
finished curves are theoretically correct. 
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W/ STAINLESS STEEL 
NUTS 


*. 


We have them in stock, in all standard analyses 
and sizes, ready to ship. Or, we can produce 
nuts of Stainless Steel to your specifications, in 
any analysis, promptly on order. Nuts of Stain- 
less Steel are just one of the more than 100 
varieties of Stainless Steel Fastenings we pro- 
duce; we’re pioneers in our field, with a back- 
ground of twenty years of manufacturing exper- 
ience. Machine and wood screws, bolts, cotter 
pins, rivets, nails, washers, pipe and pipe fittings, 
and many other items as well, are ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Write for our catalog and 
stock list of Stainless Steel Fastenings. Address 
Anti-Corrosive Metal Products Co., Inc., 67 River 
Road, Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

















New Products and Equipment 





1. Welding Machine 


Automatic contact type, point or disk 
welding machines are offered by Shef- 
field Corp., Dayton 1, O.,, for accurate 
and secure placement of electrical con- 
tact material on contact springs. Spring 
is loaded in a holding fixture and moves 
through a series of stages. In the disk 
machine, it involves the punching of the 





iy 
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disk, placing it at the proper location 
on the spring, welding the two together 
and finally, shaping the contact to the 
required flatness or contour. 

Machine has a capacity of 83 cpm and 
production is limited by operator’s ability 
to load machine. Control of welding 
current is made possible by an electroni- 
cally operated panel. Machine was origi- 
nally developed by Western Electric 
Co, and is produced by Sheffield under 
license arrangement. 


2. Boring, Facing Machines 


Developed to speed production of pre- 
cision boring in large hard-to-handle 
castings, the Borface machines made by 
National Automatic Tool Co. Inc., Rich- 
mond, Ind., may be operated by semi- 
skilled personnel. They consist of either 
A-20A or A-20B units which may be 
mounted horizontally, vertically or at 
an angle. 

Only difference between the two units 
is that the latter provides an automatic 
cross-facing drive and control which 
is inserted between the rear end of the 
spindle unit and the spindle drive motor. 
All units have heavy duty spindles mount- 
ed on preloaded bearings with worm and 
gear driven by V-belt drive to insure 
smooth flow of power to cutter bits. 

The A-20B machine (illustrated) com- 
bines two units horizontally for facing 
both ends of valve bonnets simultaneous- 
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Additional information on the new products and equipment de- 

scribed on this and succeeding pages may be obtained, without 

obligation, by checking appropriate numbers on the cards 
following page 110 


ly. Both machines may employ various 
work heads for specific work require- 


ments. 


3. Contour Gage 


Fast, accurate means of checking the 
cam contour of automotive pistons is 
provided by an Electrolimit gage devel- 
oped by Pratt & Whitney Division of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford, 
Conn. This two-stage gaging fixture con- 
sists of a floating pressure shoe arbor 
mounted on a slide, so that the arbor may 





be pwiled out to install the piston 1or 
gaging. Arbor assembly rotates through 
an are of 180 degrees. 

Two gaging heads are used to indicate 
the cam content, each having a floating 
gaging point and a fixed pickup point. 
When the piston is mounted on _ the 
floating pressure shoe arbor through the 
piston pin hole with the piston skirt 
up, the arbor is pushed into position 





and locked. 


contact the bottom piston ring and gag- 


The fixed pickup points 


ing points rest on the bottom of the 
cylinder skirt. As the piston is rotated, 
the meters indicate variation in cam con- 
tour between ring land and skirt. 


4. Pipe Coupling 


Faster coupling of pipe at lower cost 
and with greater flexibility is possible 
with the Presto-Lock couplings manu- 
factured by Drinkwater Inc., Spring and 
Madison streets, Waukegan, Ill. Made in 
seven sizes from 1% to 6 in., the couplings 


may be used with any plain end pipe, 
without threads, grooves or flanges. Only 
a hammer is needed to tighten wedge 





keys after the two sections are fitted over 
pipe ends and keys are inserted in key 
channels. 

Three parts consist of two corrosion- 
resistant castings and the wedge key. 
Malleable iron castings are used general- 
ly, other finishes being available. Five 











smallest sizes have one wedge key and 
chain to prevent loss of coupling parts. 
Two largest sizes have two wedge keys. 
Gaskets are replaceable and interchange- 
able butyl rubber or buna-N compound, 
depending upon solution handled in pipes. 
Flexibility of 40 degrees at each joint 


1s pt ssible 


5. Marking Machine 


Marking on cylindrical or cone-shaped 
machine tcol feed dials, optical devices, 
cylindrical sleeves, etc., is possible with 
the No. 203 marking machine announced 
by Jas. H. Matthews & Co., 3978 Forbes 
street, Pittsburgh 13. Two models are 
manufactured, a motor-driven and a 
bench model hand operated type. Former 


Hand- 


handles parts up to 3 


marks parts up to 6 in. diameter. 
operated machine 


in, diameter. 


6. Strip Feeding Table 


For feeding strip or sheet metal to 
shears, rolling mills, punch presses and 
applications, Lyon-Raymond 
3448 Madison street, Greene, N. 
elevating 


similar 
Corp., 
= is 


a hydraulic 
table, designed to accommodate bundles 


offering a 





of stock, loaded by overhead hoists or 
fork trucks. Its elevating feature enables 
the machine operator to keep stock at 
the desired height for feeding into dies 
or shears. 

As table is portable, it may be readily 
stock to 
Hydraulic pump is joined to central cy- 
flexible hose which permits 


moved with another press. 
linder by 

placing for 
Table top consists of one rigid section 


convenience in operation. 
and two removable extensions designed 


to support longer loads. 


7. Liquid Level Gage 


Measuring tank contents at any re- 
mote point, regardless of whether open, 
vented, under pressure or vacuum, is 
possible with the type S Tank-O-Meter 
manufactured by Uehling Instrument 
Co., 473 Getty Avenue, Paterson 3, N. 
J. It may be furnished with high or low 
alarm switches for closing or opening 
any circuit at any predetermined high 
or low level. 

Fifty-two standard models for meas- 
uring liquid depths ranging from 1 ft 
to 75 ft are produced, They may be 
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furnished for hand pump or compressed 


air operation as well. 


8. Hardness Tester 


Applying loads cf 25 to 50,000 g, the 
new model LR Tukon hardness testing 
machine, announced by Wilson Me- 
chanical Instrument Co. Inc., 230 Park 
avenue, New York 17, uses either the 
Knoop or 136-degree diamond pyramid 
indenter of the Vickers type. Features 
include fast speed elevating screw for 


adjustment to specimen thickness, meter 





giving operator assurance load is being 
applied to the indentor, and indicating 
when the electronic tube is in operating 
condition and test cycle completed. 
Knoop indenter is used for tests of 
25 to 3600 or 5000 g. The diamond 
pyramid indenter is used for tests of 
25 ta 50,000 g. Loads from 10 to 50 


kg are accessories. 


9. Cellophane Tape 


Sticky cellophane tape printed-to-order 
is offered by Mark Andrews Co., St. Louis 
92. as Mark ’Andy Ready-To-Stick tape. 
Sticking without moistening, it is avail- 
able with dispenser for a variety of in- 


dustrial uses. 


10. Cleaning Powder 


Completely soluble in hot or cold 
water, No. 100 cleaner, made by Optimus 
Detergents Co., 152 Water street, Mata- 


wan, N. J., is a blend of mild alkaline 








materials, including water softening in- 
gredients. Free rinsing and at low con- 
centrations soft on the skin, the cleaner 
is effective in removing light oils, grease 
and dirt from ferrous or nonferrous met- 


als. 


11. Insulation Tester 


Herman H, Sticht Co. Inc., 27 Park 
place, New York 7, announces a combi- 
nation model B-7 insulation tester and 
precision ohmmeter. It contains two 
megohm ranges, two ohm ranges and two 
test. potentials for insulation resistance 
measurements. Instrument employs a 
vibrator transformer circuit to step up 
two No. 6 dry cells connected in series 
to furnish the test potential of 500. v, 


respectively 250 v de. 


12. Boring Bar Accessories 


A large’ hole adaptor with a_ split 
sleeve holding, a %, % or 5s-in. tool bit 
in any boring bar No. A1500 and which 
will work diameters from 3% to 7 in. 


is available from Behr Products Co., 





Woodward 


13732 Detroit 3. 
This is one of the heavy duty accessories 
used in Behr boring bars for facing, bor- 
ing, fly-tooling, etc., up to a 23 in. dia- 


avenue, 


meter. 

Extra large adaptor increases the range 
to 10%-in. when used in a model A1501 
bar. Tool holder illustrated in model 
1501 bar is made to hold % or %-in. 
tool bits. The range is: Bar A1500, up 
diameter; bar 1501, up to 18 
in. diameter and with extra large adaptor, 


to 9 in. 


up to 23 in. diameter. 


13. Hand Truck 


Featuring an aluminum alloy frame 
and incorporating I beam, interlocked 
construction with bolted assembly de- 
signed for miximum strength and mini- 
mum weight, the Freighter, a hand 
truck made by Thermoid Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has a bright, corrosive and spark- 
resistant finish. Balanced truck .has a 
formed, heavy gage steel nose and easy 
rolling cast aluminum wheels riding on 
oversize ball bearings. 

Trucks are 52 in. long, 18 in. 
and have a nose 7 in. long, Weighing 


wide 
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only 48 lb, they have a wheel diameter 
of 9 in. and a rated capacity of 1000 
lb. 


14. Tool Grinder 


Model 260 carbide tool grinder an- 
nounced by Bradford Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati 4, has a regular grinder for 
rough work mounted on its left and a cut 
wheel for accurate finish grinding mounted 
on the right. The work table is adjustable 





to desired angles. It also compensates for 
height and wheel wear. 

Grinder is equipped with eye shield, 
tool tray, water pot and guards with ex- 
haust connections. Slope front is designed 
for maximum foot clearance. Motor, for 
220-440 or 550 v, 2 or 3 phase, 50 or 60 


cycles, is totally enclosed. 


15. Hose Nozzle 


Lever-type hose nozzle which controls 
spray or stream from light mist to heavy 
stream with only slight lever pressure, 
is produced by Kay Products Industry, 
Cleveland. Leakproof nozzle fits palm 
of hand. It is made of a Zamac casting, 
copper, nickel and chromium plated. 
Internal parts are of solid brass and 
phosphor bronze. 


16. Engraving Tool 


Designed for heavy duty industrial 
marking, the engraving tool offered by 
Falls Products Inc., Genoa, Ill., has a 
carboloy tip that marks surfaces up to 
rockwell C50 in hardness. 
fit the hand, the tool has accessory bits 


Shaped _ to 


for other operations, such as a diamond 
tip for marking extra hard surfaces. It 
can be used by toolmakers for filing, 
chiseling and shaping odd contours. 
Weighing less than a pound, it de- 
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livers an impact of 5%-lb, Length of 
stroke is adjustable from a few thou- 
sandths to %-in. with a delivery of 7200 
power strokes per minute. 


* 
17. Floating Holder 
Erickson Tools Division, 2309 Hamil- 
ton avenue, Cleveland 14, announces a 
redesigned Brown & Sharpe type ad- 





justable floating holder for B & S 00 
automatics. Designed for heavy duty 
use, it has heavier flanges and adjust- 
ing screws for greater wear. Overhand 
is reduced to 27/32-in. for increased 
rigidity, accuracy and maximum clear- 
ance. 

Unit uses the same collet, each size 
with an over all collapsibility of 1/32- 
in. Holder grips along the entire length, 
allowing stubbing and prolonging tool 
life. Range is from %4-in. down to a No. 
80 drill. 


18. Vibration Eliminator 


The No, 140 series vibration elimin- 
ator, designed for installations where the 
comparative slow speed of a machine 





requires an isclator of relatively great 
static deflection, is announced by Vi- 
bration Eliminator Co., 10-28 47th 
avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. By 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on products and equipment de- 
scribed in this section, fill in a 
card following page 110. 














varying the durometer or hardness of 
the rubber this unit is available for 
loads between 100 and 400 lb each. 

At these loads a static deflection as 
great as %-in. may be secured, assuring 
high isclation efficiency for operating 
frequencies as low as 600 cpm. The 
design is an adaptation of the same iso- 
lator used for the floating power of a 
truck, 


19. Barrel Lift 


Raising loaded drums off the floor 
with ease, transporting them and_ ar- 


ranging for tilting to dispense contents 





is the function of the model No. 2 
Barrel-Lift, produced by Falstrom Co., 
Box No, 118, Passaic, N. J. 

Pickup consists cf a safety locked 
chain arrangement encircling the drum. 
Mechanical linkage of the lifter is ad- 
justable to give several degrees of 
leverage, permitting handling of drums 
up to 750 lb gross. Saddle head locks 
drums in a vertical position, or they 
may be locked in a tilted position. 


20. Work Supporting Roller 


Speed in polishing long, heavy pieces 
is provided by the Presto work support- 
ing rcller developed by Manderscheid 
Co., 810 Fulton street, Chicago 7. Unit 
consists of a rubber roller, 8%-in. long 
and 3 in. diameter, mounted on a large 
portable base. Height adjustment from 


32 to 40 in. is possible. 


21. Pocket Size Ohmeter 


Compact, pocket-size ohmmeter for 
spot checking electronic circuit com- 
ponents, relays, generators, starters, clocks 
and other electrical equipment is an- 
nounced by Radio Tube Division, Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., 500 Fifth avenue, 
New York 18. It is enclosed in a tubular 
plastic case %-in. in diameter and 5%-in. 
long. Direct readings between 0 and 
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10,000 ohms are given on a 1.5 ma full 
scale Weston meter in series with a 1000 
ohm molder carbon resistor and a stand- 


ard penlight dry cell. 


22. Fatigue Machine 


Equipped for tension-compression test- 
ing both at ambient and at high tem- 
peratures, the model SF-4 Sonntag fatigue 
machine, announced by the testing equip- 
ment division of Baldwin Locomotive 


Works, Philadelphia 42, includes many 
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principles of the Sonntag universal fatigue 


machine particularly the automatic 
maintenance of a constant load through- 
out the whole period of the test. 
Maximum capacity in either direction 
is 10,000 Ib. Static preload capacity is 
0 to 5000 lb; alternating load capacity is 
plus or minus 5000 Ib; speed of testing 
is 3600 cycles per minute; and maximum 
movement of reciprocating platen is plus 
or minus 1/16-in, Dynamic load is ap- 
plied by means of a revolving eccentric- 
ally disposed mass. Eccentric is of the 
micrometer screw type, Entire working 
mechanism is suspended on soft tension 


springs 


23. Torque Screw Driver 


A new screw: driver which operates 
on the friction disk principle with ac- 
curacy within a fraction of an inch-pound 
after as many as 300,000 operations is 
the Trutorq, announced by Airdraulics 
Engineering Inc., New Canaan, Conn. 
Called the model CSD-15, it has a cali- 
brated head which allows setting to any 


desired torque from 1 to 15 in.-lb. 
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Tool has a handle of fluted plastic, a 
steel calibrated head and a cast alumi- 
Length complete with blade 
Its light- 
ness and small size make it suitable for 


num body, 


is 6%-in. and weight is 34-oz. 


work in hard-to-get-at places. Blades 


for various types of screws are available. 


24. Replacrable Hammer Tips 


Replaceable hammer tips of three 
grades of hardness are offered for the 
new series of Nupla hammers intro- 
duced by New Plastic Corp., 1017 North 
Sycamore avenue, Los Angeles 38. Two 
tips of different grades may be kept on 
a hammer at the same time, while the 
third may be substituted by spinning 
the tips on or off. Hammer has virtually 
no rebound or sting. Tips are chip proof, 


nonexplosive and won't flash burn. 


25. Cutting Torch 


Designed with a free-flow mixing cham- 
ber, the HC-39 Pacemaker torch manu- 
factured by Wall Chemicals Division, 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., 3100 South Ked- 
zie avenue, Chicago 23, is intended par- 
ticularly for tough jobs. Recessed tip 
seat prevents damage if torch is dropped 
on its head. It measures 20 in. overall 
and weighs 3%-lb. Torch uses tellurium 
copper cutting tips for acetvlene-oxygen 


cutting. 


26. Die Casting Machine 


Provision has been made for auto- 
matic as well as manual operation of 
any single function of the No. 4 die cast- 
Wickes 
High produc- 


ing machine announced by 
Brothers, Saginaw, Mich. 
tion of zinc, tin and lead castings is 
made possible by rapid closing and open- 
ing of the dies at 750 ipm with a mo- 
mentary slow-down just before the dies 
close. 

Distance between platen and_ bolster 
plates is adjustable from 9 to 23 in. by 
a single lever die adjustment mechanism, 
either hand or power-operated. Platen 
is positioned by turning the die opening 
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adjustment lever. Casting knockout is 
automatic and hydraulically operated. In- 
jection pressure is supplied by an accumu- 
lator which supplies the quick hammer 
blow pressure to twin injection cylinders. 

Die opening may be adjusted from 6 
to 16 in. by positioning a cam in the 
trip mechanism, Injection pressures from 
1500 to 6000 psi are possible. Dual 
melting pots, one a preheat pot, the 
other an injection pot, are supplied. 
Heat is furnished by six infrared burners. 
Maximum injection capacity is 100 cu 


in. 


27. Washing Machine 


Laying particular emphasis on the 
problem of cleaning the hidden areas 
of ball bearing races, the new washing 
machine developed by Mabor Co., Clark 
Township, Rahway, N. J., handles 1500 
to 3000 bearings, in sizes up to 6 in. 
diameter in 1 hour. Its variable speed 
conveyor is a link chain, wound around 
a series of sprockets supporting vertical 





pyramidal holders which accommodate 
the bearings. 

Races are rotated continuously by a 
friction strap and the eccentric sprays 
which are directed between the two 
races. Sprays are actuated by two 2-hp 
pumps, Equipment may be used with 
any spray treatment using one, two or 
three different sprays, A blow-off and 
dryer attachment may be attached. 


28. All Steel Conveyor 


Steel-Parts Mfg. Co., 222 South Mor- 
gan street, Chicago, is applying stainless 
steel belt links to any of its standard 
model all steel belt conveyors. Since 
links are nonrusting, they may be moved 
through damp areas without being af- 
fected. The surface resists staining or 
disintegration from acids. 
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43. Cutting Tools 

Weddell Tools, Inc.—28-page _illus- 
trated catalog No. 46 describes various 
types of face and side mills with: carbide 
tipped, cast alloy or high speed steel Tri- 
Bits. Data covering mounting, speeds and 
feeds, cutter angles and grinds and tool 
maintenance are included. 


44. Tractors 

Caterpillar Tractor Co.—12-page illus- 
trated catalog Form No. 10,000 presents 
evolution of tractors, progress achieved 
to date and plans for future progress. 
Development of heavy machinery is cov- 
ered also. 


45. Protective Coatings 

American Chemical Paint Co.—8-page 
illustrated technical service data sheet 
No. P-100-21 presents information on line 
of rust proofing chemicals, protective 
coatings, metal cleaning chemicals and 
inhibitors. 
46. Boring Bars & Tools 

Carboloy Co.—16-page supplement No. 
GT-199 contains specifications and prices 
of such products as standard solid Car- 
boloy boring tools, boring bars, solid un- 
ground rod, solid carbide face mill blades 
and solid ground balls. 


47. Welding Accessories 

Tweco Products Co.—12-page illus- 
trated booklet entitled “Twecolog” gives 
data on Twecotong electrode holders, 
ground clamps, cable connectors, machine 
terminals, splicers, Twecolugs and elec- 
trode holder parts. Quantity price and 
parts list is included. 
48. Roll Handling Attachment 

Towmotor Corp.—2-page illustrated 
data sheet describes standard Upenders 
for picking up big, heavy or small rolls 
of paper in horizontal or vertical position. 
Unit turns, up ends, carries and stacks 
rolls of paper having diameters of from 
86 to 60 inches and weighing from 2000 
to 6500 pounds. 


49. Flexible Couplings 

Lord Mfg. Co.—4-page _ illustrated 
bulletin No. 200-C describes complete 
line of one-piece flexible couplings rang- 
ing in capacity from ys to 1 horsepower 
and in 1/50-horsepower rating for special 
small load applications. 


50. Plug Valves 

Duriron Co.—2-page illustrated bulletin 
No. 617 gives complete details of Durco 
corrosion-resistant top lubricated plug 
valves made of Duriron or Durichlor. 
Operating features, illustrated parts list 
and dimensions of valve, available in 
seven sizes, are given. 
51. Electronic Tubes 

Westinghouse Electric Corp.—Booklet 
No. 86-020 entitled “Easy Guide to Elec- 
tronic Tube Data” lists phototubes, plio- 
trons, thyratrons, ignitrons, kenatrons and 
planotrons, according to class, gives essen- 
tial technical data on each tube and ex- 
plains five functions of electronic tubes. 


52. Steel Strapping 

A. J. Gerrard & Co.—4-page illustrated 
folder describes Steelbinder tool which 
binds any size or shape object, large, small, 
round, square or irregular, for shipment 
and for indoor or outdoor storage. Tool 
uses %, %, 5% or %4-inch strap of any thick- 
ness up to .028-inch without mechanical 
adjustment. 


53. Floor Maintenance 

Safety & Maintenance Co.—6-page il- 
lustrated folder No. FB-19 is descriptive 
of Sol-Speedi-Dri all-purpose granular 
mineral absorbent for cleansing wood, ce- 
ment or composition floors of liquids such 
as oil, water, grease, resins, acids and 
syrups. 


54. Resistance Welders 
Sciaky Bros. Inc.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin No. 1, Vol. 2, entitled “Resistance 
Welding at Work” describes three-phase 
resistance welders for welding mild steel, 
— steel, aluminum, light alloys and 
rass. 


55. Foot-Operated Press 

Rodgers Hydraulic Inc.—4-page illus- 
trated booklet No. 223 is descriptive of 
Whitley Model No. 12 foot-operated press 
for production jobs requiring from 1 to 
4 tons pressure. Specifications, dimensions 
and various applications are covered. 


56. Magnetic Tools 

Robbins Engineering Co.—8-page illus- 
trated catalog entitled “Precision Equip- 
ment for Angular Set-Ups” is descriptive 
of Magna-Sine, Univ-Angle, sine plate and 
sine bar tools for holding precision work 
pieces at any desired single or compound 
angle, 


57. Speed Reducers 

Ottumwa Iron Works—4-page illus- 
trated Form No. 102 presents information 
on series DR double reduction speed re- 
ducers which are fully enclosed, auto- 
matically lubricated, dustproof and oil 
tight. Complete dimensions, specifications, 
capacities and ratios are shown. 


58. Press Rolls 

B. F. Goodrich Co.—4-page illustrated 
folder provides information on steel- 
jacketed Vulcalock press rolls. Rolls are 
vulcanized hydraulically under 225 pounds 
pressure per square inch and rubber is 
bonded to steel with adhesion exceeding 
500 pounds per square inch. 


59. Floor Repair Material 
Stonhard Co.—lIllustrated folder en- 
titled “Faster Floor Repairs” contains data 
on Stonfast floor repairing material, its 
use and installation. Information on re- 
pairing rough floors in traffic lanes and 
important working areas to permit im- 
mediate heavy duty service is presented. 
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60. Code Supervisory Units 
General Electric Co.—8-page illustrated 
bulletin No. GEA-1448B gives data on 
automatic supervisory equipment for re- 
mote control power apparatus. Informa- 
tion on application, operation and use of 
accessory equpwent is included. 


61. Stainless Steel Cutting 

Air Reduction Sales Co.—12-page il- 
lustrated booklet “Flux Injection Cutting 
of Stainless Steels” reprinted from STEEL 
describes fundamentals, capacities and 
advantages of method in which flux is 
injected directly into  cutting-oxygen 
stream to remove chemically obstructing 
oxides and expose base metal to cutting 
jet. 


62. Oil Coolers 

Bell & Gossett Co.—24-page illustrated 
bulletin No. OC-743 contains data on 
B & G Rapid oil coolers and heat transfer 
equipment. Features of construction, ap- 
plications, dimensions and ordering in- 
structions for heat exchangers, pumps, oil 
strainers, quench and wash tanks, water 
heaters and controls are given. 


63. Carbide Tipped Tools 

Schmarje Tool & Engineering Co.—12- 
page illustrated catalog No. 146 provides 
specifications. dimensions, prices and or- 
dering instructions covering reamers, 
counterbores, spot facers, centers and form 
tools of standard and special types. 


64. Foundry Dust Control 


Claude B. Schneible Co.—32-page il- 
lustrated bulletin No. 47 shows how 
effective dust control and ventilation are 
applied to various foundry departments. 
It discusses system and equipment which 
require minimum of exhaust air from op- 
eration being ventilated, occupy mini- 
mum of space and cope with every dust 
and fume encountered in any mechanized 


foundry. 


65. Silicone Insulation 

Dow Corning Corp.—2-page data sheet 
No. B-30-1 deals with specifications for 
rewinding alternating current induction 
motors with Silicone insulation and gives 
information on inorganic insulation bond- 
ed and impregnated with semi-inorganic 
Silicone resins and varnishes. 


66. Cutter Sharpening Unit 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.—16- 
page illustrated bulletin No, M-1552 de- 
scribes contour cutter sharpening machine 
for contour ground form cutters. Details 
of capacity, range, speeds and dimensions 
are given. 


67. Magnetic Clutches 

Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co.—20-page 
illustrated catalog No. 226 is descriptive 
of magnetic clutches and clutch-brake 
units. Applications, specifications, torque 
formulas and other information on this 
magnetic friction device are presented. 
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68. Salt Bath Heat Treating 

American Cyanamid Co.—28-page il- 
lustrated booklet entitled “Salt Bath Heat 
Treatment” discusses development of mod- 
ern salt baths, salt bath furnaces, treat- 
ing, carburizing and maintenance, 


69. Wear-Testing Accessories 

Taber Instrument Corp.—12-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. 4702-3500 presents 
information on line of accessories for 
use with Taber Abraser in wear-testing 
electrodeposited metals, organic coatings 
and other surface finishes. Vacuum pick- 
up attachment, interval timer, duplex re- 
facing stone and Abraser Dry-Mount are 
among accessories covered. 


70. Brass Rods 

American Brass Co.—24-page illustrat- 
ed bulletin entitled “Anaconda Free Cut- 
ting Brass Rods” deals with brass rods 
for screw machine products. Rods com- 
posed of copper, zinc and lead are avail- 
able in round, hexagon, octagon, square, 
rectangular, oval, half round and other 
standard shapes. 


71. Sketch & Specification Pad 

Adamas Carbide Corp.—Bound sketch 
and specification pad of cross-section 
paper aids in ordering of preformed 
blanks. Standard tolerances indicating 
oversize manufacturing allowances and 
specification box with space for all re- 
quired information are found on each 
page. 
72. Magnetic Materials 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.—32- 
page illustrated brochure entitled “Mag- 
netic Materials,” prepared to aid electrical 
engineers and fabricators, explains in 
simple manner basic functions of core 
materials, Diagrams and text show com- 
parative properties of wide range of mag- 
netic steels and alloys. 


73. Gas Carburizing 

Surface Combustion Corp.—1l6-page 
illustrated bulletin No, SC-134 discusses 
modern gas carburizing processes and 
equipment. Applicable prepared atmos- 
pheres, their composition, use and method 
of preparation are described. Various 
charts, graphs and tables as well as photo- 
micrographs of steel processed by differ- 
ent heat treatments are shown. 


74, Castings 

Utica Radiator Corp.—4-page illus- 
trated booklet explains various facilities for 
producing castings of magnesium, alumi- 
num and gray iron. Seven-page supple- 
mentary bulletin discusses availability, 
machinability, corrosion resistance, and 
mechanical and physical properties of 
magnesium alloy castings. 


75. Silent Chain Drive 

Link-Belt Co.—16-page illustrated 
booklet No. 2010 contains information on 
3/16-inch pitch silent chain drives for 
fractional horsepower. Also discussed 
are typical applications, dimensions of 
sprocket wheels, horsepower ratings, se- 
lection of chain drive, calculation of chain 
drive centers and length of chain required. 
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Steel Industry Faces. 
New Coal Mine Crisis 


Mills have accumulated fair stocks in anticipation 
of coal miners’ scheduled vacation but would be 


adversely affected by a subsequent strike 


Mine shutdowns coincide with start of mass vaca- 


tions in metalworking industries 


WHILE the walkout by soft coal miners in protest to 
passage of the Taft-Hartley labor act has had little effect 
on national steelmaking operations to date, mill operators 
are watching developments in the coal crisis closely. Fuel 
stocks had been accumulated in anticipation of the sched- 
uled 10-day mine vacation period starting last Friday and 
the walkouts by miners earlier in the week were consid- 
ered as just “jumping the gun” in starting the vacation. 

If a new contract between the mine operators and the 
union is not reached this week, fairly sharp curtailments 
in steel mill operations may be expected next week, with 
production continuing downward until the coal dispute is 
settled. 

At the beginning of April, steel and rolling mills held 
1,141,000 tons of coal, equivalent to 37 days’ require- 
ments, according to the latest coal report issued by the 
Bureau of Mines. It is believed stocks have been in- 
creased during the past several months. However, fuel 
inventories vary widely among the various mills and some 
will feel the effect of the mines stoppage quickly. 

Shutdown of coal mines this week coincides with the be- 
ginning of mass vacation shutdowns. More iron and steel 
consuming plants will close down during July and August 
than at any time in the history of the metalworking indus- 
try. Many of these suspensions have long been contem- 
plated, but the ominous outlook in soft coal undoubtedly 
has added substantially to the movement. Not only are 
many metalworking plants closing down for one to two 
weeks for vacations, but also a greater number of steel 
plants, principally finishing units, than heretofore are clos- 
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Market Summary 








DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
' in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
June 28 Change 1946 1945 

Pittsburgh 100.5 l 93.5 88 
Chicago 95.5 None 88 95.5 
Eastern Pa. 93 None 85 90 
Youngstown 93 None 86 90 
Wheeling 93.5 + 4.5 85.5 90.5 
Cleveland 91 15 90.5 98 
Buffalo 88.5 None 88.5 93 
Birmingham 99 None 99 95 
New England 90 2 85 84 
Cincinnati ‘ 87 +- 2 86 89 
St. Louis ., 84.45 None 54.5 75 
Detroit 88 None 89 83 
Estimated national 

rate 96.5 None 88 92 

Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,749,928 net tons for 1947; 1,762,381 net 
tons for 1946: 1.831.636 tons for 1945. 











ing for this purpose. 

Most consuming plants in closing down have requested 
suspension of steel mill shipments and most of them will 
not sacrifice any tonnage by having done so. However, 
this is not so true of foundries, many of which first re- 
quested suspension of shipments of pig iron only to reverse 
their position when warned by producers that they might 
not get their full quotas. 

Meanwhile, the price situation has become mixed. After 
manifesting considerable strength recently, melting steel 
scrap developed an easier undertone in eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania and New England while continuing the uptrend in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and a few other consuming districts. 
in pig iron, extension of the bonus incentive plan and 
allocations program on foundry iron production for another 
six months appears to have precluded any general ad- 
vance on that grade of iron for the present. 

However, an early advance in basic iron, possibly as 
much as $2 a ton, may be posted due in part to the up- 
ward trend in coke prices. Beehive foundry coke has 
been advanced $2 a ton recently in some quarters, and it 
appears likely that by-product foundry grades will be in- 
creased soon. Demand for coke continues particularly 
strong and by-product producers are disposed to equalize 
with beehive producers. 

In the finished steel markets, the only major price change 
last week was an advance of $2 a ton in the price of 
plates that was announced by the Claymont, Del., pro- 
ducer. This advance, attributed chiefly to higher raw ma- 
terial costs, was not followed by any other producer. 

STEEL’s composite price average for steelmaking scrap 
advanced for the fifth consecutive week to $35.08 which 
compares with the mid-May average of $29.42. Other 
composites held steady at $69.82 for finished steel, $52.10 
for semifinished steel and $32.49 for steelmaking pig iron. 

Estimated national steel ingot production rate held last 
week at 96.5 per cent of capacity. While operations eased 
1 point to 100% per cent in Pittsburgh, 2 points to 90 per 
cent in New England, and 1% points to 91 per cent in 
Cleveland, they rose 4% points to 93.5 per cent in Wheel- 
ing and 2 points to 87 per cent in St. Louis. 
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MARKET PRICES 











COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


June 28 
Finished Stee] $69.82 
Semifinished Steel 52.10 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 32.49 
Steelmaking Scrap 35.08 


One 

Month Ago 

June 2] June 14 May, 1947 
$69.82 $69.82 $69.82 
52.10 52.10 52.10 
32.49 $2.49 32.49 
33.50 31.25 29.75 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Mar., 1947 June, 1946 June, 1942 
$69.82 $64.09 $56.78 
52.10 40.60 36.00 
32.40 27.50 .00 
37.25 19.17 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Stee] Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on_billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 


Average of basic pig iran prices at B 


lehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 


Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh. Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per Ib; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 


ini H June 28, May, Mar., June, H June 28, May, Mar., June, 
Finished Material ase SS Pig Iron 1947. 1947 I 1946 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh. ... 2.60c 260¢ 2.60c 2.50c Bessemer, de.. Pittsburgh........... $34.83 $34.83 $34.83 §29%69 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.98 2.98 2.98 2.82 Basic, Valley .....................-. 33.00 33.00 3300 28.00 
Steel bars, Chicago .. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia...... 35.52 35.52 34.26 27.84 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. sides.. 34.33 3433 %33 29.19 
Shapes, Philadelphia ..... 2.64 2.64 2.64 2.465 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ....... 36.02 36.02 3A. Ka 
Shapes, Chicago 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Chicago.............. 33.00 33.00 83.00 50 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.50 Southern No, 2 Birmingham......... 29.88 29.88 23.28 22.88 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.55 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati...... 34.75 34.75 34.15 26.94 
Plates, Chicago ; at 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.50 Malleable, Valley ..............-+-++ 33.50 33.50 33.50 28.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.425 Malleable, Chicago ................. 33.50 33.50 33.50 28.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.275 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 40.50 40.50 40.50 33.00 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh.... 3.55 3.55 3.55 74.05 Gray forge, del. McKees Rocks, Pa... 33.66 33.66 33.66 28.55 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.425 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 140.25 140.25 140.25 140.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary.... 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.275 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary 3.55 3.55 3.55 4.05 
Hot-rolled strip, Pittsburgh .. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35 Ss 
Cold-rolle¢ strip, Pittsburgh .. 22 3.20 3.20 3.05 crap 
Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh. 3.425 3.425 3.425 3.05 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh shaw 4.125 4.125 4.125 3.50 Heavy melt steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh. $34.75 $30.00 $37.25 $20.00 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh. $5.75 $5.75 $5.75  °$5.25 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .. 36.75 28.35 3850 18.75 
manent Heavy melt. steel, Chicago... 33.75 29.25 35.125 18.7 
* Nominal. t Base, No. 24 gage. Rails for rerolling, Chicago 40.50 34.50 40.75 22.25 
No. 1 cast, Chicago 39.00 36.90 43.25 20.00 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. ... $50.00 $50.00 $50.00 $38.00 CS ke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago | 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.00 ° 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ..++ 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.00 
Wire rods J, to \%-inch, Pitts. .... 2.55¢ 2.55¢ 2.55¢  %2.30c Connellsville, furnace ovens . $10.00 $9.125  $8.875 $8.75 
————-- Connellsville, foundry ovens bide 10.875 10.375 10.375 9.50 
t Base, No. 5 to ¥-in. Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 16.10 16.10 16.10 13.75 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices do not include the 3 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, price negotiated, fob mill Forg- 
Ing quality, $40, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Canton, $52. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $42; Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp., $55-$60, Portsmouth, O. 
Detroit, del., $45; eastern Mich., $46. 


Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $50; Detroit, del., 
$53; eastern Mich., $54. 


Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$61; del. Detroit $64; eastern Mich., $65. 

Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
_ Portsmouth Steel Corp., $66, Portsmouth, 


Skelp: Pittsburgh, Sparrows Point, Youngs- 
town, Coatesville, 2.35¢ per Ib. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, to %-in., inclusive $2.55-$2.80 
per 100 Ib. Galveston base, $2.65. Worcester, 
add $0.10. San Francisco (base, del.), $3.27. 


Hot-Rolled Oarbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Duluth. 
base, 20 tons one size, 2.60c; Detroit, del., 
2.750; eastern Mich., 2.80c; New York, del, 
3.01c; Phila., del., 2.98c; San Francisco (base, 
del.), 3.33-3.65c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 
3.325-3.56c; Seattle, 3.285c, base. 


Rall Steel Bars: Price, 2.60c-2.95c, same basing 
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per cent federal tax on freight. 


points as merchant carbon bars, except base is 
10 tons. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.05c; De- 
troit, del., 3.20c; eastern Mich., 3.25¢c (Texas 
Steel Co. uses Chicago base price as maximum 
fob Fort Worth, Tex., price on sales outside 
Texas, Oklahoma.) 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 20,000- 
39,999 lb, 3.20c; Detroit, 3.35c; Toledo, 3.40c. 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Canton, base, 3.80c; 
Detroit, del., 3.95c; eastern Mich., 4.00c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.45c; 
San Francisco (base, del.), 3.03c; Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 3.025c; Seattle, 2.985c, base. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo, base, 2.60c-2.95c. 


Iron Bars: Single refined, Pittsburgh, 6.15c- 
+t6.70c; double refined, 7.00-t8.50c; Pittsburgh, 
staybolt, 7.85c-t10.00c. 


t Hand puddled. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base, 2.50c; De- 
troit, del., 2.65c; eastern Mich., del., 2.70c; 
Philadelphia, del., 2.70c; New York, del., 2.79c; 
Los Angeles (base, del.), 3.24c; San Francisco, 
(base, del.), (Andrews 

Middletown, O., base 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., quotes 


3.10c, Sparrows Point, Md., base; Granite City 
Steel Co., 2.875c, fob Granite City, Ill., 2.775c, 
fob Gary or Birmingham.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.20c; Granite City, base, 3.30c; Detroit, 
del., 3.35¢c; eastern Mich., del., 3.40c; New 
York, del., 3.61c; Philadelphia, del., 3.58c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 10; (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, Sparrows Point, Canton, Middle- 
town, base 3.55c; New York, del., 3.84c; Phila- 


delphia, del., 3.75c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 
4.32c; San Francisco (base, del.), 4.325c. 


eets, No. 10; (Based 
Gary, 


Corrugated Galvanized § 
on 5 cent zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham, base, 3.65 

Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat; (Based on 5 cent 
zinc), corrugated 10 cents extra; Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Birmingham: Copper alloy, 
4.15c; copper-iron or pure iron, 4.50c. Granite 
City base prices 10 points higher. Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 4.94c; San Francisco (base, del.), 
4.945c. 


Aluminized Sheets, No. 20: Hot-dipped, coils or 
cut to lengths: Pittsburgh, 9.00c. 
Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, 
Gary, base, 3.55c. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.55c; Granite City, base, 3.65c; Detroit, 
del., 3.70c; eastern Mich., 3.75c. 

Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, 4.20c; Kokomo, Ind., 4.30c. 
Armature: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 4.50c; 
Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind., 4.60. 
trical: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Granite City, Kokomo, 
burgh, . H 
5.85c. Dynamo: Pittsburgh, 6.45c; Granite Ctty, 
6.55¢. Transformer 72, 6.95c; 65, 7.65c; 
8.35c; 52, 9.15¢, Pittsburgh. 


Chicago, 
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MARKET PRICES 








Strip 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, base, 2.50c; Detroit, 
del., 2.65c; eastern Mich., del., 2.70c. (Su- 
perior Steel Corp., 3.30c, Pittsburgh. ) 
Cold-Rolled Strip, 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.20c; Chicago, 
base, 3.30c; Detroit, del. 3.35c; eastern Mich., 
3.40c; Worcester, base, 3.40c. (Superior Steel 
Corp., 4.70c, Pittsburgh.) 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land base: 0.26-0.40 carbon, 3.20c; over 0.40 to 
0.60 carbon, 4.70c; over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.30c; 
over 0.80 to 1.00, 6.80c; over 1.00, 9.10c; add 
0.20c for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Warren, 
O., 100-lb base box, $5.75; Granite City, Bir- 
mingham, Sparrows Point, $5.85. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, War- 
ren, O., 100-lb base box 0.25 Ib tin, $4.85; 0.50 
M tin, $5.05; 0.75 Ib tin, $5.25; Granite City, 
Birmingham, Sparrows Point, $4.95, $5.15, 
$5.35, respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Warren, O., base 29-gage and lighter, 
3.60c; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
Point, 3.70c. 

Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb base box $4.90; 
Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 
85.00. 


Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per package 
112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb $13.50; 
15-16 $15.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, 2.65c; Coatesville, Claymont, Geneva, 
Utah, 2.80c; New York, del. 2.94c; Phila., del., 
2.85c; St. Louis, del., 2.47c; Boston, del., 2.86c; 
. Francisco and Los Angeles, del., 3.29c- 


(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
3.85c, basing points; Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa., 2.80c, Coatesville and Clay- 
mont equivalent; Worth Steel Co., Claymont, 
Del., 2.90e mills.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.90c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
3.787c; Coatesville, 4.15c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
Nickel clad, 21.50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; monel- 
clad, 29.00c. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.50c; New 
York, del., 2.70c; Phila., del., 2.64c; Geneva, 
Utah (base, del), 2.675c; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 3.17c-3.41c; Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco (sizes produced at Geneva only), del., 
3.14c; Kaiser, del., San Francisco, 3.41c. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., nominally, 
4.00c, fob Phoenixville.) 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, $3 
per 100 lb 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds). 
Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 


Bright, basic or bessemer.........*$3.30-$3.55 
Spring (except Birmingham)...... **°$4.25 
Wire Products to Trade 

Nails and Staples 

Standard and cement-coated......t$3.75-$4.50 
Galvanized .. : . .$3.75-$4.50 
Wire, Merchant Quality 

Annealed (6 to 8 base) .............. $$3.95 
Galvanized (6 to 8 base). $$4.40 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, ‘Birmingham, per 
base column) 


Woven fence, 15 gage and heavier.... tt84 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool........... tt94 
Barbless wire, twisted............... 94 
Fence posts (no clamps)............. tt90 
Bale ties, single loop................ tt86 





* Worcester, $3.40, Duluth, $3.35, base. San 
—_—- (base, del.) $4.31 for bright basic 
only. 

** Worcester $4.35, Duluth and Trenton, N. 
J., $4.50, base. San Francisco (base, del.) 
$5.63 for MB spring wire; $5.28 black premier. 

t Worcester $4.05, Cleveland $3.85, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.) $4.83. 

$ Duluth $3.75, Cleveland $3.85, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.) $4.83. 

§ Worcester $4.05, annealed; $4.50, galvan- 
ized. Duluth $3.95, annealed; $4.40, galvanized 
base. San Francisco (base, del.) $4.96, an- 
nealed; $5.41, galvanized. 

tt San Francisco (base, del.): Woven fence, 
107; barbed wire, 114; bale ties, 110. Duluth 
(base) _— fence, 84; barbed wire, 94; fence 
posts, 


June 30, 1947 


Rails, Supplies 


‘Rails: Standard, over 60-lb fob mill, $2.50 per 


100 lb. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Birming- 
ham, $2.85 per 100 lb; Light rails (rail steel), 


Williamsport, Pa., $3.20, Pit.sburgh, $2.85. 
Relaying, 60 lb and over fob warehouse $45-$47 
per net ton. 


Supplies: Track bolts, 6.50c; heat treated, 
6.75c. Tie plates, $2.80 per 100 lb, fob mill; 
$3.15 base, Seattle. Splice bars, $3 per 100 
lb. Standard spikes, 3.65c-4.50c; screw spikes, 
5.30-6.40c. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Pipe: Base price in carlots, threaded 
and coupled, to consumers about $200 a net 
ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all types; 
Lorain on steel butt weld, and seamless; 
Gary. Ind., 2 points less on steel lap weld and 1 
point less on steel butt weld on sizes produced 
in that district, 








Butt Weld 
Steel on 
In Blk. Gal. In Blk Ga 
Y% 48 23 1 .—2 +20 
%& % 51 3014 34 Ly +10 
1% 55144 41 1-1% —17 + 2 
% 5814 45 1% —2214%4, — 1% 
1-3 601%, 47% ae cx saeatece —23 2 
Lap Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Gal. In Blk. Gal 
2 53 39144 1% —1 +20 
214-3 . 56 4214 1% — 7 +13 
814-6 .58 4414 2 —14% 4+ 5% 
SF . 42 2%4-314.—17 + 1% 
*10 - 57% 42 4 ...—21 —4 
*12 . 56144 41 4%-8 ..—19 — 2% 
9-12 ...10 +7 
oNet. T.-C 
Seamless 
Steel 
In. Blk. Gal In. Blk. Gal 
ee ab. ccaee, ae 3814 LO es 42 
2%-3 .... 55 411, °10 ..... 56% 42 
3446 ....57 438% °12 ..... 55% 71 
"heath: &c. 


Line Pipe: Base price in carlots to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Base discounts Pifts- 
burgh and Lorain, O. 


In. Seamless In. Butt Weld 
Ne te. . 51 \%y Eee TET TS. 
See | 4% & %........ 50 
Si to S......0. 3B Seen 
2 ee eee % ‘seas a 
} --. KK 1 to 3. .+.. 59 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet, fob 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 





——Seamless —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn’ Rolled Drawn 
2 ene: | $10.89 $10.62 $10.62 
Ia ae ee = 12.90 10.59 12.58 
1%” ..13 $12.00 14.26 11.70 13.90 
aa” «8 38 13.65 16.23 13.31 15.82 
+ SARS 15.29 18.17 15.00 17.95 
aa... 2S 17.05 20.26 16.71 20.00 
24"... B 18.78 22.31 18.38 22.00 
me 6a Ae 20.57 24.43 20.11 24.07 
we” sae 21.80 25.89 21.27 25.46 
ae 12 22.87 27.18 22.26 26.68 
3%” 11 26.88 31.94 26.15 31.33 
314%” 11 28.86 34.30 28.06 33.64 
ar 10 35.82 42.55 34.78 41.68 
41,” 9 47.48 56.42 af 
Ss” . 9 54.96 65.30 
6” 7" 84.38 100.25 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over $65 
per net ton, Birmingham; $70, Burlington, 
N. J.; $75.56, del., Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher, Class A pipe, $3 a ton over class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago; add 15c per cwt, Lebanon, Pa. Additional 
discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for full containers, 
except tire, step and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
"- in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 48 off 


Ys and % x 6-in. and shorter......... 50off 
Larger diameter; longer than 6 in.... 47 off 
pe ee ee er ee ee. 
OO Ee eee 
PR NTO d's ins disso Sa gierh wale Weaken 
Lag bolts 

% in. up to 1 in., 6 in. and shorter.. 50 off 

1% in. up to 1 in., longer than 6 in... 48 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, ruts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 75 
off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 


over 3-in., nuts separate. 
Nuts 

A.8. 
A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 

ye-in. and smaller........ Sloff a 
Ig-in. and smaller......... : 50 off 
W-in.-l-in. ....... vac, GSR genuke 
s-in.-1-in. eae , sere tn 49 off 
1%-jn.-14-in. ee 47 off 
15-in. and larger 40 off 


Additional discount of 15 tor full containers. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 


Upset 1-in., smaller (10-20 bright)..... 56 off 
Upset (10- 35 heat treated) 

5% x 6 6 = wdle the vale Lee 
%, MR Be eg iic ev ckhance boone 47 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Jpset 1-in. and smaller errr ee | 
Headless, %4-in. and larger............ @off 


No. 10 and smaller... 


Rivets 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham 
Structural dead banwaeh airemete eee) eee 
Lebanon, Pa. ey 
ya-in. and under.... 
Lebanon, Pa. ..... 55-5 off plus 15¢ per ewt. 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to job- 
bers and large nut and bolt manufacturers, 
ME uvcdasa cr cevseasecsvaeunt $1.50-$2.00 off 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
bbl; reg. carbon 16.00c; extra carbon 20.00c; 
special carbon 24.00c; oil-hardening 26.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 


Base, 
Ww Cr V Mo per Ib 
18.00 4 1 74.00¢ 
L5 4 1 8.5 59.00c 
12 3 0.50 62.00c 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 63.00c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 80.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per lb ’ 
Bars, 
Drawn 
Wire, Hot Cold 
Struc- Rolled Rolieé 
Grade turais Plate Sheets Strip Strip 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEIS 
302.... 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
303.... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304.... 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 3250 
308.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309.... 39.00 43.50 51.00 4050 51.00 
SiO... 53.50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
316.... 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
321.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
347.... 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
431.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 250 
440A... 26.00 31.00 3650 26.00 3050 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.... 23.50 27.00 32.00 23.00 29.50 
410.... 2050 23.50 29.00 1850 24.00 
416.... 21.00 2400 29.50 20.00 2.50 
420.... 26.00 31.00 3650 26.00 39.50 
430.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 2450 
430F .. 21.50 24.50 32.00 20.50 27.00 
442.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
443.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
446.... 30.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 
*501... 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
*502... 10.00 1450 1850 1450 19.50 
¢#STAINLESS OLAD STEEL (20%) 
304. . 24.00 22.00 
410.. 22.00 20.00 
430 22.50 20.50 
446 29.00 27.00 





*Low chromium. ft Fob Pittsburgh ané 
Washington, Pa.; plate prices include anneal 
ing and pickling. 
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PRICES 


RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax 


PIG IRON 





Prices per gross ton No. 2 Mal- 
Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
Bethichem, Pa., base. . $34.50 $34.00 $35.50 $35.00 
vewark, N. J., del. . 36.34 35.84 37.34 36.84 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. 27.50 38.00 
Birdsboro, Pa., base. 34.50 34.00 35.50 35.00 
Philadelphia, del, 36.02 35.52 37.02 36.52 
Birmingham, base . 29. 88 29.38 34.50 
Baltimore, del. . . 36.28 
Chicago, del . 612 
Cincinnati, del. . coe 4.75 34.25 
Newark, N. J., del. . 385.96 
Philadelphia, del. 35.13 
St. Louis, del. 33.87 33.37 
Buffalo, base ... 33.00 32.50 34.00 33.50 
Boston, del. ° 39.48 38.98 40.48 39.98 
Rochester, del. . 34.84 34.3 35.84 35.34 
Syracuse, del. 35.50 35.00 36.50 36.00 
Ohicago, base ... 33.00 32.50 34.00 33.50 
Milwaukee, del. sco aaa 33.82 35.32 34.83 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 36.83 : 37.33 
Oleveland, fob furnace 33.00 32.50 34.00 33.50 
Akron, del, 35.17 34.17 35.67 35.17 
Duluth, base 33.50 33.00 34.50 34.00 
Erie, Pa., base 33.00 32.50 34.00 33.50 
Everett, Mass., base 29.50 29.00 30.50 30.00 
Boston, del. 30.00 29.50 31.00 30.50 
Granite City, Ull., base . 33.50 33.00 33.50 
St. Louis, del. ioxae oe 33.75 : 34.25 
¢Neville Island, “— base 33.50 33.00 34.00 33.50 
Pittsburgh, del., N. & S. Sides 34.33 33.83 34.83 34.33 
Provo, Utah, base . 33.50 33.00 ee 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del.. 38.60 ; ik 
Portland, Oreg., del. 38.60 a ; $on 
Sharpsville, Pa., base 33.50 33.00 34.00 33.50 
Steclton, Pa., base 34.50 34.00 35.50 35.00 
Swedeland, Pa., base 35.50 35.00 36.50 36.00 
Troy, N. Y., base. 34.50 34.00 35.50 35.00 
Toledo, O., base. . 33.00 32.50 34.00 33.50 
Cincinnati, del. 36.50 36.00 pin 
Youngstown, O., base 33.50 33.00 34. 00 33.50 
Mansfield, O. ... 36.48 35.98 36.98 36.48 
t To Neville Island base add: 66c for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.01 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa; 


O7c (water), 
Exceptions to above prices: 


for No. 2 foundry, basic, 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Lron 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base). . $42. 

6.51-7.00. .$43.50 9.01- 9.50. 48.50 
7.0 "7.50... 44.50 9.51-10.00. 49.50 
7.51-8.00.. 45.50 10.01-10.50. 50.50 
6.01-8.50.. 46.50 10.51-11.00. 51.50 
8.51-9.00.. 47.50 11.01-11.50. 52.50 


Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton; Buf- 
falo base $1.25 higher. Buyer may 
use whichever base is more favor- 
able. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton 


Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron: 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $61.75, Jackson, 
O.; $65, Niagara Falls; $66, piglets, 


$64, open-hearth and foundry grade, 


Keokuk, Iowa. Add $1 a ton for 
each additional 0.5% Si to 18%; 
SOc for each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 
a ton for 0.045% max. phos 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn $40.50 
(For higher silicon irons a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as for 
the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 and 
6 ) 


Monongahela; $1.33, Oakmont, 


Verona; $1.49 Brackenridge. 


Kaiser-Frazer Parts Corp., Struthers, O., 
charges 50 cents a ton in excess of Sharpsville, Pa., 


basing point price 


bessemer and malleable pig iron. 


Gray Forge 


Nevlile Island, Pa. $33.00 
Low Phosphorus 
Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 
Birdsboro, Pa., $39, base; Philadel- 
phia, $41.16, del, Intermediate phos- 
phorus, Central furnace, Cleveland, 
$36 
Differentials 


Basing point prices are subject to 
following differentials: 


Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 


silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 


0.70 per cent and over. 


Manganese: An additional charge of 
50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 


Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. .*$9.50-$10.50 
Connellsville, foundry . 9.75-12.00 


New River, foundry... 12.50 
Wise county, foundry. 11.15 
Wise county, furnace. . 10.65 


* Operators of hand-drawn ovens 
using trucked coal, $10.10-$11.10. 


Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. J., ovens. $15.35 
Chicago, outside del... 15.10 
Chicago, del. . 16.10 
Terre Haute, del. 15.60 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 15.85 
New England, del. .... 17.25 
Birmingham, Del. 13.25 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 14.50 
Cincinnati, del. ...... 15.35 
Ironton, O., ovens.... 13.35 
Painesville, ovens .... 14.60 
Cleveland, del. 15.90 
Buffalo, del. 16.10 
ao. ae” eee 15.75 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 14.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 14.00 
Fairmont, W. Va. ‘ 

ovens ... : 13.75 
Pittsburgh, del. ieeeale 15.61 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, gal, freight allowed east 


of Omaha. Effective as of 
Apr. 1, 1947 

Pure and 90% benzol....... 19.00c 
Toluol, two degrees ........ 23.00c 
Industrial xylol .......... 23.00c 
Solvent naphtha ............ 26.00c 

Per pound fob works 

Phenol (car lots, peepee 

drums) ... is 
Do., less than ‘carlots. - 12.00c 
Do., tank cars. access SOS 


Eastern plants, per ‘ona 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbl, 


to “eongeed ws hold 
use’’ : a 
Per ton, bulk, fob plants 
Sulphate of ammonia ....... $30.00 
Refractories 
Per 1000, fob shipping point 
Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty 
Pi BE Te. 6 cn va cicceneee $87.00 
High Heat Duty 
Pa., Il., Md., wid sed .... 70.00 
Ala., Ga. fre sexe SO 
i! rr ee ere 76.00 


Intermediate Heat Duty 


- 64.00 
ong I, ‘“Md., ” Mo., Ky. 64.00 
Ala., Ga. Skit a Bint 6a © 8 at 56.00 
SEMEN nladawcccpesiae a cee 67.00 
Low Heat Duty 
as, SR sks os ccc. TOO 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
STEED. cnn cd Sv bese ese Se 47.00 
a a eee 45.00 





HIGH-STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY 


Pittsburgh Chicago 


3.85 


> 


Sheets, Hot-Rolled .... 


4 

rE 
> bOhwUL 
SSRURSS 


Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 


Spar- 
Youngs- rows 
Gary town Point 
3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 
4.7. 4.75 4.735 re 
3.85 3.85 3.85 
4.65 4.65 4.65 . 
3.85 <oseek 3.85 sian 
4.10 4.10 mn 4.10 
4.00 4.00 4.00 a. 


STEELS 


Can- 
Buffalo Bethlehem ton Massillon 


.—l[/—— 
: 
case ol ae ioe 
ae a ee ae 


Malleable Bung Brick 


AU SOO sAdvecic tes 80.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania .........-..... 7%. 
Joliet, E. Chicago. aie -ans sa ata gee 79.00 
; .. 70.00 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Magnesite 


Domestic dead-burned grains, net 
ton, fob Chewelah, Wash. 


a re .. 24.00 
Single bags ........... .. 28.00 
Basic Brick 
Net tons, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick . Fate 59.00 
Chem, bonded chrome hot 59.00 
(Magnesite brick .. . 81.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 70.00 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 514% (Natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer.......... $5.95 
Old range nonbessemer....... 5.80 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 5.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer ......... 5.55 
High phosphorus ............ 5-55 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 56-63% 


contract 15.25 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 


No. African low phos..... Nom, 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%. 13.50 
Spanish, No. rag ba- 
sic, 50 to Bariee Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 
fob Rio de Janeiro, nom. 5.50-6.50 
Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, —_— 
paid , $32-$34 
Manganese Ore 
46-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 63.00c-67.00c. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton fob cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, —_ Charles- 
ton, S. C., Portland, Oreg., oF 


(S S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to a if guar- 
antees are not met.) 


Indian and African 
2 ee 


48% 2.8:1 . $37.50 
eee . 389.00 
48% MO TOUS 2... ccccevees 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio .......... $27-$27.50 
BE HO FEED 4 os sci c ck vex 28.00 
BB RO TOO 6 ccs vieccass 30.00 
50% no rathloO ....cseseece 31.00 
Brazilian—nominal 
440 2.521 BMD ...c.ccccce $33.65 
48% 3:1 lump ..........--- 43.50 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio.......... $27-$27.50 
QB% OD FORO 2c ccc ccsvese 30.00 
48% 3:1 lump .........+. 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
SBF: Bi. . voce ssassccedsces $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., lb., Mo. cont., 
NE a as bp bn a8 66 Na Buien's's 15 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 


loads, effective CaF2 content, 70% 
or more, $33; 65% to 70%, $32; 
60% to 65%, $31; less than 60%, 
$30. 


STEEL 
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STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras 








” SHEETS ~ 

H-R C-R C-R Gal. Gal. 

10G 10G 17G °10G °24G 
Boston (City) ........ 7; 4280 5.67¢ 5.224 5.554 6.804 

ttNew York (city)......... 4.42 ae 5.278 5.47 

New York (country) ...... 4,32 gate 5.178 5.37 
Philadelphia (city)........ 4.34 5.78° 5.88° 5.295 6.545 
Philadelphia (country) .... 4.24 5.63° 5.28° 5.195 6.445 
Baltimore (city) .......... 4.09 6.158 5.65° 5.145 6.395 
Baltimore (country) ...... 3.59 6.05 5.558 : : 
Washington (city) ........ 4.35 5.18 6.438 
CS a 4,35 
Buffalo (city) 4.15 4.85° 5.35° 
Buffalo (country) 1.00 4.708 4.95° 
Pittsburgh (city) ......... 3.954 hae 4.755+ 5.105 6.35* 
Pittsburgh (country) ...... 8.804 me 4.60°¢ 4.955 6.205 
Youngstown, O. (city) .... 4.188 5.888 4.888 5.05 6.30 
Youngstown, O. (country)... .... 5 eee ees 4.95 6.20 
J eae 4.05 5.80 4.851 5.42 6.67 
Cleveland (city) ......... 4.15 5.158 4.85° 5.238 6.4885 
Cleveland (country) ...... 4.00 5.00° 4.70° eats aie 
OO ee 4.016 4.816 Pre 5.166 6.4165 
Chicago (city) .......... 4.15 5.15 4.858 5.105 6.355 
Chicago (country) ....... 4.00 5.008 4.70° 4.955 6.205 
Milwaukee ........... 4.299 5.299% 4.999 5.249§ 6.4995 
St. Paul, Minneapolis 4,284 5.084°¢ 5.4345 6.6845 
Indianapolis .......... 4.04 4.848 5.298 6.545 
a re 4.699 4.8999} 5.424% 6.6745 
Birmingham (city) . 3.85” ot 5.205 
Birmingham (country) 8.75” 5.10 
New Orleans 1.6820°° 5.948 sce 
Houston, Tex. 6.00! 3 6.00 ‘ 
Omaha, Nebr. 4.868 6.118° .. 5.918 7.1685 
Los Angeles 5.35 7.00? pak 7.455 
San Francisco ..... .... 4.902 6.305 as 7.35 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 5.00% 6.755 6.805 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 pounds except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 





r BARS 7——PLATES—, 
STRIP ln ll lg Hard 
° e it) ic 
HR  4C-R’ %”to3” %4”&up(f4l40) Shapes %”-%” Thicker 
465 686 462 5.22 7.12 447 «+470 6.42 
4.62 ... 462 5.17 842% 487 4.72 685 
4.52 hee 4.27 6.25 
443 528 448 518 687 4422 444 5.93 
4383 518 438 660 412 4.34 5.83 
4.40 4.45 5.10 434 489 5.90 
7 str 424 429 5.80 
4.65 4.70 5,60 4.60 4.65 6,60 
4.75 5.50 450 4.50 6.25 
4.30 5.25 410 4.75 410 4.55 5.90 
3.90 4.85 $8.95 460 6.60 3.95 4.10 5.45 
405 5.00 410 4.75 660 410 425 5.60 
390 485 395 460 660 3895 410 5.45 
4.00 4.238 5.138 4218 4.488 5.178 
3.90 me ee — oo Reet pee 
434 524 420 4879 7.01 442 449 5.92 
4.188 5.10 410 4.75 6858 4.11 425 5.96) 
390 495 $8.95 4.60 << : 
4.394 - 4.403 5.053 4.444 4.553 5.944 
405 5.10 410 4.75 660% 410 425 5.75 
390 495 395 4.60 660% $95 410 5.60 
4.199 5.249 4249 4.899 6.899 4.249 4.399 5.899 
4.3841 4.434% 5.4764 7.084" 4.434% 4.584% 6.084” 
4.24 4.36tt 5.26 436 461 6.01 
4.199 4.249 5.074% 7.074 4.249 3.999 5.899 
4.10% 4.05% 5.58 405 430 6.56 
4.00% 3.95% $95 4.20 sf 
4.88% 4.83%°° 5.940 4.73"°° 5.03" 6.99" 
6.002 5.35 635 5.85 5.85 6.40 
4.862 .. 4.918 5.818" 4.918 5.068 6.568 
5.65 835 5.10 690% 985 520 5.10 7.20 
5.20% 895" 4.754 ee¢ 995% 4904 5.00% 6.80" 
5.307 .. 5.00% 7.10% 8.50% 4.95% 5.15% 7.25" 


Ib and over, cold finished bars, 1000 pounds and over; \—any 


quantity; —300 to 1999 pounds; *—150 to 2249 pounds; *—three to 24 bundles; "—450 to 1499 pounds; ‘—one bundle to 1499 pounds; ‘—one to 


nine bundles; *—400 to 1499 pounds; *—1000 to 1999 pounds; ™—450 to 89,999 pounds; —1000 to 39,999 pounds; 
4%—400 to 14,999 pounds; 4—400 to $9,999; “—2000 lb and over; *—1000 to 4999; #7—300 to 9999 pounds; 


*—1500 to 39,999; #400 to 3999 


pounds; ~—400 lb and over. 


12__1000 pounds and over; 
23.1500 to 1999 pounds; 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); ¢ does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; § as rolled, except New 
York, Jersey City, Indianapolis and San Francisco where price represents annealed bars; °* add 0.46 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; ++ same prices 


quoted for Jersey City, N. J.; tt add 15c for 100 Ib for slow moving items; §§ 18 gage and heavier; *®* rounds under % in. 7.00c, % 


squares, hexagons and flats 6 in. and narrower 7.50c, flats over 6 in. 8.25c at San Francisco. 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


Splegeleisen: 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, 
carlot per gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., 
$44, Pittsburgh, $48. 16% to 19% 
Mn, Pittsburgh, $47. 


Ferromanganese, standard: 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 fob 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or 
New York, whichever is most favor- 
able to buyer, Birmingham, Ala. 
(where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is producer); $140.25 fob cars, 
Pittsburgh, including 75c switching 
charge, (where Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. is producer); add $8 for 
packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or 
fraction contained manganese over 
82% or under 78%. 


Ferromanganese, low carbon: East- 


ern zone: Special, 21lc; reguiar, 
20.50e; medium, 14.50c;  cen'ral 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, 
20.80c; medium, 14.80c; western 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, 


21.20c; medium, 15.20c. Prices are 
per pound contained Mn, bulk carlot 
shipments, fob shipping point, 
freight allowed. Special low-carbon 
has content of 90% Mn, 0.10% C, 
and 0.06% P. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weight 
approx. 3 lb and containing exactly 
2 lb Mn) Prices per lb of briquets: 
Contract, bulk, carlots, 7.00c, 
packed, carlots, 7.60c, ton lots, 
8.00c, smaller lots 8.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 7.25c, 7.85c¢, 8.60c 
and 9.00c, central; 7.80c, 8.40c, 
10.50c and 10.90c, western; spot up 
0.25c; notched, up 0.25c. 
Ferrotungsten: Spot, 10,000 lb or 
more, per Ib contained W, $2.27; 
contract, $2.25; freight allowed as 
far west as St. Louis. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per lb contained Ti; ton 
lots $1.23; smaller lots $1.25; east- 
ern. Spot up 5c per Ib. 


June 30, 1947 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum C; per lb contained Ti; ton lots 
61.35; smaller lots $1.40 eastern. 
Spot up 5c per Ib. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: 15-20% 
contract basis, per net ton, fob 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destination east of Missis- 
sippi river and north of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; 
3-5% C, $157.50. 


Ferrovanadium: V 0.35-0.55%, con- 
tract basis, per lb contained V, fob 
producers plant with usual freight 
allowances; open-hearth grade $2.70; 
special grade $2.80; highly-special 
grade $2.90. 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per lb, 
contained Mo, fob Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., furnace, any 
quantity 95.00c. 

Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% P content with unitage of $3 
for each 1% of P above or below 
the base; gross tons per carload fob 
sellers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrosilicon: Contract, lump, packed; 
eastern zone quotations: 90-95% 
c.l. 13.80c, ton lots 14.30c, smaller 
lots 14.80c; 75%, c.l. 11.05c, ton 
lots 11.65c, smaller lots 12.25¢c; 50%, 
c.l. 9.00ce, ton ots 9.65c, smaller 
lots 10.30c. Deduct 1.00c for bulk, 
carlots, 80-90% and 90-95%; 1.05c, 
75%; 1.20c, 50%. Prices are fob 
shipping point, freight allowed, per 
Ib of contained Si. Spot prices 0.25c 
higher on 80-90%, 0.30c on 75%, 
0.45¢ on W%. 

Ferroboron: (B 17.50% max. and C 
1.50% max., Al 0.50% max. and C 
0.50% max.) Prices per lb of alloy, 
contract, ton lots $1.20, smaller lots 
$1.30, eastern, freight allowed; 
$1.2075 and $1.3075 central; $1.229 
and $1.329, western; spot add . 


Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, R. R. freight 
allowed, eastern zone, $2.50; smaller 
lots $2.55. Spot up 10c. 


Ferrochrome: Contract, lump, 
packed; high carbon, eastern zone, 
c.l. 16.20c, ton lots 16.80c; central 
zone, add 0.40c and 1.30c; western 
zone, add 0.55¢c and 2.10c. Deduct 
0.60c for bulk carlots. High carbon, 
high nitrogen, add 5c to all high 
carbon ferrochrome prices. Deduct 
0.55¢e for bulk carlots. Spot prices 
up 0.25c. Low carbon, eastern zone, 
bulk, c.l., max. 0.06% C 23c; 0.1% 
22.50¢c, 0.15% 22.00c, 0.2% 21.75c; 
0.5% 21.50c, 1% 21.00c, 2% 20.50c; 
add 1.35¢ for 2000 lb to c.1.; central 
zone, add 0.4c for bulk, c.L; and 
0.65c for 2000 Ib to c.l.; western 
zone, add 0.5c for bulk, c.l., and 
1.85c for 2000 lb to c.l.; carlot 
packed differential 0.80c, Prices are 
per lb of contained Cr, freight al- 
lowed. 


Low carbon, high nitrogen: Add 2c 
to low carbon ferrochrome prices. 
For higher nitrogen low carbon, add 
2c for each 0.25% of nitrogen over 
0.75%. 

Ferrochrome, Special Foundry: (Cr 
62-66%, C above 5-7%.) Contract, 
2-inch x D, packed, eastern zone, 
freight allowed, c.l. 17.05c, ton lots 
17.60c, smaller lots 18.30c; central 
zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 1.30c 
for smaller lots; western zone, add 
0.55¢ for c.l. and 2.10c for smaller 
lots. Deduct 0.60c for bulk carlots. 
S. M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: (Cr 


60-65%, Si, Mn and C 4-6% each.) 
Contract, lump, packed, eastern 
zone, freight allowed, c.l. 17.30c, 


ton lots 17.90c, smaller lots 18.60c; 
central zone, add 0.40c for c.]. and 
1.30e for smaller lots; western zone, 
add 0.55¢ for c.l. and 2.10c for 
smaller lots. Prices are per pound 


in. and over 6.500, 


of contained chromium, spot prices 
0.25¢ higher. Deduct 0.60c for bulk 
carlots. 


S. M. Ferrochrome, low carbon: 
(Cr 62-66%, Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6% 


and C 1.25% max.) Contract, carlot, 
bulk 21.00c; packed carlot 21.80c, 
ton lots 22.35¢, smaller lots 23.35c, 
eastern, freight allowed, per pound 
of contained Cr; 21.40c, 22.20c, 
23.00c, and 24.00c, central; 21.50c, 
22.30c, 24.20c and 25.20c, western 


spot up 0.25c. 

Ferrochrome Briquets: Containing 
exactly 2 Ib Cr, packed eastern 
zone, ¢.l. 10.35c, ton lots 10.75c, 
smaller lots 11.15c; central zone, 
add 0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.90c for 
smaller lots; western zone, add 0.55c 
for c.l. and 2.10c for smaller lots. 
Deduct 0.50¢e for bulk carlots. Prices 
per pound of briquets; spot prices 
0.25¢ higher; notched 0.25¢ higher. 
Chromium Metal: 97% min. Cr, 
max. 0.50% C, eastern zone, per Ib 
contained Cr bulk, c.l. 79.50c, 2000 
Ib c.l. 80c; central Sic and 82.60c; 
western 82.25¢ and 84.75c, fob ship- 


ping point, freight allowed. 
Chromium-Copper: (Cr 8-11%, Cu 
88-90%, Fe 1% max., Si 0.50% 


max.) Contract, any quantity, 45c, 
eastern, Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis, 
freight allowed to destination, ex- 
cept to points taking rate in excess 
of St. Louis rate to which equivalent 
of St. Louis rate will be allowed; 
spot up 2c. 

Calcium metal; cast: Contract, ton 
lot or more, $1.60; 100 to 1999 Ib, 
$1.95; less than 100 Ib, $3.15 per Ib 
of metal, eastern zone; $1.615, 
$1.965 and $3.185, western; spot up 
5c 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16- 
20%, Mn 14-18% and Si 53-59%). 
per lb of alloy. Contract, carlota, 
packed, 16.10c, ton lots 17.60e, 
smaller lots 18.60c, eastern, freight 
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allowed; 16.60c, 18.45¢, 19.45¢, cen- zone, add 0.25c for c.l. and 0.60c Borosil: 3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si; freight allowed; 14.80c, 15.55e, 


tral; 18.65c, 20.20c, 21.20c, western; for smaller lots; western zone, add 
0.45¢ for c.l. 


spot up 0.25c¢ 


60-65% and Fe 3.00% max.), Per higher 
Ib of alloy. Contract, lump, packed, j4< ~ 
carlots 14.60c, ton lots 16.10c, a7 


$6.25 per lb contained B, fob Philo, 17.10c, 17.85c, central; 14.80c, 


0.4 Sor one ype aot —e O., freight not exceeding St. Louis’ 15.55c, 19.05c, 19.80c, western 
. E — nena ots. ces are 100 shipping point, -.rate allowed. 
Calcium ~ Silicon: (Ca 30-35%, Si freight allowed; spot prices 0.25¢ = 


Deduct 0.50c for bulk car- Bortam: B 1.5-1.9%, 
per lb; smaller lots, 50c per lb. 


Zirconium alloy: 12-15%, per lb of 


ton lots, 45c @lloy, eastern, contract, bulk, car- 


lots 5.50c, packed, carlots 6.05c, 
ton lots 6.40c, smaller lots 6.75c; 


smaller lots 17.10c, eastern, freight Manganese Metal: (Min. 96% Mn., Carbortam: B 0.90 to 1.15% net ton spot up 0.25c. 


allowed; 15.10c, 16.85c, 17.85c, cen- Max. 2% Fe), per lb of metal, east- 
tral; 17.15c, 19.00c, 20.00c, western; ern zone, 
32. 


spot up 0.25c. c.l,, 
Sideon Metal: Min. 97% Si and 


max. 1% Fe, eastern zone, bulk, Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 


Silicaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, ‘ 
1 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, Ti 9-11% and B Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 


to carload, 8c per lb, fob Suspension ; i Hoy: Z 35-40%, eastern 
bulk, ¢.1. 30c, 2000 lb to Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed same contract, packed carlots 17.00¢, ton 

central 31.00c and aS high-carbon ferrotitanium. ] 1 
33.45¢; western, 31.45¢ and 34.40c. 


lots 17.75¢c, smaller lots 19.00c; spot 


Ca 9-11%, UP 0.25¢. 


c.l. 14.50c; 2000 Ib to c.l. 16.00¢; fob Knoxville, Tenn., freight al- 0.55-0.75%) Prices per lb of alloy, 40% Fe) Contract basis fob Niagara 


central zone, 15.10c and 18.25¢; lowed east of Mississippi on 250 Ib 


western, 15.70c and 20.00c; min. or more: 


contract, or spot carlots 35.00c, ton Falls, N. Y., lump per lb 6.25c; ton 
Carlots 32c, ton lots 34c, lots 37.00c, smaller lots 39.00c, east- lots 6.75c; smaller lots 7.25c. Spot 


96% Si and max. 2% Fe, eastern, drum lots 36c, less than drum lot ern, freight allowed; 35.30c, 38.10c up 4c. 
bulk, ¢.l., 14.10c; 2000 Ib to c.l. 38¢. Add 1%c for hydrogen-removed and 40.10c, central; 35.30c, 40.05c Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, 
and 42.05c, western; spot up 0.25¢c. Aj) Packed, lump, carload 9c, ton 


15.60c; central, 14.70c and 17.85c; metal. 
western, 15.30c and 19.60c, fob 


shipping point, freight allowed. Price Manganese-Boron: (Mn 75% approx., SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, 
Fe 5% max., Si 1.50% Zr 5-7% and Fe approx. 20%) Prices 
max. and C 3% max.) Prices per lb per lb of alloy, contract, carlots 
Contract, ton lots $1.89, 13.50c, ton lots 14.25c, 


per lb contained Si. B 15-20%, 


Silicomanganese Briquets: Contain- 
‘ng exactly 2 lb Mn and about %& 
ib Si, eastern zone, bulk, c.l. 6.75c, 
ton lots 7.75c; central zone, add 
0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.60c for ton lots; 
western, add 0.80c for c.l. and 2.50c 
for ton lots. Notched, up 0.25c. 


of alloy. 


less $2.01, 
$1.903 and 
and $2.055, 


Nickel-Boron: 
max., Si 
Silicon Briquets: Weighing about 5 max., Fe 


up 0.25c. 
(B 15-18%, Al 1% 


1.50% max., C 0.50% CMSZ Alloys 4 & 5: 
max., Ni, balance). 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, Si 


(Alloy 4—Cr 
18-21%, Zr 


lots 9.25¢c, smaller lots 9.75c per Ib 
alloy; freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 


smaller lots ‘Tungsten Metal Powder: Spot, not 
eastern, freight allowed; 15.00c, eastern zone, freight allowed; less than 98.8%, $2.90, freight al- 
$2.023, central; $1.935 13.80c, 15.35c, 16.10c, 
western; spot up 5c. 13.80c, 17.30c, 18.05c, western; spot Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 


central: lowed as far west as St. Louis. 


87.5c; No. 6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all 
fob Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 
allowance. 


lb and containing exactly 2 lb Si, Prices per Ib of alloy: Contract, 5 1.25-1.75%, C 3.00-4.50%: alloy 5— Vanadium Pentoxide, technical 


packed, eastern zone, c.l. 4.70c, ton tons or more $1.90, 1 ton to 5 tons Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, 
lots 5.10c, smaller lots 5.50c; weigh- $2.00, smaller lots $2.10, eastern, 16.00%, Zr 0.75-1.25%, 


13.50- grade: Fused, approx. 89-92% V,O, 
C 3.50- and 5.84% Na.O; or air dried, 83- 


ing about 2% lb and containing 1 freight allowed; $1.9125, $2.0125 and 5.00%). Prices per lb of alloy, con- 85% V,O, and 5.15% Na,O, $1.10 


ib Si, packed, eastern zune, c.l. $2.1125, 


4.85c, ton lots 5.25c, smaller lots and $2.1445, western; spot same as packed, carlots 15.25c, 
16.00c, smaller lots 16.75c, 


§.65c; notched 0.25¢ higher; central contract. 


central; $1.9445, $2.0445 tract or spot, bulk, carlots 14.50c; per lb contained V:0; fob plant 


ton lots freight allowed on quantities of 25 
eastern, lb and over to St. Louis. 


Brass and Bronze Ingot Prices Reduced 


NEW YORK—Reductions ranging up 
to 1% cents a pound in brass and bronze 
ingot prices featured the nonferrous met 
al markets last week. These revisions 
brought the market in line with current 
red metal scrap prices which have de- 
clined rather sharply in recent weeks. 
Platinum prices dropped $3 while silver 
advanced to 60.75c, 1 cent above the 
price established at the close of the pre- 
ceding week which was the lowest re- 
corded since Sept. 21, 1945. Weakness 
in brass and platinum was attributed 
generally to the decline in consumer de- 
mand, 

Undertone of the major nonferrous 
markets remained steady on sustained de- 
mand. 


BRASS AND BRONZE INGOTS— 
Brass and bronze ingot prices were re- 
duced as follows on June 24: Ingots in 
the 85-5-5-5 group, 1% cents; some items 
in the 88-10-2 group, %-cent, some | 
cent, and others 1% cents; the first three 
items in the 80-10-10 group, 1 cent, re- 
maining items in the group, 1% cents, 
except ingot No. 315 which was cut 1% 
cents; ingots in the yellow group, 1% 
cents; ingots in the miscellaneous group, 
from 1 to 1% cents, except Nos, 423 and 
124 which were unchanged. Ingot mak- 
ers shipments held up fairly well during 
the first four months of the vear, but 
have declined rather sharply during the 
last two months. 

BRASS MILL PRODUCTS: Leading 
brass mill fabricators are refunding to 
customers the difference, if any, between 
the prices charged for their products 
within the period beginning Mav 26 to 
Tune 10 and the prices quoted June 11. 
Che effect of this action is that all June 
sales are priced on the basis of 21.50- 
cent copper, rather than a range of 21.50 
to 23-cent copper. 

COPPER—Consumption of copper by 
copper and brass mill fabricators de- 
clined 3350 tons during May to a total 
of 118,050 tons and compared with 93,- 
007 tons in May of last vear. Total 
deliveries by primary producers and im- 
porters increased to 122,868 tons in 
May from 120,089 tons in April. Con- 
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Declines, ranging up to 1% 
cents, reflect drop in scrap 
metal prices . . . Major mar- 


kets hold firm 


per industry invoicings in May amounted 
to 110,543 tons, or an increase of about 
12,000 tons over the preceding month. 
The industry’s sales increased to 137,- 
796 tons, a rise of 60,700 tons. Con- 
sumers’ sales also underwent a substan- 
tial increase of about 40,000 tons to 
a total of 122,469 tons. 

Total stocks of refined copper held by 
the fabricators increased about 5800 tons 
to 408,872 tons while their unfilled pur- 
chases increased 27,000 tons to 86,697 
tons. Fabricators’ working stocks declined 
7000 tons to 277,223 tons, while unfilled 
orders held steady at 469,662 tons. This 
resulted in a deficit in the consumers’ 
sales position of 251,316 tons, or about 
37,400 tons less than a month earlier 
and about 100,000 tons below the deficit 
reported a year ago. 

Amount of refined copper in the gov- 
ernment’s stockpile on May 31 totaled 
15,926 tons, a drop of 715 tons for the 
month. The stockpile will disappear 
completely within the next few months, 
since about 8500 tons were allocated to 
consumers in June, leaving only about 
7500 tons. 

The primary copper market was firm 
last week at 21.50c, Connecticut, with 
heavy demand for July shipments. Con- 
sumers were unable to cover their needs 
and some wire mills, particularly short 
of supplies, paid as high as 21.75c¢ for 
prompt shipment. 

LEAD—Production of refined lead in 
the United States from primary and sec- 
ondary sources totaled 53,822 tons in 
May, compared with 53,424 tons in April, 
according to the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics. Total production in 
the first five months totaled 248,167 tons. 
a sharp increase over the 161,329 tons 
produced in the like 1946 period.  Pro- 
duction ef antimonial lead declined to 


9828 tons in May from 12,843 in April. 

Shipments of refined lead to domestic 
consumers declined slightly to 50,482 
tons from 50,568 tons in April, making 
total for the first five months 248,041 
tons compared with 167,426 in the like 
period a year ago. Cable makers re- 
ceived only 5975 tons in May compared 
with 10,713 tons in April, the decline 
being due to the shutdown of one ot 
the largest cable maker's plants by a 
strike during most of the month. Battery 
makers received 7947 tons in May com- 
pared with 7760 in April while unclassi- 
fied consumers received 28,467 tons 
against 23,631 in April. 

Stocks of lead at refineries amounted 
to 47,233 tons at the end of May, an 
increase of about 2400 tons from thé 
Apr. 30 figure. 

ZINC—Trading in zinc futures on the 
Commodity Exchange will be resumed 
on July 22. Last trading was on Mar. 
3, 1941, at which time prices stood 
at 11.00c for May, 1941, delivery and 
9.75c for August, 1941, delivery, Each 
contract will call for delivery of 60,000 
pounds of zinc in slabs of a grade equal 
in quality to that specified by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. First 
delivery month in restored trading will 
be September, 1947, and all subsequent 
months to June, 1948. The Exchange's 
limitation of 1 cent a pound, up or down, 
in any one trading day will be suspended 
for the reopening day, but will be re- 
stored on July 23. 

Government’s stockpile of zinc, as ot 
May 31, totaled 413,371 tons, or an in- 
crease of about 10,000 tons over the to- 
tal at the end of the preceding month. 

TIN—Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
has purchased an additional 1800 tons ot 
Straits tin from the British Ministry of 
Supply, making a total of 4800 tons 
purchased during the first half ofthis 
vear for shipment from Malaya. RFC 
has purchased also an additional 700 tons 
of refined tin which is available for 
prompt shipment from Belgium. With 
respect to Siamese tin, 1300 tons have 
been shipped and 1200 tons are under 
contract for shipment to this country. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, carlots 21.50c, delivered 
Conn.; Lake, 21.62%c, del. Conn. Dealers 
may add %e for 5000 lb to carload; 1c, 1000- 
4999 lb; 114c, 500-999 Ib; 2c, 0-499 Ib. Casting, 
nom., refinery, 20,000 Ib or more; nom., less 
than 20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 18.00c; 88-10-2 
(No. 215) 26.25¢c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 22.00c; 
No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 14.50c; carlot prices, 
including 25c per 100 lb freight allowance; add 
4c for less than carloads. 


Zine: Prime western 10.50c, brass special 
10.75c, intermediate 11.00c, E. St. Louis; high 
grade 11.50c, del, carlots. For 20,000 lb to 
carlots add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25¢; 2000- 
10,000 ib 0.4e; under 2000 lb 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 14.80c-14.85c, chemical 14.90c, 
corroding: 14.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del, pigs 14.00c del; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del Base 10,000 lb and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 13.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 
grade) 13.25c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95-9714%) 
14.50c; grade 2 (92-95%) 12.50c; graae 3 
(90-92%) 11.75¢; grade 4 (85-90%) 11.00c. 
Above prices for 30,000 Ib or more; add %c 
10,000-30,000 Ib; %c 5000-10,000 lb; %e 
1000-5000 Ib; 1Ke less than 1000 lb. Prices 
ad freight at carload rate up to 75c per 
1 b 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, about 20 lb), 10,000 lb and 
over, 20.50c; 2000 to 9999 Ib, 21.50c; 100 to 
1999 lb, 2250c. Extruded rounds, 12 inches 
long, 1.312 inches in diameter, less than 25 lb, 
52.00c-56.00c; 25 to 99 lb, 42.00c-46.00c; 100 
to 4000 Ib, 35.00c-36.00c. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 lb, 1%c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 80.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 79.85c; 
Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 79.55c; Grade D, 
99.50-99.64% incl., 79.40c; Grade E, 99-99.49% 
incL 78.90e; Grade F, below 99% (for tin con- 
tent), 7& 70c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 33.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 33.50c, effective as of Mar. 
15. On producers’ sales add %c for less than 
carload to 10,000 lb; %c for 9999-224 Ib; add 2c 
for 223 Ib and less; on sales by dealers, dis- 
tributors, and jobbers add %4c, 1c, and &, 
respectively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked 35c Ib; 25 lb pigs pro- 
duced from electrolytic cathodes 36.50c lb; shot 
produced from electrolytic cathodes 37.50c Ib; 
‘*F’’ nickel shots or ingots for additions to cast 
fron 35.50¢ lb. Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $84- 
$87 per 76-lb flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c lb. 


Berylilium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $14.75 per 
Ib contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘regular’ 
straight or flat forms $1.75 lb, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.80. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.50 lb for 560 lb (keg); 
$1.52 Ib for'100 Ib (case); $1.57 lb under 100 
Ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y., 60.75c, per ounce. 
Platinum: $53-$56 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $80-$90 per troy ounce. 


June 30, 1947 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass products prices based on 
21.50c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lb or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 33.68c; yellow brass 29.63c; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 33.72c, 90% 33.1l1c, red 
brass, 85% 31.99c, 80% 31.38c; best quality 
30.64c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or equiv., 
cold-drawn, 38.44c; nickel silver, 18%, 42.49c; 
phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 52.00c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 30.03c, cold drawn 
31.03c: yellow brass, free cutting, 24.39c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.41c, 90% 32.80c; 
red brass, 85% 31.68c, 80% 31.07c; best quality 
30.33¢c. 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 33.72c; yellow brass 
32.39¢c; commercial bronze 90% 35.52c;: red 
brass 85% 34.65c, 80% 34.04c; best quality 
brass 33.05c. 


Wire: Yellow brass 29.92c; commercial bronze, 
95% 34.01c, 90% 33.40c: red brass, 85% 32.28c, 
80% 31.67c; best quality brass 30.93c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, car- 
lots 27.72c, less carlots 28.22c; weatherproof, 
fob eastern mills carlots 28.12c, less carlots 
28.62c; magnet, delivered, carlots 29.75c-31.13c, 
15,000 lb or more 30.00c-31.38c, less carlots 
30.50¢-31.88e. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flats, 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more, fob shipping 
point. Actual transportation charges (not to 
exceed lowest carload rail freight rate) are de- 
ducted on orders for domestic delivery of 500 Ib 
or more of one product to one destination. 
Widths from 12 in. and diameters from 9 in. to 
indicated maximum sizes. Prices, cents per 
lb, effective Jan. 30, 1947. 


B. &S. Max. Width Sheet Circle 
Gage or Diam. Base Base 
0.0249” -7 48” 23.70 26.20 
8-10 48” 24.20 26.70 
11-12 26” 24.70 27.50 
13-14 26” 24.90 27.90 
15-16 26” 25.10 28.20 

17-18 26” 25.40 28. 

19-20 24” 25.70 29.00 
21-22 24” 26.10 29.50 
23-24 24” 26.60 30,20 
25 24” 27.10 30.90 
26 24” 27.80 31.90 
27 24” 28.50 33.00 
28 24” 29.20 33.70 
29 24” 30.00 34.70 
30 24” 30.80 35.80 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Sheets, full 
rolls, 140 sq ft or more, 18.25c; add per 
hundredweight, 25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 ta 
80 sq. ft; 75c, 10 to 20 sq ft and circles. 
Pipe: Full coils 17.50c; cut coils 17.75c. 
Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 42%. 


Zine Products: Sheet, 15.50c, fob mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Ribbon zinc in ooils, 14.50c, fob 
mill, 36,000 lb and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 13.50c; over 12-in., 14.50c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 21.00c; 5 tons and over 21.50c; 1 to 5 
tons, 22.00c; less than 1 ton, 22.50c. 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 lb; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 29.84c; oval, 29.34c; electro-deposited, 
29.09¢c; cast, 28.84c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 5 lb 
bags, 26.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
45.00c fob Cleveland. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %4-0z ball, in 100 or 
200 lb drums, 1 to 400 Ib, 16.00c, 500 lb and 
over, 15.00c, fob Cleveland; 1 cent less, fob 
Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 51.00c; 100 
to 500 Ib, 53.00c; under 100 lb, 56.00c; add 1 
cent for rolled depolarized. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 22.00c; 275-lb 
bbls, 20.00c. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 92.50c; 500 
to 1000 lb, 93.00c; 200 to 500 lb, 93.50c; less 
than 200 Ib, 94.00c; ball, 1000 Ib and ever, 
94.75¢; 500 to 1000 Ib, 95.25c; 200 to 500 lb. 
95.75¢; less than 200 lb, 96.25c, fob Sewaren, 
N. J. 


Tin Chloride: Fob Grasselli, N. J., 625 lb bbis., 
60.00c; 100 lb kegs, 60.50c 


Sodium Stannate: To all consumers: in 200 or 
500 Ib drums, 49.50c; 100 lb, 50.50c; 50 lb, 
55.00c; 25 lb, 57.00c. 

To consumers other than automobile, radio and 
refrigerator makers: 1500 lb, 45.85c; 600 to 
1400 lb, 48.50c. 

To automobile, radio and refrigerator makers: 
10,000 lb and over, 44.50c; 2000 to 9999 lb 
45.50c; 1000 to 1999, 46.50c; 600 to 9999 lb, 
48.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 36.00c, fob Cleve- 
land; 35.00c, fob Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices for less than 15,000 lb fob shipping 
point. Add %c for 15,000-40,000 Ib; 1c for 
40,000 or more. 

Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


Copper ............... 19.125 19.125 18.375 
Yellow brass .......... 15.125 14.875 14.250 
Commercial Bronze 

95% ........++0+-+++ 18.000 17.750 17.250 

90% sevcccccecceccce 10,000 17.250 16.780 
Red brass 

85% .... -eaeeeeee 27.250 17.000 16.500 

80% 16.875 16.625 16.125 

Best Quality (71- 79% 16.125 15.875 15.375 
Muntz Metal . nee 14.125 13.875 13.375 
Nickel silver, 5%...... 16.125 15.875 8063 
Phos. bronze; A. B..... 20.000 19.750 18.750 
Naval brass ........... 14.500 14.250 13.750 
Manganese bronze ..... 14.500 14.250 13.625 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 15.50, No. 2 copper 14.00, light 
copper 13.50, composition red brass 13.25, auto 
rad.a‘ors 10.00, heavy yellow brass 9.00, brass 
pipe 9.00 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 


carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 17.00; No. 2 copper, 15.50, light 
copper, 14.50; refinery brass (60% copper), 
per dry copper content less $5 smelting charge 
for brass analyzing 60 per cent or more, 


13.621. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire, 
No. 1 15.00-15.50, No. 2 13.75-14.00, light cop- 
per 12.50-13.00; No. 1 composition red brass 
1 00-11.50, No. 1 composition turnings 10.00- 
10.50, mixed brass turnings 5.50-6.00, new 
brass clippings 12.00-12.50, No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 10.50-11.00, light brass 4.75-5.00, 
heavy yellow brass 6.50-7.00, new brass rod 
ends 11.00-11.50, auto radiators, unsweated 
8.50-8.75, cocks and faucets 8.50-9.00, brass 


pipe 8.25-8.50. 


Lead: Heavy lead 10.50-11.00, gt * ber 
6.00-6.25, linotype and stereotype 12.25-12.50 
electrotype 10.75-11.00, mixed _ babbi't 00. 
11.50, solder joints 15.50-16.00 


Zine: Old zine 5.00-5.50, new die cast scrap 
3.75-4.00, old die cast scrap 2.00-2.50 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 50.00-52.00, block tin pipe 


67.00-68.00, auto babbitt 40.00-42.00, No. 1 
babbitt 40.00-43.00, siphon tops 40.00-42.00 
Aluminum: Clippings, 2S, 8.00-8.50, old sheets 
5.00-5.50, crankcase 4.00-4.50, borings and 
turnings 2.00, pistons, free of struts, 4.00-4.50 
Nickel: Anodes 18.50-19.00, turnings 15.50- 
16.50, rod ends 18.00-19.00 
Monel: Clippings 13.00-14.00, turnings 7.30- 
800. old sheet 11.00-12.00, rods 11.50-12.50 
castings ¥.00 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt 


Steel $34.50-35.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt x 


: Steel 1.50-35.00 
No 1 Busheling 1.50-35.00 
Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Bundles 1.50-35.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.50-30.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.50-30.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 31.50-32.00 
Cast Iron Borings 30.50-31.00 
Bar Crops and Plate 39.00-40.00 


Low Phos. Cast Steel 


39.00-40.00 
Punchings & Plate Se rap 


39.00-40.00 


Cut Structurals 39.00-40.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 39.00-40.00 
Heavy Turnings 31,00-31.50 


No, 1 Chemical Borings 31.00-32.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola 
Charging Box Cast 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 


40.00-41,00 
35.00-35.50 
34.00-34.50 


Stove Plate 37.50-38.00 
Lr ripped Motor Blocks 37.50-38.00 
Malleable 44.50-45.00 
Brake Shoes é. 


35.00-36.00 


Clean Auto Cast 40.00-41.00 


No. 1 Wheels 42.00-42.50 
Burnt Cast 35.00-36.00 
Railroad Scrap* 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 38.50 38.66 

é I » 33.50-38. 66 
R.R. Malleable 44.50-45.00 
Axles 40.00-41.00 
Rails, Rerolling 37.00-37.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 35 00-36.00 


Rails, 3 ft and under 


39.00-39.5 
Rails, 18 in. +4 


and under. 41.00-41.50 
Railroad Specialties 43.00-43.50 
Incut Tires ... 88.00-39.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 38.00-38.50 


* Brokers buying prices 


OLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. 
No 2 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Busheling 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 
Machine Shop Turnings. 


Steel $33.50-34.00 
Steel 33.50-34.00 
33.50-34.00 
33 50-24 00 


Mixed Borings, Turnin C 30, 

Short Shovel ‘Turnings. yee 
Cast Iron Borings..... 28.00-29.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 35.50-37.00 
Cast Steel 85.50-37.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.50-37.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 33.50-35.00 
Heavy Turnings .. 32.00-33.50 
Alloy Free Turnings... 29.50-30.00 
Cut Structurals .. 37.50-38.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola 14.50-45 50 
Charging Box Cast 38.00-40.00 
Stove Plate ..» 88.00-40.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 38.00-40.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 41.00-42.00 
ge 52.00-55 09 
rake Shoes 2 

Clean Auto Cast : $5.00 
No. 1 Wheels ; 42.00 
Burnt Cast ~ 38.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 35.00-37.00 


R.R. Malleable 52.00-55.00 
Rails, Rerolling 40.00-41.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 41.00-43.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under 15.00 
Railroad Specialties 14.00 
Uncut Tires 12.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 15.00 
VALLEY 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 35.00 
No 1 Bundles 35.00 


Machine Shop Turnings. 27.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 35.00-37.00 
MANSFIELD 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $33.00-34.50 
Machine Shop Turnings. 27.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 29.00 
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CINCINNATI 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.00 
No. 1 Busheling 31.00 
No. 1 Bundles 31.00 
No, 2 Bundles 31.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 25.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 24.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 27.00 
Cast Iron Borings 26.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 42.00 
Charging Box Cast 34.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 5.00 
Stove Plate 32.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 34.00 
Brake Shoes 31.00 
Clean Auto Cast 40.00 
Drop Broken Cast 14.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 35.00 
R.R. Malleable 48.00 
Rails, Rerolling 39.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 39.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 44.00 
DETROIT 


(Dealers buying prices 
fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.50-28.00 
No. 1 Busheling ‘ 27.50-28.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.. 
No. 3 Bundles 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 23.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 2: 50-24. Ov 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 32.00-32.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


33.00-34.00 
25.00-27.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 


Clean Auto Cast 33.00-34.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. — $33.00-34.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 Busheling 33.00-34.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 33.00-34.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 23.50-24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.50-24.00 
Cast Iron Borings 23.50-24.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 24.00-25.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.00-36.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 37.00-38.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast 35.00-38.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 33.00-34.00 
Malleable ; .. 88.00-39.00 
No. 1 Wheels 35.00-36.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $36.50-37.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 36.50-37.00 
No. 1 Busheling . 36.50-37.00 
No. 1 Bundles . 36.50-37.00 
No. 2 Bundles ...« 86.50-37.00 
No. 3 Bundles . 33.50-34.00 


Shop Turnings 28.00-28.50 
Turnings 26.00-26.50 


Machine 
Mixed Borings, 


Short Shovel Turnings. 28.00-28.50 
Bar Crops and Plate 38.00-39.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 38.00-39.00 
Cut Structurals . 37.50-38.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 36.50-37.50 
Heavy Turnings 35.00-36.00 


No. 1 Chemical Borings 32.00-33.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 46.00-47.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 45.00-46.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 45.00-46.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 42.00-43.00 
Malleable ; 2.00-53.00 
Clean Auto Cast. 45.00-46.00 
No. 1 Wheels ‘ 45.00-46.00 


PRICES 








IRON. AND, STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ten, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


NEW YORK 


(Dealers buying prics, fob 
shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 32.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 32.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 382.00 
Mo, B Eames. .. 5.2.0 30.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.50-22.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 2 
Short Shovel Turnings. 23. 
Punchings & Plate wane 3 
Cut Structurals .... 32.00-32.50 


Elec. Furnace Bundles. 32.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 24.50-25.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 41.50-42.00 
Charging Box Cast.. 41.50-42.00 
Heavy Breakable .. 41.50-42.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 35.00-36.00 
Malleable 46.00-48.00 

BOSTON 


(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $30.00-31.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 30.00-31.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 Busheling . 30.00-31.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 23.00-24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.50-22.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 26.00-27.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 32.00-33.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 32.00-33.00 
Chemical Borings 24.00-25.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 40.00-42.00 


Charging Box Cast.... 38.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 36.00-37.00 
Stove Plate . 31.00-32.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 30.00 
Clean Auto Cast... 40.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $33.50-34. 
No " — Melt. Steel 33.50-34. 
Nos. 2 Bundles.... 33.50-34 
No. 3 | tthe < 31 
Machine Shop Turnings 28.50-29 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.50-29. 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings 

Bar Crops and Plate 35.50-36.00 


ie ES 34.50-35.00 
Punchings 35.50-36.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 33.50-34.00 
Heavy Turnings .... 30.50-31.00 
Cut Structurals 35.50-36.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 37.00-41.00 
Malleable 38.00-41.00 
Clean Auto Cast 37.00-41.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 34.50-35.00 
Rails, Rerolling 40.00-41.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.50-36.50 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 40.00-41.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 42.00-43.00 
Railroad Specialties 39.00-40.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 39.00-40.00 


ST. LOULS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50-33.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 30.00-31.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 24.00-26.0( 
Short Shovel Turnings. 27.00-28.00 
Grades 
point) 


Cast Iron 
(Fob shipping 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 38 00-40.00 


Cnarging Box Cast. . 8? 00-324.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 30.00-31.00 
Stove Plate .. 29.00-32.00 
Brake Shoes 36.00-38.00 
Clean Auto Cast 39.00-40.00 
No. 1 Wheels 38.00-40.00 
Burnt Cast 29.00-32.00 


Raiiroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable 50.00-52.00 
Rails, Rerolling ... 87.50-40.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.00-37.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 40.00-42.00 
Uncut Tires .. 34.50-35.50 
Angles, Splice Bars 36.00-38.00 
BIRMziNGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 31.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 31.00 
No. 3 Bundles. 25.00 
Long Turnings .... : 


22.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 24.00 
Cast Iron Borings. 23.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. 33.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 36.00-37.00 
Cut Structurals i. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 38.00-39.00 
ee 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 32.00-32.50 


Railroad Scrap 





No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.00 
R.R. Malleable........ 37.50-38.00 
Pte, BtOM 6. ns cs cee 33.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 36.00-37.00 
Rails, Random Length. 30.00-31.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 32.00-33.00 
Angles and Splice Bars. 32.00-33.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$19.04 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel *P9.04 
No. 1 Busheling....... *19.04 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. *19.04 
No. 3 Bundles. *17.04 
Machine Shop Turnings *12.54 
Bar Crops and Plate. 18.00 
Cast Steel .. 18.00 
Alloy Free Turnings. . 8.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 00-20.50 
Tin Can Bundles...... 17.00 

Railroad Scrap 
Awe .... 26.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.00 
Unc Tires «..... 28.00 
*Fob California shipping point. 

SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Busheling .. 20.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 20.00 
No. 3 Bundles..... 18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings .50 
Punchings & Plate weed 21.50 
Cut Structurals 21.50 


«Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate 

Unstripped Motor ‘Blocks 
Malleable 

Brake Shoes .......... 
Clean Auto Cast..... 
No. 1 Wheels.. 


SSSASESEBS 
SSSSSSses 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Railroad Malleable .... 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Angles and Splice Bars 


S8NXs 
BQN 


LOS ANGELES 


Steel $19.50 
Steel 


No. 1 Heavy Mel’. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. 


Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 19.5 

Machine Shop Turnings 14.50 

Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 

Punchings & Plate Scrap 27.50 

Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 27.1 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 30.00 
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Here’s why 


Large Steel Foundry 
installed 


CARBOFRAX 
Pier 


a 


y i ae? 
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The annoying frequency of replacing fire-_ 


clay piers on normalizing cars resulted 
in high costs at this plant. With five tons 
of steel castings per alloy grid (4 grids 
per car) at temperatures to 1750°F, pier 
life rarely exceeded two months. 

As a corrective measure, CARBOFRAX 
silicon carbide piers were first installed 
at grid corners. Here, they outlasted 
more protected fireclay piers by upwards 
of 22 months. Proved through compari- 
son of performance, CARBOFRAX 


piers are now used exclusively. Their 










ce 


ik 


endurance is attributed to high thermal 
shock resistance and exceptional load 
bearing strength at high temperatures. 
They do not spall or crack easily. They 
withstand the abuse of crane loading. 
Their high thermal conductivity assures 








more uniform heat delivery to lower 
load sections. 


CARBOFRAX pier performance slashes 
pier costs, cuts labor expense and elimi- 
nates repeated replacements for this 
operator. This experience may be dupli- 
cated in your operations. Write Dept. 
J-67 for facts. The Carborundum Com- 
pany, Refractories Division, Perth Am 
boy, New Jersey. 


SUPER REFRACTORIES 


By CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 


“Carborundum’ and ‘Carbofrax’ are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Consumers still press for de- 
liveries despite vacation plant 
closings 


Sheet Prices, Page 114 


Boston—Steel buyers are more realis- 
tic in estimating requirements, which are 
high for flat-rolled products. With the 
exception of a minor volume of heavier 
gage hot-rolled products, consumers are 
taking all tonnage allocated for the third 
quarter. Supplies of cold-rolled, hot- 
rolled pickled and galvanized are below 
needs. Electrical and enameling sheets 
are also short and some substitution of 
cold-rolled is being done for the latter 
grade. For both, demand is nearly 
double that of prewar years. A slight 
improvement is apparent in the supply 
of hot-rolled strip for cold reduction. 
While no bids were received for the 
bulk of tonnage recently offered by the 
Springfield, Mass., armory, one section 
of the inquiry was awarded to Walling- 
ford Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn. 

New York — Demand for stainless 
steel sheets continues to drag and some 
of the jobbing polishers have reduced 
prices for their services. In some cases 
this Amounts to a cut of about 25 per 
cent of the polishing differential quoted 
by the mills. 

Sheet demand otherwise continues 
strong, and while there are some scal- 
tered cancellations, there are other con- 
sumers eager to obtain the tonnage can- 
celed. 

Philadelphia — Stringency in sheets, 
except stainless, continues. Various con- 
sumer plants are closing down for vaca- 
tions, but in most instances they waut 
al! steel ordered, even though they have 
requested suspension of shipments dur- 
ing the vacation period. Most mills are 
protecting them, or are planning to if 
their schedules are not badly disrupted 
by a nation-wide coal strike. 

Chicago—Mills report that, despite 
reports of unbalanced inventories and 
vacation shutdowns in metal consuming 
plants, quotas of sheets and strip are 
being specified against and taken in full. 
In many cases, larger quotas are asked 
for. In this area, at least, there have 
been no requests for delay in shipments 
or cancellations. Some _ refrigerator 
manufacturers are operating at only 30 
to 40 per cent of capacity because of in- 
ability to obtain adequate supply of flat 
rolled products. 

Cincinnati—District sheet and _ strip 
mills have reduced carryover by unin- 
terrupted high production during the 
second quarter. However, this was antici- 
pated in the making of third quarter 
schedules so that there is little chance 
for free tonnage to supplement previous- 
ly announced allotments. Demand con- 
tinues to run well ahead of supply. 

Birmingham — Demand ffor sheets 
far exceeds supply. Processors who had 
no regularly established source of sup- 
ply are finding it difficult to keep 
plants open. Southern sheet producers 
hold that old established customers must 
he taken care of, regardless of location. 
Some measure of relief is in sight, but 
that will not be adequate, at least until 
well into the future. 

St. Louis—Sheet production continues 
to pick up, with capacity operations ex- 
pected in July. Demand shows no sign 
of abating. On the contrary, mills are 
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under constantly increasing pressure to 
make deliveries and accept new orders. 
Executives say the middle west is pro- 
ducing a totally unexpected sheet de- 
mand, which, added to calls from some 
eastern points, indicates capacity opera- 
tion for two years or more. Granite 
City Steel Co.’s new cold rolling mill 
now appears likely to be operating in 
late September, construction work pick- 
ing up by reason of better labor condi- 
tions, Eighty-five percent of the firm’s 
tonnage is now on sheets, the remainder 
plates. The company last week made a 
number of minor adjustments in extra 
cards, for the most part downward and 
representing a correction of inequities 
created in the last industry-wide price 
increase, 


Steel Bars... 


Cold-drawn supply improves 
with some producers seeking 
orders in more sizes 


Bar Prices, Page 114 


New York — With various consuming 
plants suspending operations for vaca- 
tions, for one to two weeks in most 
cases, pressure for hot carbon bars is the 
lightest in some time. Some of the plants 
now closing down for vacations are ar- 
ranging to take in scheduled shipments, 
but there are a number which are not, 
especially where they have been able to 
obtain assurances from their suppliers 
that their requirements will be taken 
care of as soon as they resume work and, 
in fact, have been advised they would 
not lose out on any of their scheduled 
tonnage. 

Principal demand is for the small sizes 
and in general producers are tightly sold 
up for the entire third quarter on these 
specifications. In the medium and large 
sizes the situation is generally easy with 
a further betterment in supply antici- 
pated as the summer advances. Cold 
drawn bars continue in definitely easier 
supply, this applying to some extent to 
even the small sizes. Alloy bars, both 
hot and cold, can be had wit little diffi- 
culty within a month to six weeks. 

Boston — Cold-drawn bar schedules 
have eased to the extent most producers 
are soliciting business on more sizes tor 
nearby delivery. Volume of new business 
is light since most consumers and ware- 
houses are well inventoried and are 
covered for the third quarter, Hot- 
rolled carbon bars in small sizes are 
short of requirements but there is some 
improvement in lower ranges of sizes. 
Flat and all bar shape angles, channels 
and tees are in heavy demand, 

Philadelphia — Except in the small 
sizes, carbon bar supply continues to 
ease, and this is more pronounced in the 
cold-drawn grades than in the hot-rolled. 
Alloy bar supply remains easy, with de- 
liveries available in four to five weeks 
on the hot-rolled grades. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 115 


Buffalo — Lifting of government re- 
strictions on the making of larger sizes 
of pipe will boost production at the 
Buffalo Pipe & Foundry Corp., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., to a new peak, President 
Cameron Baird has announced. The com- 
pany is now operating at its best level 
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Is it a New Plant? 

Is it Modernization? 

Is it Increased Capacity? 
Is it Materials Handling? 
Is it Processing? 


Is it Power? 


Sureve, Anverson ano Watxer 


Engineers and Architects 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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a “ (i, a from four to 15 inches in diameter. 
, Seattle — Inquiry for cast iron pipe 


continues active but in view of deferred 
deliveries many sizable projects are be- 
ing delayed. One agency is quoting 12 
to 14 months delivery; another, 24 
months. Inventories have disappeared 
as stocks have been cleared by recent 
| demands. 


Steel Plate... 


Claymont, Del., producer in- 
creases prices $2, due to high- 
er raw material costs 


= . : 
. ‘ on record, turning out cast iron pipe 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Plate Prices, Page 115 


Philadelphia — The Claymont, Del., 
producer has increased price of plates 
$2 a ton to the basis of 2.90c per poun’?! 
fob mill, due primarily to higher raw 
material costs. No change has been 
announced by other district plate pro- 
ducers. 

Plate inquiry has eased somewhat, due ; 
in part to seasonal influences. However, 
producers are still unable to make ma- ; 
terial reductions in order backlogs and 
all could enter much more tonnage if 
they cared to increase their schedules. 
Some major sellers are still refusing to 
accept specifications for shipment be- 
yond the third quarter and, hence, are 
virtually out of the market. Others are 
entering such tonnage for delivery late 


MO R Ec T H AN 100 in the vear, but on a highly selective 
basis. 


New York — Labor disruptions in the 
| N STAL L t D district ship yards coupled with suspen- 
sion of operations at various plate shops 


for vacations, have reduced pressure for | 











Renewed industrial activities and developments have brought plates. However, sellers generally are 
about areat . , still well behind on_ their commitments 
! grea er use of MICHIANA High Temperature Recirculat- and there appears to be little prospect of 
ing Fans during the past year. More than 100 have now been any material easing in demand for some 
installed ith f Baas : time to come. Some eastern mills are 
installea—with performance well substantiating claims of econ- going into the third quarter with ship- 
omy a : ment arrearages ranging from one to 
Y : nd long life. three months and in all cases mills appear 
With full knowledge of alloy materials—we are prepared to be booked up solidly for the third 
t ke th ¥ quarter. Those which are booking on a 
© make the proper selection based on factors such as furnace quarterly basis consequently are out of 
| the market entirely at present. Others 
atmosphere, temperature, thermal shock, load, etc. MICHIANA | are still taking some tonnage for fourth é 
Fan design eliminates distortion and unbalanced conditions quarter on @ highly selective basis. 
ae ‘ i . Boston — Producers are making but i 
e vital operating parts being assem- slight prone toward reducing order } 
: . backlogs, although new buying has : 
Where Abrasion or bled for free and independent expan- slackened. Heavy sizes are in larger 
Moisture are Factors sion and contraction. supply. Weldment oo — i 
Wh ‘ : tial backlogs, generally have balance | 
ee MICHIANA Fans will help you improve inventories. With oe oe mee 
: : , ‘ of tank shops taking light plates, deman i 
peratures are not exces- output and uniformity of product. Their a athe slightly oye Ase among 


buyers to order closer to known require- 


sive—abrasion-resistant . . 
alloys are available long life makes them economical re Our ments. In a few instances, fabricators 
Where resistance to corro- engineers are ready to make prac- are specifying slightly below third quarter 
sion is required, Michiana teal , allotments, but warehouses are clamoring 
stainless steel castings may ical recommendations... for additional tonnage. 

Birmingham — Overall situation in 


be a = the MICHIANA PRODUCTS 

service indicates the allo 

materials to be ae j CORPORATION, Mich- 
igan City, Indiana. 


Seattle — Plate supplies have eased 


HIGH TEMPERATURE, RECIRCULATING 
Write f slightly but deliveries are well below 
e A N & wae Or present requirements. This condition 
Bulletin 645 | compels shops to confine new business 
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plates is strong, although much of the 
pressure for delivery has eased. Mills 
view this development, however, as a ; 
temporary condition. Shipbuilding is still t 
active on the Gulf Coast and car pro- 
duction at Bessemer is being stepped up. q 
Result is that sustained demand for 
plates is assured. 
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to small tonnages. Operations are geared 
to supplies. Inventories. are extremely 
low. Unstated tonnages are involved 
in awards for several large tanks for 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s new Seattle 
plant, of which 200 tons have been placed 
with Hydraulic Supply Co., Seattle. 


Wree-« s « 


Wire Prices, Page 115 


Pittsburgh —- Most merchant wire 
items remain in critical short supply, 
with jobbers unable to meet customers’ 
requirements. In most instances jobbers’ 
inventories are unbalanced and well be- 
low normal levels. The expected easing 
in nail supply position has not developed, 
despite current monthly output of over 
70,000 tons. No change is noted in 
wire rope demand from the somewhat 
depressed volume of recent months. Very 
heavy demand persists for all types of 
drawn and spring wire items; cold-head- 
ing wire is particularly scarce for fastener 
trade. Shortage of wire rods continues 
to restrict output of nonintegrated wire 
producers. Finishing operations at 
American Steel & Wire Co.’s Donora 
and Rankin plants were shut down for a 
one-week vacation period starting June 
28; operations at company’s other plants 
will be down for a two-week period. 


Boston—Improvement in rod supply 
is spotty, emanating largely from one 
eastern mill, but the overall situation 
in semifinished with most nonintegrated 
producers is still critical. New buying of 
drawn wire is less active, although pres- 
sure for numerous high-carbon products 
is strong. The buying trend in wire is 
uneven because it enters into the pro- 
duction of so many end products. Pro- 
duction is falling off sharply due to 
vacations and no inroads on the over- 
all backlogs is expected until late third 
quarter. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 115 


Pittsburgh — Although official action 
was not taken by mid-week, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is expected to con- 
tinue present conservation controls gov- 
erning the end-use consumption of tin 
involving coating thickness regulations. 
The department likely will retain control 
over tin plate export shipments through 
issuance of quarterly allocation direc- 
tives. Such action has been passed by 
the House and Senate with some minor 
revisions and is expected to be signed 
by President Truman prior to June 30. 
Government officials contend reserve tin 
stocks would be depleted before the 
yearend, perhaps by close of the third 


quarter, if tin coating restrictions were - 


dropped. 

Tin plate output remains well below 
customers’ requirements, despite indicat- 
ed easing in demand for the perishable 
food pack program and slight let-up in 
consumption for dog food and paint 
containers. A mild spurt in tin plate 
demand is expected to develop out of re- 
ported decision on West Coast to pack 
44,000 tons of fruit instead of to sell 
fresh fruit as originally planned. Another 
report is to the effect that canners are 
urging that surplus supplies be shipped 
abroad to help ease foreign food short- 
age. This would be one way to reduce 
last season’s large carryover packs. Fact 
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-/ Time the handling 
Operations in your plant—then compare total handling time 
with total production time. If handling methods are obsolete, 
you'll find that handling is wasting much of the time saved by 
modern production machinery. 


Cut the corners on handling operations — Towmotor Fork 
Lift Trucks and Accessories will do it for you—and you'll 
increase productive output and come out far ahead in the pro- 
duction race. A Pocket Catalog lists the Towmotor Fork Lift 
Truck or Accessory that will modernize handling in your plant 

. . send for your copy now. Towmotor Corporation, Di- 
vision 16, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 

REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER ® UNLOADER * UPENDER * SCOOP 

CRANE ARM © RAM & EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 


and TRACTORS 
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FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


RECEIVING ° PROCESSING ° STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 
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, that canned vegetables require too much 
shipping space tor the food value they 
| contain is said to be a major objection of 
“The Arthur Morgan Company | government officials to this suggestion. 

| Very heavy tin plate demand continues 
99 for oil and beer containers. 


/ Chicago — Consumers of tin plate, 

| principally manufacturers of containers, 

rath, | report their inventories as below normal. 

Ol @ This jn itself makes a certainty that bal- 

YU ance between supply and demand can- 

ff not come this year, notwithstanding the 

& Ny fact that crop failures will result in 
——————— 


OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


smaller overall requirements for food 
containers than had been forecast. Pro- 
ducers of tin plate are operating their 
facilities up to the maximum possibile 
| consistent with shortage of black plate, 
tin and labor. Although box cars are 
scarce, the railroads have supplied enough 
to keep plate from piling up at mills. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 115 


Pittsburgh—Steadily rising construc- 
tion costs continue to force shelving of 
many building programs, particularly 
municipal work. A number of these 
projects have been permanently dropped, 
although bulk of the programs are said 8 
to be only temporarily deferred. Three 
applications by local steel companies 
for new construction permits, having i 
total valuation of $1 million, were ap- 
proved recently by the Office of the 
Housing Expediter. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. will spend $579,143 at the 
Pittsburgh Works; Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Co., $276,650 at the Carnegie 
plant; and Camegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
$220,000 at the Irvin Works. Number of 
construction projects approved by hous- 
ing expediter’s office registered a sub- 
stantial increase last week, in contrast 
to recent downward trend. 

New York — Structural bookings in 
May of 107,470 tons were the lightest 
since January, when 104,793 tons were 
placed. The May figure compared with 
the revised total for April of 146,568 
tons, according to the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction. 

Estimated total tonnage for the first 
five months of 634,529 represented an 
increase of 12 per cent over the average 
| of 565,436 tons booked in the same 
| months in the averaged five pre-war 
years, 1936-1940. 

May shipments of 136,443 tons com- 
pared with the revised April figure 
of 140,796 tons and brought the total 
for the first five months up to 691,814 
tons, or 27 per cent greater than the 
averaged shipments in the same five 
months in the five pre-war years. Ton- 
nage available for fabrication in the next 
four months on May 31 was 628,301 
| tons, against 337,287 tons available for 
fabrication in the averaged correspond- 
ing period before the war. 

Several fair sized tonnages have been 

















Airco’s Technical Sales Division is at the call of all industry in applying 
Airco processes and products in the solution of their problems. If you placed, including a 100-ton plant ex- : 





| pansion at Nutley, N. J. Inquiry is pick- 
ing up somewhat, although the projects 
in general are small and considerable 
work is still being shelved, pending more 
stabilized conditions. Outstanding is a 
section of municipal elevated highway 
in downtown Manhattan involving 2900 
| tons, on which project the Lynn Con- 
| struction Co., general contractor, is low. 
| Philadelphia — Inquiry for structural 
| steel is accumulating, although it still is 
| 


have a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical Sales Division 
man call. Address: Dept. S-5962, Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products Company, 
Houston 1, Texas. 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
not too active. Outstanding among pend- 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE—ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS | 1g work are 2700 tons, state bridge, 
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Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, on which 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., is 
low; 2500 tons, section Market St. sub- 
way, this city, on which bids are to be 
opened June 30. This latter project 
will also require 375 tons of reinforcing 
bars. 

During the period June 13-19, the 
government approved in this district 75 
nonhousing projects, valued at $1,479,- 
573, and denied 21 projects, valued at 
$259,654. 

Chicago — Activity in structural steel 
continues on a declining scale, obviously 
the result of the twin difficulties of short 
supply of steel and construction costs 
which are too high. Private and indus- 
irial work is declining, the reason being 
that prospective builders become dis- 
couraged. On the other hand, public 
works hold in substantial volume. Fabri- 
cators have enough business on_ their 
books to carry them through most of the 
balance of the year, some for an even 
longer period. Because of this, jobs 
which they wish to bid are selected care- 
fully. 

Birmingham — Not many structural 
awards have been reported over the 
past few days, Most of them are for 
relatively small tonnage of lighter shapes. 
Several major jobs are in prospect, how- 
ever, and it is expected a renewal of 
shape demand will be in order with the 
advent of fall, at the latest, 

Seattle — Fabricators are receiving 
shipments by water and rail but sup- 
plies continued inadequate for current 
needs. Rush orders are coming by rail 
shipment. Local plants are operating in 
proportion to the amount of steel rail 
available and are confining their new 
business largely to small tonnages. There 
is a strong demand for I-beams_ which 
are not available in sufficient tonnage. 


Refractories... 


Refractories Prices, Page 116 


Cleveland — Refractory interests re- 
port order backlogs are larger now than 
at any previous time including the war 
years when much new construction was 
undertaken. Efforts are being success- 
fully made to take care promptly of all 
maintenance and repair work on coke 
ovens, blast furnaces and open hearths, 
but delivery dates on refractories for new 
facilities are extended into as late as third 
quarter, 1948. Super-duty, high-alumina 
and super-duty silica brick are quoted 
variously for delivery from 6 to 8 months 
up to third quarter next year. However. 
fairly prompt shipment can be obtained 
on some refractory products, dead- 
burned magnesite, for example. Silica 
standard shapes require about 8-10 
weeks, although prompt delivery—2-3 
weeks—is obtainable on small quan- 
tities of first quality fire clay brick and a 
few insulating materials. Basic material 
had been in relatively good supply, but 
until last week one of three leading pro- 
ducers was struck, the other two taking 
care of the third’s customers as best they 
could. Metal-cased brick is short be- 
cause of difficulty in obtaining steel cas- 
ings for the product. Shortage of refrac- 
tory materials, in addition to other con- 
struction requirements, has been a limit- 
ing factor in projected new facilities to 
alleviate the coke shortage. Prices quot- 
ed on refractory material by some pro- 
ducers are firm through third quarter 
of this year. 
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THE BURT MONOVENT TRANSFORMS 
ROOF RIDGES INTO GIANT AIR VALVES 


On plants equipped with Burt Monovent Continuous Ridge Ventilators, 
the roof ridge performs a new function. Installed along the entire 
length of-the building, the Monovent transforms the ridge into a 
gigantic valve that exhausts heat, smoke and fumes quickly and eco- 
nomically. Installation may also be made on flat roofs, on saw 
tooth constuction and on roof slopes. 


Special Burt designed brace frames and carefully engineered sheet 
metal construction assure strength and long life. Center hinge but- 
terfly-type dampers combine with the Monovent’s fixed top to form 
the cone-shaped airflow section that has been thoroughly proven in 
Burt's Free-Flow round ventilator. 


Write for catalog and data sheets on the Burt Monovent. It is one of 
Burt's complete line of ventilators, which includes a size and type for 
every need. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND DATA SHEETS 


The BURT MFG. Co. 


905 So. High Street Akron 11, Ohio, U.S.A. 


VENTILATORS, LOUVERS, OIL FILTERS AND SHEET METAL SPECIALTIES 
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Pig Iron... 


Extension of bonus plan pre- 
cludes any general price rise 
on foundry iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 116 
Philadelphia — Last minute decision 
by Washington to extend the bonus in- 
centive plan on foundry iron production 
for another six months appears to have 
precluded any general advance on foun- 
dry iron for the present, although an 
early advance in basic appears likely, 
possibly as much as $2 a ton. The up- 
ward trend in coke prices is a factor in 
the pig iron price situation. Beehive 
foundry coke has been advanced $2 a 





ton in some quarters and by-product 
foundry grades may be increased soon, 
possibly by July 1 in some instances. De- 
mand continues particularly strong, and 
by-product coke producers are disposed 
to equalize with beehive producers. One 
leading district by-product producer, al- 
ready undergoing extensive repairs, plans 
still heavier repairs in July with a further 
drop in shipments. However, should 
a full-fledged coal strike develop, the 
effects of this further drop will be mini- 
mized. 

Extension of the allocation program 
on foundry iron for the housing program 
for another six months came as a sur- 
prise to many in the trade and caused 
some producers to revise quotas for 
July. Allocations for that month for 
housing work, which means primarily 
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allocations for pipe foundries, are said to 
be on the same basis as for June. 


Pittsburgh — Producers of electric 
furnace ferrosilicon have reduced prices 
$2 per ton, making the Niagara Falls 
base price $65 per gross ton. This prod- 
uct has been fluctuating considerably in 
recent months, having been tied closely; 
to that of scrap. With the scrap market 
up sharply in recent weeks, an upturn in 
price of electric furnace ferrosilicon may 
develop next month. The price spread 
between high silicon silvery iron and 
electric furnace ferrosilicon is consider- 
ably greater than normal, due to wildly 
fluctuating scrap market. 


Sellers of other grades of pig iron do 
not anticipate any price revision in near 
future, although it is acknowledged ris- 
ing production costs mey make such a 
move necessary later on. This reasoning 
however does not cover all producers, for 
it is pointed out some of the high cost 
stacks may be forced to take action, par- 
ticularly in view of discontinuance of 
premium payments on tonnage going 
into federal housing program. 


Pig iron operations were well sus- 
tained last week in spite of walk-out in 
many soft coal mines prior to miners’ 
vacation period scheduled to start June 
28. However some curtailment in blast 
furnace activity is indicated early this 
week at integrated steel plants. Toward 
close of last week there were 41 out of 
47 furnaces pouring iron. Lone mer- 
chant iron producer here has over a 
month’s supply of coal for its by-product 
coke operations. To offset sharp drop 
in bituminous coal shipments, this inter- 
est will be forced to discontinue some of 
its by-product coke sales in the open mar- 
ket. In addition to its own coke require- 
ments, the merchant iron producer also is 
supplving needs of the Struthers fur- 
nace. 


Keokuk, Iowa—Keokuk Electro-Metal!s 
Co. is now quoting electric furnace 
silvery pig jron at $64 a gross ton, 
fob Keokuk, for silicon content 14.01 to 
14.5 per cent with an additional $1 
per each additional half unit of silicon. 
Prices quoted fob Jackson, O., are 
$61.75 for the same grade. 


Boston — Many melters are at a 
critical point as to pig iron-scrap mix- 
tures; some being down to 15 to 20 per 
cent in iron and any early improvement 
in supply will be absorbed by an in- 
crease in the iron ratio, This improve- 
ment is not in sight with Buffalo and 
outside volume restricted. Many New 
England consumers would have experi- 
enced a sharp increase in costs next 
month, an advance of $775 a car for 
Evevrett iron had the subsidy plan not 
been extended. Base price for No. 2 
foundry is $1475 under the subsidy 
arrangement and the new billing would 
have been $2250. Eventually, when sup- 
ply of outside iron is available, the price 
factor will loom as important. 


New York — With various foundries 
closing down for at least a week for vaca- 
tions, the pig iron melt in this district in 
July will be down from the June rate. 
Should the soft coal miners continue to 
stay out beyond the end of their holiday 
period, pig iron producers would start 
reducing melt almost immediately. Many 
miners left the mines last week, protest- 
ing the passage of the Taft-Hartley bill, 
and, of course, thus reducing coal in- 
ventories. 
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Chicago — Demand for pig iron holds 
at top level, with supply inadequate to 
meet melting requirements of foundries. 
With government subsidies on pig iron 
for the housing program extended on 
June 30, there is much less specula- 
tion as to what may happen pricewise. 
Some interests believe a price rise in 
asic will be made, but it is unlikely that 
it will be made until after it is 
known what the miners’ union expects 
to do about coal mining after July 1 
when the current contract will have ex- 
pired. Because coal supplies are ab- 
normally low, any mine stoppage lasting 
more than a week or ten days would 
result in banking of many blast furnaces. 
Department of Public Works, Chicago, 
will take bids July 3 on 200 tons of off- 
grade pig jron, this being needed as tem- 
porary ballast in connection with bridge 
construction. 

Buffalo — Tighter tendencies ap- 
peared in the pig iron market last week 
of capacity slipped to 81% per cent 
of capacity. Repnhlic Steel Corp. shut 
down one of its three blast furnaces for 
relining. The furnace was on basic iron, 
some of which moved into the merchant 
trade when the mill’s requirements were 
filled. The withdrawal of this furnace 
left the area with three idle stacks. 

While sellers of merchant foundry iron 
confirm a slight easement in the pressure 
for deliveries, they do not appear con- 
cerned and report no trouble in moving 
the entire current output. 

Cincinnati—Foundries here were un- 
easy last week, because of the coal mine 
situation, over supplies of pig iron. 
Shipments so far this year have been on 
virtually unchanged allotments and, even 
without furnace interruptions, the out- 
look for greater tonnages soon were none 
too bright, By-product coke ovens tried 
to stock coal against the miners’ acts, 
thereby adding to costs which are the 
basis for talk that eventually higher coke 
prices may be sought. Some of the coal 
was obtained in the open market. 

Birmingham — Pressure for delivery of 
pig iron is maintained and has even 
increased in some instances. The days 
ahead will see this situation intensified 
as a result of the coal strike which 
closed practically every coal mine in 
the state on June 24. Tougher sledding 
in an already tough pig iron situation is 
in immediate prospect. 

St. Louis—Pigz iron continues in ex- 
tremely tight supply. Koppers United is 
at a 1000-ton production rate following 
a two-month shutdown of 500 tons capa- 
city for repairs. Few consumers were able 
to obtain iron from outside sources dur- 
ing the period, consequently the back- 
logged demand is heavy. Increased 
worker efficiency has improved output 
to some extent, Hedging against a pos- 
sible coal strike, Koppers here has added 
a few days to its fuel stockpile, with 
the result iron production will not be 
affected for at least a month. 


Reinforcing Bars... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 114 


Chicago — New inquiry for reinforc- 
ing steel involving over 100 tons has 
become almost nonexistent in this area; 
likewise, placings are at low level 
There is, however, a good volume of 
small jobs, each requiring a few tons, 
and this is the type of work which sup- 
pliers find they can work into their sched- 
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ules best, considering the shortage of 
steel. 

Seattle — Demand for both reinforc- 
ing and merchant bars continues strong 
but the ratio of reinforcing is increasing 
with public works and industrial con- 
struction at high levels. Bulk of new 
business is in small tonnages, aggregat- 
ing a large volume. Mills are operating 
at capacity and are unable to accept all 
offers, preference being given to regular 
customers and emergency public works. 
Some steel for foreign delivery is being 
rolled by local mills. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 116 
Cleveland — Foundry coke produc- 


tion by the area’s leading independent 
interest will not be affected immediately 
by the coal miners’ walkout, coking coal 
stocks being estimated at 3-4 weeks. A 
prolonged cessation of mining, however, 
would quickly cause foundries, already 
hard-pressed for coke, to curtail pro- 
duction, Aside from the problems aris- 
ing from the miners’ actions, sustained 
high rate of foundry operation continues 
to tax the capacity of the coke ovens 
and only slight relief from pressing 
demands will accure from vacation 
shutdowns by melters. A major steel pro- 
ducer here who needs coke badly is 
stymied on plans to build additional coke 
ovens by extended delivery date on 
much of the construction material, 
Delivered price for foundry coke is 
unchanged at $15.90, this city. 


Monday Morning Stock Lists 


tell you. what’s available 
for immediate shipment... 





AINTAINING a substantial stock of Ross Standard ‘‘BCF” 
Coolers as “shelf goods” is a natural outgrowth of the steady, 
widespread demand for these small, light weight units. 

Each Monday morning all Ross offices and representatives 
receive a fresh stock list showing the size and quantity of ‘‘BCF” 
Coolers available for shipment within 24 hours following receipt 
of orders in Buffalo. (Sometimes shipments can go forward the 


same day, if urgently needed.) 


So, for oil, water and other fluid cooling that requires a com- 
pact, efficient unit, check with your nearest Ross representative 
about the standard “BCF”’ line. He can tell you not only what 
sizes are immediately available and in what quantities, but will 
quote you costs from published price and discount lists. 












COOLERS 









* For design details of 
Ross “BCF 
write for Bulletin 4922 
on your Company letter- 


head 


Coolers, 


ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC., 1431 WEST AVE., BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 


Division of American Ravtaror & Standard Sawitarg corporation 





Ross equipment is manufactured and sold in Canada by Horton Steel Works, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario 
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SOME PROBLEMS ARE HARD TO SOLVE, BUT HERE 
IS A SIMPLE COMBINATION THAT MAKES SENSE: 


PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES USING 
SHEET, STRIP, ROD, WIRE, TUBE 
a 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


MORE PROFITS 


We design and build special equipment for the 
metal producing and metal working field. We 


will send you complete information on request. 
Write today fo: 


THE HERR ENGINEERING CO. 


733 NILES ROAD, WARREN, OHIO 
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Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 120 


Chicago — Price of open-hearth scrap 
has advanced $2.50 a ton as result of 
price pressure and none too plentiful 
supply. Buying is limited but mills are 
paying $34, delivered, for material of 
factory origin and $1 less for deaier 
scrap, continuing to observe the dit- 
ferential established in the preceding 
week. Current price is only $2 below 
the postwar high of $36 quoted last 
March. Bulk of activity is among brok- 
ers and dealers in filling old orders at 
lower prices. Various railroad items are at 
levels well above customary differentials. 
Threat of coal mining tieup appears to 
have little effect in stimulating mills to 
buy as an offset to possible reduction 
of blast furnace production. 

Cleveland — Scrap market remained 
firm to strong here last week, the price 
range on heavy melting steel narrowing 
to $33.50 to $34. Local buyers were 
meeting outside competition for material 
in an effort to keep available supplies 
in this district. Foundries were partic- 
ularly active in the market since any 
reduction in pig iron supplies which 
may result from the walk-out of miners 
will require them to increase the pro- 
portion of scrap in their melts. The 
future trend in scrap prices is uncertain, 
depending on the duration of the cur- 
tailment in mining and its ultimate ef- 
fect on open-hearth operations. Rail- 
road scrap prices have advanced to $45 
for angles, splice bars, and 3-foot and 
shorter rails; $44 for railroad specialties; 
$42 for uncut tires. 

Boston — In the advance of open- 
hearth scrap, the temporary differential 
on No, 1 busheling has disappeared and 
that grade is generally moving at heavy 
melting steel prices, After crossing $30, 
shipping point, prices ieveled off at 
$31, although uncertainty marks the 
trend. Buying of cast grades continues 
slack. 

Philadelphia — Scrap prices here aie 
tending to level off. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing and No. 1 busheling are unchanged 
at $36.50-$37, delivered, although No. 2 
heavy melting and Nos. 1 and 2 bun- 
dles have been advanced to this range. 
Machine turnings are higher at $28- 
$28.50; mixed borings and turnings, $26- 
$26.50; and short shovel turnings, $28- 
$28.50. Bar crops and plate and punch- 
ings and plate scrap are down to $38- 
$39, delivered, while cut structurals are 
higher at $37.50-$38, and chemical bor- 
ings at $32-$33. All cast grades are 
unchanged, 

Possibility, if not probability, steel pro- 
duction will be curtailed because of labor 
trouble in the soft coal mines has caused 
scrap consumers to move cautiously, es- 
pecially, at present high price levels. Some 
leading trade interests now believe the 
peak has been reached for the time be- 
ing and there will probably be a dip 
before still higher levels are reached, if 
at all. 

Cast scrap is adversely affected by 
the Washington announcement that pig 
inion allotments for housing will be con- 
tinued over the remainder of the year. 
This means some large consumers, par- 
ticularly pipe foundries, will receive 
more iron than otherwise and will there- 
fore be less dependent upon scrap. On 
the other hand, the market on one or 
two leading cast grades has been stead- 
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ied by purchases by an interest who or- 
dinarily relies largely on pig iron. 

Pittsburgh—With the leading consum- 
er still holding up shipments on old $30 
orders and very little buying reported by 
other mills here, iron and steel scrap 
prices are largely nominal. However, a 
sale of open-hearth scrap at $35 was re- 
ported last week, up $2.50 a ton. On 
basis of this sale, the price level for local 
open-hearth scrap items appears to be 
at least $35. Some brokers contend they 
would not be able to cover a $35 order 
in today’s market. It is also pointed out 
that remote scrap could not be delivered 
here for Jess than $37. 

Due to very limited scrap buying on 
part of mills here, considerable local ton- 
nage is said to be moving into surround- 
ing districts, while sharp price upturn 
in other areas has encouraged many 
sources to hold out for substantially high- 
er prices. 

Cast iron scrap continues scarce and 
prices are relatively strong. Prices for 
turnings advanced $2 per ton last week, 
with machine shop now quoted within 
range of $29.50 to $30; short shoveling, 
$31.50 to $32. 

Mill inventories of scrap are considered 
in fair shape. Scrap shipped direct from 
customers’ plants continues to represent 
over 50 per cent of purchased scrap re- 
quirements, and constitutes an important 
stabilizing factor on prices. Anticipated 
curtailment of coke production next week 
will result in a much heavier drain on 
mills’ scrap inventories because of in- 
creased cold-metal charge. However, 
this situation will be offset in part by 
probable reduction in steel production 
schedules. 

New York — Buying by local scrap 
brokers has eased up considerably over 
the past week. Apparently they had 
been reasonably successful in covering 
on their old contracts. Fresh consumer 
demand, while active, is still on the con- 
servative side. 

Except for chemical borings, whica 
have been advanced about a dollar, the 
market js unchanged, with No. 1 and 
No. 2 heavy melting steel, No. 1 bush- 
eling and No. 1 and No. 2 bundles ail 
holding at $32, fob shipping point; and 
No. 1 cupola cast, charging box cast and 
heavy breakable cast holding at $41.50 
to $42. 

Buffalo — With dealers discussing the 
possibility of sharply higher _ prices, 
steelmaking grades of scrap advanced 
$2 a ton here last week with No, 2 
material and bundles quoted at $33 to 
$34 a ton. Some dealers were holding 
back supplies hoping for still higher 
prices. On the other hand, the midweek 
walkout of the miners made consumers 
cautious. If a coal strike forces a shut- 
down of steel mills, consumers expressed 
the opinion that scrap prices would 
decline. 

However, numerous bolstering de- 
velopments were reported. The Lacka- 
wanna Railroad peddled 37 obsolete 
locomotives, totally unprocessed, for bet- 
ter than $30 a ton. Purchases were re- 
ported also of No. 2 material in the 
area east of Rochester on a basis equal to 
$35 a ton after freight charges were 
added. A New England shipment also 
was reported which involved a_ total 
cost of $38 a ton. Some special No. 1 
heavy melting offerings brought $37 a 
ton. Outside buying interest is noted 
at above the old $31-32 range, but 
dealers have shown a preference to do 
business with local sources. Dealers re- 
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port plenty of bidding, but tonnage has 
been restricted on new sales. 

Cincinnati—Buying of iron and steel 
scrap is more active than in recent 
weeks, and at higher prices. All grades 
followed heavy melting steel in a $1 
advance. Undoubtedly, some melters are 
inspired toward larger inventories by de- 
sire to fortify against a stoppage in coal 
shipments. Moreover, market interests 
hold fast to a contention that scrap ton- 
nage is persistently short of the extra- 
ordinary demands. 

Birmingham — Scrap movement was 
somewhat improved this week. Brokers 
say increased prices on heavy melting 
last week, plus a few days cessation 
of inclement weather to allow prepara- 
tion of a greater tonnage, are mainly 


responsible. The market was described 
as steady here last week. 

St. Louis—Scrap prices have risen 
briskly in this district in response to the 
recent jump in the East. Locally, it is 
attributed to a continued moderate de- 
cline in shipments, and buying by 
numerous small melters who fear to 
stay out of the market longer. There is 
also some hedging against greater pig 
iron scarcities that a coal strike might 
bring. Mill and foundry reserves, how- 
ever, generally remain above 45 days. 
The rising prices have trimmed ship- 
ments noticeably, a trend probably due to 
continue until prices stabilize or ease. 
Some dealers regard this as only a tem- 
porary price rally. Many June orders on 
which delivery was not made have been 
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extended through July. Buying is 
cautious. Price increase is expected to 
improve shipments somewhat the next 
two weeks. 

Seattle — Improved deliveries for 
steel scrap were reported by mills in 
this area last week. Ship breaking plants 
are producing increased tonnages and 
normal sources are shipping larger ton- 
nages. The outlook for the balance of 
the year is fair. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 117 


Cleveland — Cutting extras, revised 
last week by most warehouses for bars 
and bar shapes and strip, were increased 
last week on structurals, the cost of cut- 
ting now ranging from 10 cents to 90 
cents, against a range of 7 cents to 
about 45 cents previously. Pricing meth- 
ods on cutting extras for bars have been 
changed, establishing a higher charge for 
the first cut and a different charge for 
subsequent cuts; previously a uniform 
price per cut had been charged. The 
number of orders requiring cutting varies 
with types of customers served but gen- 
erally something less than 50 per cent of 
customers will be affected by the new 


extras, the majority ordering stock 
lengths. 
Pittsburgh — Warehouse steel cus- 


tomers in recent weeks have been more 
hard pressed than usual in obtaining 
adequate steel tonnage to maintain pro- 
duction schedules due to local AFL- 
Teamsters strike. Considerable tonnage 
is shipped via rail in “trap” cars, which 








makes possible shipment of a variety of 
steel products, with exception of cold- 
finished, to more than one destination. 
However, those companies not on rail- 
road sidings have had to curtail produc- 
tion schedules. Distributors’ stocks 
have recorded little improvement in re- 
cent weeks despite disruption of ship- 
ments to local consumers. Considerable 
tonnage in excess of previously estab- 
lished quotas is being shipped via rail to 
customers at remote points, but their re- 
ceipts will be correspondingly tempor- 
arily reduced when local truck strike is 
terminated. Some distributors are hope- 
ful that the mills will have bulk of sub- 
stantial carryover tonnage cleared up 
by end of third quarter. 

Philadelphia Last minute postpone- 
ment of an advance in lel freight rates 
on iron and steel products, scheduled 
originally for June 20, has delayed for 
several months the necessity for job- 
bers revising their prices on this score. 
However, increases in cutting rates by 
jobbers, as announced recently in cer- 
tain districts to compensate for higher 
labor costs, has spread to other districts. 
Distributors here have increased cutting 
rates from an average of around 35 cents 
per piece to around 50 cents. 

Boston — Demand for steel from 
warehouses is lower, but is in excess 
of supply in flat-rolled products, plates, 
structurals, steel pipe, and wire products. 
Supply of alloy and stainless products, 
and cold-finished bars is ample to meet 
demand. In the critical items, distributors 
look for no improvement in mill supply 
in the third quarter. 

Chicago—Warehouses had been pre- 
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wey to announce slightly higher prices 
ast week. to take into account the 25 
ne! cent increase in less-than-carload 
reight as of June 20, but this action 
was withheld when imposition of the 
higher freight was suspended. Some- 
what higher extras are now in effect on 
cutting of bars and similar revisions for 
cutting structurals are in prospect. In- 
creased labor costs are assigned as the 
reason. Demand for steel holds steady 
and on most products except for alloys is 
in excess of stocks. Receipts from mills 
in virtually all products is substantial but 
inadequate. 

Cincinnati—Sales volume of ware- 
houses was well sustained during June, 
with the total keyed to supplies of 
scarce items. Improvement in mill ship- 
ments of angles and small bars de- 
veloped recently. Receipts of sheets, 
plates and structurals are far below de- 
mand, 

Seattle — There is no change in the 
warehouse market. Jobbers report a 
steady demand for all items. Sheets, 
nails and reinforcing bars are still ex- 
tremely tight. No relief in the sheet 
supply situation is expected until late in 
the year. Stocks are badly broken and 
low as most shipments are forwarded di- 
rectly to the job. 


Rails, Cars ... 


Track Material Prices, Page 115 


New York — While the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie has entered the market for 
1000 seventy-ton hopper cars recently, 
freight car inquiry in general has de- 
clined. However, several fair sized lists 
are pending throughout the country. 
Leading awards involve 400 forty-ton 
refrigerator cars for the Western Fruit 
Express Co., to be built in the Chicago 
shops of the American Car & Foundry 
Co., this city. 

Cleveland — Proceeds from a _ pro- 
posed issue of $1,350,000 of serial equip- 
ment trust certificates would be applied 
by the Nickel Plate toward purchase of 
19 type 4-0-4, 1000 horsepower diesel- 
electric standard switching locomotives 
costing an estimated $1,700,898. 


Tungsten Ore... 


New York — Tungsten ore has again 
advanced, now holding at $32 to $34 per 
short ton unit, duty paid. As a result of 
this continued increase, it now appears 
practically assured that tool steel sellers 
generally will advance their vrices on the 
tungsten steels in the near future. Cer- 
tain sellers indicate that there may be 
advances by July 1. 


Steel Supplies Somewhat 
Freer On West Coast 


San Francisco — Supplies of some 
steel products are increasing in this 
area, 

Bars, bar shapes and plates are more 
readily available now than in recent 
months, and the supply of structural 
shapes is plentiful. However, there are 
no surpluses of any items as yet. 

On the other hand, the shortage of 
sheets and strip is more acute than ever, 
and it is likely that scarcity of those items 
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will get worse before the end of the year. 

Steel users dc not foresee any increases 
in sheet and strip supplies until some 
time next year when Columbia Steel Co.’s 
new continuous rolling mill is in opera- 
tion, or until Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point, 
Md., mill resumes shipments. Only a 
trickle of sheets and strip is coming from 
eastern mills at present. 


Bureau of Mines Reports on 
Tin Deposits in N. Mex. 


Only small percentages of metal could 
be produced from low-grade tin deposits 
in the Taylor Creek mining district in 
Catron and Sierra counties, N. Mex., the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines has determined 
through a thorough investigation. Results 
of the study are set forth in Report of In- 
vestigations 4068, free copies of which 
may be obtained from the bureau, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Steel Containers Eliminated 
From WAA Scrap List 


Regulation No. 9 of the War Assets 
Administration has been revised to elim- 
inate steel containers from the surplus 
property that may be sold by WAA 
representatives for its scrap value. This 
is because of the scarcity of steel con- 
tainers, which permits them to be sold 
for further use as containers. Only 
damaged containers now are sold as 
scrap, 


Large Foreign Démand Seen 
For Diesel-Electric Engines 


Large-scale export of diesel-electric 
locomotives to foreign railroads within 
the next two years was predicted re- 
cently by Robert B. McColl, president, 
American Locomotive Co., New York, 
as he announced receipt of an order for 
twelve 1500-hp diesel-electric freight 
locomotives from the Central Railroad 
of Brazil. Delivery of the engines is to 
be made in May, 1948. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STREL PLACED 


1160 tons, plant extension, Carbon & Carbide 
Chemical Co., Texas City, Tex., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1100 tons, Northport bridge, Washington state 
highway department, to Midland Structural 
Steel Co., Chicago, low $518,500. 

1000 tons, plant expansion, Hoffman-La Roche 
Co., Nutley, N. J., through J. W. Ryan to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


800 tons, theater, Hempstead, Long Island, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., New York. 
S00 tons, power plant extension, Central II- 


linois Electric & Gas Co., Rockford, IIl., to 
A. C. Woods & Co., Rockford, Ill.; Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, en- 
gineers. 

650 tons, Catholic high school, White Plains, 
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HANNIFIN 


Lugeneeted’ — 


gh help you 
CUT PRODUCTION COSTS! 


CUT production costs and boost plant output— 
you can do it with Hannifin “JOB-TESTED” 
Hydraulic Presses! Hannifin offers standard and 
special types of presses for every purpose: 
straightening . . . press-fit assembling . . . form- 
molding—in capacities up to 150 tons. 
Built in a wide variety of open gap and two, 
three, and four column styles, complete with 
motor-driven pump and all necessary 
gauges and controls. Standardized 
designs for earlier delivery, lower 
cost. Quality construction for low 
maintenance, long life. 

Everything you want for better, more 
accurate, more convenient operating 
control! Hannifin’s exclusive Sensitive 
Pressure Type or arranged to meet 
the requirements of the operation. 

Ask for a copy of Bulletin No. 60-T. 
See your local Hannifin representative 
or write for complete information and 
recommendations. 


HANNIFIN CORPORATION iin: sill 










1101 So. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. DIFFERENT TYPES: 
AIR CYLINDERS ¢ HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS e HYDRAU- * 
LIC PRESSES e PNEUMATIC PRESSES « HYDRAULIC et Eee 
RIVETERS « AIR CONTROL VALVES vat aad “leas Peaeaie 
Nationwide Sales and Service Control’. 
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Do you use Perforated Metal? 


If perforated metal is required for any of 
your products, let Hendrick quote on fab- 
ricating it to your specifications. An un- 
surpassed stock of tools and dies, and ample 
plant facilities, enable Hendrick to give 
unexcelled service in furnishing perforated 
metal with any shape or size of openings, 
from any commercially rolled metal, in any 
desired gauge. Write for full information. 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals Manufactu ung Company 


Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


“‘Shur-Site’’ Treads and ; - * - 
Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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N. Y., through George A. Fuller & Co.. New 

York, to Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 

Ala 
500 tons, Corson’s Inlet, N. J.. bridge for (¢ ape 
May County Bridge Commission, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 


building and tower, 
Harvester Co., Milwaukee, to 


215 tons, sand storage 


International 


Gage Structural Steel Co., Chicago; Per- 
nanent Construction Co., Milwaukee, con- 
tractor 


200 tons, mill building, Camp Upton, N. Y., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


90 tons, sheet piling, dock, Wisconsin Steel 
Division, International Harvester Co., South 
Chicago, Ill., to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Chicago 


50 tons, plant addition, American Cyanamid 
Co., Pearl River, N. Y., to 
Co., Pittsburgh 


American Bridge 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


5000 tons, lock 27, Miss‘ssippi Chain of Locks, 
Mou Gait i 


tion Co., comprising several contractors, in- 
cluding Raymond Concrete Piie Co., Turner 
Construction Co., Spencer, White & Prentis 


Inc., Morris & Knudsen, I Johnson and 
Winston Bros.; 6000 tons of piling for this 
project is reported to have 
placed with Camegie-IIlinois 
Pittsburgh 


recently been 


Steel Corp., 


2900 tons, section of municipal elevated high- 
way, downtown, Manhattan, New York city, 
Lynn Construction Co., that citv, low on 


general contract. 


1650 tons, sheet piling, power house, Sault St 
Marie, Mich., for government; United Con- 
struction Co., Winona, Minn., low on gen- 


eral contract: bids June 18 


.) 


275 tons, addition, Bell Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., bids asked 

2°60 tons bridwe 

Mexico, for 


Exchange, 


repairs, Illinois and New 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


railroad; American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
low; bids June 17. 
260 tons, warehouse, General 


Philadelphia; plans revised. 


Motors Corp., 


250 tons, press floor framing, Philadelphia In- 
quirer, Philadelphia. 

100 tons, public school, Brandywine-Hundred, 
Del. 

100 tons, school, Newark, Del. 

Unstated, repairs, bridge between New Hope, 
Pa., and Lambertville, N. J.; Delaware River 
roll Bridge Trenton, N. J., 
taking bids 


Commission, 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


530 tons, highway construction, Butler and 
Marshall counties, Iowa, for state, to Des 
Moines Steel Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Booth 


& Olson Inc., Sioux City, lowa, contractor 


475 tons, flood control at Tacoma, refrigerator 
plant at Toppenish, Pasco filtration plant, and 
Sick’s brewery, Seattle, to Bethlehem Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Co., Seattle. 

252 tons, Tri-State parkway, Sec. 193-2525.1, 
for Cook county, Ill., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago; Thomas McQueen Co., 
Forest Park, Ill., contractor. 

115 tons, auditorium, Minneapolis, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; H. N. Leigh- 
ton Co., Minneapolis, contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


2000 tons, Kostner Ave. auxiliary outlet sewers, 
Department of Public Works, Chicago; bids 
June 30. 

1000 tons, power house, Bellevue, Nebr., Bates 

& Rogers Construction Corp., Chicago, con- 

tractor 

South Omaha, Nebr., bids 


925 tons, sewer, 


June 5 
375 tons, E. 83rd St. subway substructure and 
superstructure, Department of Public Works, 


Chicago; Ready Coal & Construction Co., 
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If you slit 





IT'S NO JOKE SON! 





You need our new 48” SHEET or 
COIL trio-housing SLITTER 


BUILDERS OF COMPLETE SLITTING LINES 


SHEETS or COILS 





PAXSON MACHINE CO. 


Se te 
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Chicago, low on general contract; bids June 
17 

300 tons. Xavier hospital, Dubuque, Iowa; 
Tunicliff Construction Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
contractor. 

175 tons, bridge, Umpqua forest, Oregon; bids 
to Bureau of Roads, Portland, Oreg., July 


10. 
146 tons, Healthwin hospital addition, St. 
Joseph, Mich.; bids June 22 over estimate 


and rejected; new bids soon. 

140 tons, two units Deschutes project, Oregon; 
bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, July 
10 and 15, respectively. 

117 tons, bridge over Little Calumet river, for 
Cook county, Ill.; Arcole Midwest Corp. low 
on general contract; bids June 24. 

Unstated, north approach to bridge over south 
branch of Chicago river, Department ot 
Public Works, Chicago; bids Julv 11. 

Unstated, five story, $1 million’ administration 
building. University of Washington, Seattle; 
bids early July. 


Unstated, warehouse for Associated Grocers 
Co-op, Seattle; Aurora Construction Co, 
Seattle, low $265,900. 

Unstated, 3880-foot concrete wall, Oregon 
state penitentiary, Salem, estimated $177,- 


000; project approved; bids soon. 

Unstated, $575,000 dormitory and laundry, 
Fairview hame, Salem, Oreg., and Eastern 
Oregon hospital, Pendleton, $700,000 project; 
both approved and bids to State Board of 
Control, Salem, July 11. 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


225 tons, million-barrel oil tank, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Green Sand, N. J., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


200 tons, tanks for Seattle plant, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., to Hydraulic Supply Co.. 
Seattle; additional contracts to unstated 


interests. 


PLATES PENDING 

8650 tons, web and standard tie sectional! steel 
sheet piling, for McNary dam, Oregon; bids 
in to U. S. engineer, Portland. 

Unstated, 106,000 gallon steel water dam, for 
McNary dam, Oregon; bids in to U. S. en- 
gineer, Portland. 

Unstated, 120,000 gallon water tank for 
Warden, Wash., alternate wood; Dodson & 
Eason, Ephrata, Wash., engineers. 


so ee 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


550 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast iron pipe, for 
Bellingham, Wash., to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, 
for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
ae 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


1300 tons, 4 to 12-inch cast iron pipe, for 
Tacoma, Wash.; sole bidder H. G. Purcell, 
Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

Unstated, 20,000 feet, 4 to 8 inch cast iron 
pipe, Alderwood Manor, Wash.; bids June 
30 to H. O. Hutt, secretary. 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 


Unstated, 6000 feet, 4 to 10-inch steel pipe for 
Warden, Wash., or alternate; bids July 10; 
Dodson & Eason, Ephrate, Wash., engineers. 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Wheeling & Lake Erie, 1000 seventy-ton hop- 
pers, bids asked. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Western Fruit Express Co., 400 forty-ton re- 
frigerator cars, to the Chicago, IIl., plant of 
the American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


RAILS PLACED 


2200 rails, to Carnegie-I]linois 


Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Steel 


tons, 


STEEL 
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UT GEARING — ALL TYPES AND MATERIALS 
' ROLLER AND SILENT CHAIN SPROCKETS 
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IT A HABIT TO SEND US YOUR ORDERS 
INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


4545 VAN BUREN STREET alia Vclomre migal, fein) 
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Pickling of Iron and Steel—sy Weilece G. Imbog 


This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 











Price THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO | 
Postpaid B Department 


$4.00 {213 W 3rd St.. Cleveland 13. Ohio | 
1 
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The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co2YSiRys™ 


mechanical 


POWER PRESSES 


FOR 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 AVENUE A, NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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Steel Parts Conveyor 
being used in proc- 
essing sponge rub- 
ber. The ALL- 
STEEL belt is cleaned with 
strong detergent once a week 
—and is still as good as the 
day it was installed. 


Check This List of 
Exclusive Advan- 
tages 


 ALL-STEEL — for strength and { 
durability. There’s never any sag 
or slip in this ALL-STEEL belt. 


\ PRE-ENGINEERED — but adapt- 
able to your application. Steel 
Parts conveyors are pre-engineered 2, 
at the factory in a_ variety of | 
standard models. The basic-type 
conveyor is then adapted to suit 
your application. l 


v ENGINEERED FOR ECONOMY | 
—Stee! Parts conveyors contain a 
minimum of moving parts. Should | 
a belt plate become damaged, you 
simply replace that plate instead 
of the entire belt. l 


v EASY TO CLEAN — The — 
Parts conveyor presents a flat, 3. 
easy to clean surface that will 
withstand any amount of scouring | 
or scrubbing. 


\/ EASY TO INSTALL — The Stee/ | 
Parts conveyor is completely fab- 
ricated at the factory, is delivered | 
in sections that are easily as- 
sembled by your own men. 


HERE'S PROOF 
OF EFFICIENCY* 


1. 


Electrical Manu- 
facturer in- 
creases produc- 
tion over 100% 
with Steel Parts 
ALL-STEEL con- 
veyor. 


Manufacturer of 
air cleaners cuts 
direct labor 
costs by one 
dollar per unit 
with Steel Parts 
ALL-STEEL con- 
veyor. 


Steel Parts ALL- 
STEEL conveyor 
pays for itself in 
three months 
through savings 
at textile plant. 


For illustrated descriptive booklet | “Names furnished on re- 


mail this coupon today! 


quest. 


| STEEL - PARTS ,,, MANUFACTURING co... | 


218 S. MORGAN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Please send descriptive booklets. 


i Nome 


Position 
Firm Address 
City State 
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CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


ALABAMA CITY, ALA.—Dwight Mfg. Co. 
plans construction of an industrial type heat- 
ing system in its present plant. Estimated cost 
is $125,000. 

GADSDEN, ALA.—Alabama Power Co. has 
started work on its new $12 million steam 
generating plant. Thomas W. Martin, presi- 
dent, said the plant will be in production in 
early 1949 


ARKANSAS 


FT. SMITH, ARK.—Progress Cutlery Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation for the manu- 
facture of steel cutlery and metal specialties. 
L. C. and M. L. Bogner are principals. 


CALIFORNIA 


BURBANK, CALIF.—Valley Steel Building Co., 
611 S. Glendale Blvd., has been formed by 
Paul A. Barnett. 

INGLEWOOD, CALIF.—Leserer Iron Works 
has been formed by Chris Leserer, Prairie 
Ave. 

LOS ANGELES—Schrillo Aero Tool Engineer- 
ing Co., 8715 Melrose Ave., has been 
formed by Anthony T. Schrillo and associates. 

LOS ANGELES—Industrial Steel Corp. of 
California has been formed by A. R. de 
Santos and associates with 50,000 shares of 
no par value capital stock. Firm is repre- 
sented by Charles D. Munro, 322 Hellman 
Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Pelton Water Wheel Co. 
has received a $500,000 contract for a hy- 


draulic turbine tor a _ b:idge project of 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co. 
SANTA ANA, CALIF. — Richards Machine 


Works has been incorporated by James F. B. 
Richards with a capital of $500,000. Firm 
is represented by Forgy, Reinhause and 
Forgy, First National Bank Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRISTOL, CONN.—Wallace Barnes Co., 30 
Main St., plans to build a l-story factory on 
Broad St., costing $1,300,000. Plans are by 
Gittels & Vallet Inc., 1000 Marquette Bldg., 


Detroit 


FLORIDA 


MIAMI, FLA.—J. E. Salinger, 228 N. W. 
84th St., will build a $65,000 factory addi- 
tion. Architect is E. A. Ehmann, 206 N. E. 
56th St. 


GEORGIA 


AMERICUS, GA.—Sheffield Co. has abandoned 
its $163,000 project for a warehouse here. 
ATLANTA—Alston-Lucas Paint Co. plans to 

build a $100,000 paint plant here. 

ATLANTA—Besser Mfg. Co., Candler Bldg., 
plans to build a $100,000 manufacturing 
building. 

HARPEVILLE, GA.—Southeasten Mfg. Co., 
P, E. Furlow, president, has awarded a $60,- 
000 contract to Johnson & Johnson Construc- 
tion Co., Rome, Ga., for construction of an 
automotive parts plant. New equipment will 
cost $50,000. 

MACON, GA.—Bibb Mfg. Co. has awarded a 
$55,000 contract for a mill addition to Wil- 
liams Construction Co., Columbus, Ga. 

MACON, GA.—General Chemical Co., New 
York, will construct a plant on a 22-acre site 
acqtired on Gantt City Rd. Initial invest- 
ment will be $200,000 in plant to manufac- 
ture aluminum sulfate. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGOGreat Lakes Spring Corp., 7035 


186 


W. 65th St., suffered damages from fire es- 
timated at $100,000. 

CICERO, ILL.—Motive Equipment Manufac- 
turers Inc., 4600 W. Harrison St., plans to 
build a $275,000 factory. Engineers are 
A. Epstein & Sons, 2011 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago. 

DECATUR, ILL.—A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. has 
approved a $10,835,000 modernization pro- 
gram. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Woodward Governor Co. 
has been awarded a contract, amounting to 
$236,114, from the Bureau of Reclamation 
for nine governors regulating the speed of 
turbines at the Davis Dam power plant on 
the Colorado river in Arizona and Nevada 
and the Estes and Marys Lake power plant 
in Colorado. 


IOWA 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Armstrong Furnace 
Co., Columbus, O., will build a $600,000 
factory here. 


KENTUCKY 


PADUCAH, KY.—Magnavox Co. has let a con- 
tract to George W. Katterjohn & Son at $207,- 
749 for construction of plant on N. 8th St. 
for manufacture of radio equipment. Total 
cost of plant, including equipment, will be 
about $1 million. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — Permanente Metals 
Corp, John M. Garoutte, project manager, 
has let a contract to W. Horace Williams Co., 
Southern Bldg., New Orleans, for construc- 
tion of a dock on the Mississippi to accom- 
modate ocean-going bauxite freighters. 

MONROE, LA.—Selig Mfg. Co. will install 
machinery to the extent of $175,000 in a 
proposed plant for the manufacture of furni- 
ture. 


MARYLAND 


MUIRKIRK, MD.—Mineral Pigments Corp., 
N. D. Scowe, president, has started work on 
an addition to its plant in which $350,000 
ultimately will be invested in a new method 
of producing directly from scrap iron, syn- 
thetic yellow, red, brown and black iron 
oxides. Initial production will be about 
50,000 Ibs monthly. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Active Tool & Mfg. Co. has com- 
pleted plans for construction of a $50,000 
plant addition. 

DETROIT—Steel Plate & Shape Corp., 15050 
Woodward Ave., plans to build a $762,000 
factory and office. 

MANISTEE, MICH.—RManistee Iron Works 
Co. suffered $150,000 damages from fire 
recently. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—Fisher Steel & Supply 
Co. is planning construction of a $200,000 
warehouse expansion project. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Saginaw Malleable Iron 
Division of General Motors Corp. plans to 
build a $335,000 foundry addition. Plans 
are by Austin Co., 227 Curtis Bldg., Detroit. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Central Patten & Ma- 
chine Co., 220 Court St., has been formed 
by Wade Coffman with a capital of $100,000 
as a foundry and machine shop business. 





NEW YORK 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—G. H. W. Machine 
Co. Inc. has been incorporated by Glenn H. 
Weldy and associates with a capital of 
$100,000 as a general machine shop busi- 
ness. 

ELMHURST, N. Y.—Glidden Co. Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York, proposes to alter 
its 4-story factory on 94th St. at a cost of 


$300,000. Plans are by H. Austin, c/o 


owner. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Carolina Concrete Pipe 
Co. Inc. has OHE approval for a building to 
cost $53,000. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Edgcomb Steel Co., 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, will build a $500,- 
000 warehouse here. 

GULF, N. C.—North Carolina Coal Corp. has 
been incorporated by Richard M. Moore and 
associates with capital of $700,000 as a 
mining and smelting business. 

KINSTON, N. C.—Eastern Carolina Engineer- 
ing Co. has been incorporated by Vance P. 
Perry and associates with a capital of $100,- 
000 as a general engineering business. 

SMITHFIELD, N. C.—Talton Inc. has been 
incorporated by Hugh Talton and associates 
with a capital of $50,000 to deal in electrical 
machinery and appliances. 

SPRUCE PINE, N. C.—Feldspar Milling Co., 
C. P. Rogers, president, will build a $250,- 
000 processing plant. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND—Owen Bucket Co. will build a 
$102,000 l-story addition to its plant at 
6001 Breakwater Ave. 

MANSFIELD, O.—Empire Steel Corp., has 
nearly completed a $250,000 boiler plant and 
will spend an additional $60,000 for burner 
and oil storage tank facilities as stand-by 
equipment. 

SALEM, O.—Mullins Mfg. Co. plans to spend 
$50,000 on alterations to its plant #1 on S. 
Ellsworth Ave. 

SOUT™* EUCLID, O.—Pesco Products Co., 
11610 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, plans to 
build a $3 million project here to include 
laboratories, offices and factory buildings. 

YOUNGSTOWN—McKay Machine Co., W. 
Rayen Ave., plans to build a $104,000 plant 
addition on W. Federal St. 


TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Metal Products Co. has 
been incorporated by Wesley H. Dyer and 
associates to manufacture and fabricate fer- 
rous and nonferrous products. 


TEXAS 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Pontiac Refining 
Corp., 3400 Lawrence St., will build a $1 
million plant on a 30-acre site. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—American Iron & Machine 
Works Co., 1801 Semmes St., plans a $750,- 
000 plant expansion. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


GLENVALE, W. VA.—Louis Marx & Co. has 
OHE approval for an addition to a toy fac- 
tory costing $365,000. 


CANADA 


TORONTO, ONT.—P. K. Mallory & Co. Inc., 
3029 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, will 
build a $600,000, 1-story plant here. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Gross Mfg. & Supply Co., 
108 Front St. E., plans to build a $95,000, 
80 x 154 ft office and factory. Architects 
are Kaplan & Sprachman, 305 Dundas St. 

TORONTO. ONT.—Stauntan’s Ltd., 939 Eglin- 
ton Ave. E, plans to build a $300 vvO plant 
and office and boiler room. Architects are 
Mather & Haldenby, 15 St. Marys St. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Campbell Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
9 Commercial St., has awarded a $200,000 
contract to Finley W. McLachian Ltd., 195 
Fairbank Ave., for a factory and office near 
Sheppard Ave. and Yonge St. 

TORONTO, ONT—Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Co. Ltd., 26 Front St. W., has awarded a 
$300,000 contract to Milne & Nicholls Ltd., 
57 Bloor St. W., for a 2-story plant and of- 
fice building. 

WELLAND, ONT.—J. Stokes Rubber Co. Ltd., 
plans to build a $350,000 plant addition. 


STEEL 
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For INDUSTRY 


SINCE 1888 . .. We have been 
making many types and sizes of 
gears for industry. Vast plant fa- 
cilities of the most modern gear 
cutting equipment assure capa- 
ble handling of your production or special gear 
requirements. 
HELICAL and BEVEL GEARS—From 1” 
to 60” in diameter and from 24 DP 
to 1% DP. 
SPUR GEARS-Size range from %,” 
to 150” in diameter. 32 DP to 3% DP. 
HERRINGBONE GEARS—Made from 
1” to 60” in diameter and from 10 DP 
to 1% DP. 
SPIRAL BEVEL GEARS—Made from 1” 
, to 30” in diam. and 24 DP to 14 DP. 
WORM GEARS — Made from 1” to 
100” in diam. and from 24 DP to 1 DP. 


YOUR GEAR INQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


D.O.JAMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1140 W. MONROE ST. © CHICAGO, ILL. 
0000 00000000000000000000000000800800098 
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AIRCRAFT TUBING 
SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE 
STAINLESS STEEL PIPE 


MECHANICAL TUBING 
PRESSURE TUBING 
STAINLESS TUBING 


TUBULAR SERVICE CORPORATION 















(pe ay RON ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED— ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP 
STEEL 







Hot Rolled—Cold Rolled 
Special Carbon — Alloys 


The STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Bridgeport, Conn.—Hamilton, Ont. 














TURN TO STEEL.... 


for help in locating scarce materials or machinery. The “Used & 
Rebuilt Equipment—Materials” section is the weekly meeting place 
for buyers and sellers of good used machinery and materials. 
Rates are moderate. For further information write today to STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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—TO YOUR ORDER! 


SPUR e BEVEL e MITRE 
WORM e WORM GEARS 
RACKS e PINIONS 


Any material—heavy types—to 
your specifications. Also dis- 
tributors for Ramsey Silent 
Chain Drives and couplings. 
Over 50 years’ experience. 


WRITE TODAY! 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 
LIBERTY AT 25TH 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. 


COWLES 


GANG SLITTING KNIVES 


STANDARD for SERVICE and 

DURABILITY. Ground to extreme- 

ly close Tolerances and Finish. 
Made by TOOLMAKERS. 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 














FF 
=.= STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 





DIFFERENTIAL 


, 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 








MFGRS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


BROOKE 


a FOUNORY 
P I ds I id oO N BASIC 
GREY FORGE 
E. & G. BROOKE IRON CO. =e 


LOW PHOS, 





BIRDSBORO, PENNA. 





HEATING 


12 





503 ELMWOOD AVE 





Arvid Gaticee.. aie 
ePLATING TANKS e 


eANODIZE TANKS e 
UNITS FOR ACID 


TANKS | 
HEIL PROCESS EQUIPMENT CO. | 





CLEVELAMD, OHIO} 
a 









Promptly made to your 
exact specifications. We can furnish 

size or style of perforations desired /) 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. (9) 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Tl. 














These two volumes and Supplement comprise a complete digest of informa- 
tion on theory and practice of rolling mill design, construction and opera- 
tion, etc., written by the leading authority. 


VOLUME ONE — Third Edition; 201 pages; 7 tables; 139 drawings; @ $5.00 Postpaid 


Contents: Classification and Strength of Rolls—Basic Principles Governing 
Entrance and Deformation—Various Principles Underlying the Process 


of Rolling 


VOLUME TWO — Second Edition; 246 pages; 7 charts; 176 drawings; @ $6.00 Postpald 
Contents: Rolling of Square or Nearly Square Sections—Rolls for Flat 
Sections—Rolls for Merchant Bar—Rolling of Shapes—Die Rolling—Roll 
Mill Torque—Rolling of Nonferrous Metals—Roll Passes for Seamless Tubes 


SUPPLEMENT — First Edition; 84 pages; 61 drawings; @ $1.50 Postpaid 
New material, available since publication of Volumes One and Two, Is 
included in this supplement. Reference is made to pages in the twe 


volumes. 


HAVE COPIES OF THESE BOOKS AVAILABLE WHEN YOU NEED THEM .. . Order Today 


STEEL, BOOK DEPARTMENT 


1213 W. 3RD ST., 
(3% ADDITIONAL 


ROLL PASS DESIGN « « 


By Professor W. Trinks 





CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


FOR ORDERS DELIVERED IN OHIO) 








‘FTEEL 
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W. P. SNYDER & COMPANY 
iron Ore + Pig tron - Coal and Coke - Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 








BROWNING ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO., INC. — WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 


Last Longer 


“Customer's specifications’ and metal alone 
won't produce gears that can “take it” in 
actual use. PITTSBURGH GEARS are a com- 
bination of these PLUS 30 years gear 
making “know-how” and scientific heat treat- 
ing that impart working hardness, free from 
internal stresses. Result: Longer, economical 
gear life. Quotation 

requests invited. 


PITTSBURGH 


* 
HELICALS + INTERNALS 
BEVELS 
SPURS * WORMS 
SPECIALS 


2 ) see GEAR 





AND MACHINE COMPANY | 27th & Smallmon Streets 
retESSAaRe. 22, Ph 





TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 





THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohie 








Severance CARBIDE MIDGET MILLS | 


“| iN Operate at grinding-wheel speeds 

ie. iN Outlast scores of mounted points f / 7 ff 

a Cut 50 times faster f 
aw! MANY SHAPES and SIZES 


Cut hard materials - Rockwell 65-C 
Mey be REGROUND time-oafter-time by Severance—savings are thus multiplied 


SEVERANCE TOOL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Write for Catalog No. 16 


770 lowa Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 


Excellent facilities 
for export 
shipment 


GALVANIZING COMPANY 





COMPLETE 
HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 
for Ferrous and 
Nonferrous Metals 


a n. 


Member Metal Treating Institut 


ae 
ITTSBURGH 


COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 
Be 4sTH st. & AVARR. PITTSBURGH, PA rs 








TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Let us make your stamping problems our problems. Our Engji- 
neering Department has had many years of experience in devel- 
opment work and our production facilities include not only a 
modern press depart- 

ment, but facilities for 

copper hydrogen braz- 

ing and other types of 

welding and assembly- 

ing work. We solicit 

your prints and in- 

quiries. 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, Ohio 


Detrvit Office: 2970 W. Grand Beulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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in this ‘7’: billion-a-year’’ success? 


=VER was there a partnership like the nation-wide brotherhood 

of volunteers who have helped sell, advertise, and promote sales 
of U.S. Savings Bonds! Their program is the greatest sales operation 
at the lowest cost in history. 

Your continued support in promoting the Payroll Savings Plan will 
help “America’s partnership” this year to repeat or surpass last year’s 
four-star performance, in which sales of Savings Bonds were 7), 
billion dollars—exceeding redemptions by far more than a billion! 

So keep up the splendid work—keep on telling and selling your 
employees the advantages of Payroll Savings: (1) ease; (2) regularity; 
(3) safety of investment; (4) security for the individual and the 
nation; (5) $4 for every $3 at maturity! And, remember, people 
with a stake in the future are the mosi stable, most productive 
employees. 

For any help you need in conducting the Plan, call on your State 
Director of the Treasury Department’s Savings Bonds Division. 


ARE YOU STILL AN ACTIVE PARTNER... 





















Savings Bonds Plan 
won't affect the 


RS.RP 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of Amer- 
ica are making it possible for 
farmers, doctors, and other 
self-employed people to par- 
ticipate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special arrange- 
ment with their banks. This 
extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial 
payment plan and is intended 
only for people who are not 
in a position to take advantage 
of the Pavroll Savings Plan. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


STEEL 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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EQUIPMENT ...MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


50 tons 12” BP Beams 53# 
75 “ 14” BP Beams 73# 
50 “ 14” BP Beams 102# 


The above items in random lengths. 


78 pes. 8x4x7/16” Angles 60 ft. 
80 ” 8x4x7/16" Angles 12 to 
34 ft. 


100 pcs. 6” Jr. Beams 4.44 40’ 
125 10” Jr. Beams 9# 40’ 
222 ” 10” Jr. Beams 9# 20’ 
62 “ 12” Jr. Beams 11.84 40’ 
50 “ 12” Jr. Beams 11.84% 30’ 
140 ” 12” Jr. Beams 11.84 60’ 
25 tons 10” WF Beams 21# 10 to 
30’ 
30 tons 18” WF Beams 554 20 to 
62’ 
1 pe. 10” H 60# 43/9” 


‘KLINE IRON & METAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1013 COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Telephones 3670 & 4-1464 


OVERHEAD CRANES 


1-TON 

Detroit 38’ Span 
Shepard Niles 12’ 
2-TON 

Conco 12’ Span 


Chisholm-Moore 25’ 


Shaw Box 17’7” 
3-TON 

P&H 42’1%%” Span 
Case 51’2” Span 
P&H 37’6” Span 
Niles 20’ Span 
Shepard 28’ Span 
5-TON 

Alliance 95’ Span 
P&H 20’ Span 
Shepard 27’6” Span 
Detroit 38’8” Span 
P&H 75’ Span 
P&H 31’10” Span 
6-TON 

Northern 46’ Span 
7%-TON 


Shepard Niles 27’7% 
Span 
Morgan 55’6” Span 
Ederer 74’4” Span 
Lane 50’ Span 
Cleveland 51’3” Span 
2 Yd. Morgan 60’ Span 
Northern 49’7” Span 
Shepard Niles 57’ Span 
P&H 87’6” Span 
Lane 60’ Span 
Shaw 80’9” Span 
Toledo 77’ Span 
Whiting 48’ Span 
Shaw 67’6” Span 
Morgan 38’ Span 
15-TON 
Whiting 38’ Span 
Ederer 74’4” Span 
New Albany 50’6” Span 
Morgan 735%” Span 
Bedford 34’6” Span 


20-TON 


25-TON 

Bedford 14’6” 67’8” 
46’2” Spans 

Leonard Burke 100’ 
Span 

Case 63’ Span 

New Albany 50’ Span 

Cyclops 74’4” Span 

30-TON 

Ederer 55’ Span 

Ederer 66’6” Span 

Whiting 74’4” Span 

Northern 75’ Span 

Ederer 40’ Span 

Ederer 76’ Span 


35-TON 

Bedford 25'9%” Span 
Cyclops 74’4” Span 
50-TON 

Morgan 50’ Span 


75-TON 
Case 64’8%” Span 


150-TON 
Whiting 30’ Span 
200-TON 





= Stel Se alps: 





1—Type C-184212-A-136 Lindberg 
Electric Bright Brazing Furnace 
complete with gas generator, 
cooling system and_ control 
equipment 

1—Type C-184212-A-168C Lindberg 
Globar Brazing Furnace with 
gas fired gas cracking gene- 
rator—dual voltage transformer 
vapor. 


1—Detrex Vapor Degreaser #9719 
model V.S. Size 800. 


Prices, drawings, and complete in- 
formation on application. 


AIROSOL, INC. 


NEODESHA, KANSAS 





P&H 60’ Span Lane 50’ Span 
Hand-Operated P&H 51'4” Span 

12’ Span Ederer 74’4” Span 
10-TON Northwestern 60’ Span 


Alliance 58’9” Span 


Whiting 75’ Spsa 


Telephone us collect to discuss your requirements 


ECONOMY COMPANY, 


49 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 4-1616 


Alliance 100’ Span 





RAIL 

STEEL PLATE 
STRUCTURALS, PIPE, 
TUBING, WIRE ROPE, 


FERROUS AND NON- 
FERROUS SCRAP 


BOUGHT-SOLD 


LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


of Washington 
9265 E. Marginal Way « Seattle 8, Wash. « LAnder 6000 

















pci alee ES 





NEW AND 
RELAYING 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

® TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





150 ton OVERHEAD CRANE 
30’ span 
5 motor 
(Write for complete specs.) 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13462 §S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Ill. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 





HYDRAULIC +=PUMPS 


Aldrich Pump Co. Vertical Triplex HY- 
DRAULIC PUMPS, 2%” x 8”, equipped with 
Herringbone Gears, 67.5 GPM. Maximum 
pressure for intermittent duty 2,200 Ibs., 
for continuous duty 1,800 Ibs. Pump and 
motor mounted on common bed plate. 
Motors are 75 HP, 3/60/220-440 volts, 
1740 RPM. Complete with starting panel, 
consisting of G.E. motor starter switch, 
push button control, Square “D” Switch, 
and capacitator. 

Purchased new 3% years ago. Excellent 
condition. Available for immediate deliv- 


ery. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS €0., INC. 
15-21 Park Row New York, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE 


Used No. 0 Ryerson Friction Saw; Ball Bearing; 
with 24” diameter Saw Blade; Direct Motor Drive 
with 10 HP, 3 Phase, 60 Cycles, 220 Volt, 3600 
RPM Ryerson Special Duty AC Motor and 
Compensator. 


KEYSTONE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. 


P. O. Box 377 Trenton 3, New Jersey 








15 ton OVERHEAD CRANE 
90’ span 
Complete with 204’ Crane Runway 
Built—1942 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Ill. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
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EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 


SURPLUS MATERIAL FOR SALE + alpen For Sale 
cn thiie Wide iter @ ALLOY STEEL 10-TON AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


NAVAL BRASS TUBING SPEC. 46B6 








1.497-1.000  2.422-2.435 ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS EE 
rw 25-1. New York and Pittsburgh 4— 

1 809-1-280 2280-1813 Warehouse Stocks 10—BOX CARS 
1-870-1.501 2.500-1.868 L. B. FOSTER CO. 10—FLAT CARS 
pi BR oe Far Pct Yank 25—COAL HOPPERS 


Phone—Barclay 7-2111 


svert nose sae 1-4-8 ” Oppenee na ae” Rill. & INDUSTRIAL EQQIPMENT Co. 














SS ae c. J GLASGOW COMPANY pO Che. sph iaadla tata 
NEMCO CORPORATION 2009 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 BA - 7-9840-1 

216 East 141 St., N. Y.C., MottHaven 9-1843 Phone—Townsend 8-1172 

FOR SALE FOR SALE 
20,000 ibs. B t113—7/16" x 12’ Round Screw 
stat Ws ok FERROSILICON 
15,000 Ibs. B t112—7/16" x 12’ Round Screw 
Machine stock. $8.085 per 100 Ibs. 216,000 Ibs., lump form, Electromet, Grade B, 
10,000 ibs. B tit2—1/2” x 12’ Round Screw 80-90% silicon. Original containers. New gov- 
Machine stock. $7.91 per 100 Ibs. ernment surplus at a substantial discount. 

All prices f.0.b. Neodesha, Kansas SABIN METAL CORP. 

Write Box 990 2 

STEEL Penton Bidg. Cleveland 13, O. eet 



































WANTED 

RELAYING RAIL New RAILS Relayers MILD STEEL BARS d 
TRACK ACCESSORIES All sizes and weights. Also frogs, switches, 25 tons 1% x V2 x ¥, channels, 25 tons %e"’ ; 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP spikes, bolts, tie plates, contractors’ and + Raggi Mg square. Advise price, 4 
a ill equipment carried in stock. # 

Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. V on , 

. cites ~ ™ 480 Lexington M. K. FRANK Park Bidg. Cc. E. HALBACK & co 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. Av2., New Reno, Nevada Pittsburgh, Pa. 190 Banker St., Brooklyn 22, New York 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. «© PORTSMOUTH, VA. York, N.Y. Havana, Cuba Carnegie, Pa. 4 

Wanted —SHEARINGS 


LOCOMOTIVE NOW IS THE TIME Noy felled ‘Aluminum’Sinless ond Copper 


6” Minimum Width to 36” Minimum Length. 


36” Ge. Saddle Tank—18/20 tons. Com To dispose of your surplus equipment. vere Quantities. Gauges from 16 to 30 
. ° ° . . inciusive. 
pletely everhovied. .lmmodicte delivery. Use an advertisement in this section to Write or Wire 
tell our thousands of readers what you Los Angeles Sheet Metal Mfg. Co 
Address Box 834 have to offer. Write STEEL, Penton Bidg., 901-903 E. 9th St. Los Angeles ‘21, Calif. 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, 0, Cleveland 13, O. TRinity 4713 
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| 1 
SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS METAL STAMPINGS | ce pres 
10 INDUSTRY...5 ince 1905 Nt ripe LIES | manag | stainless and aluminum 
Metal Specialties comprised of Modern Equipped Tool Room And A KEnmore 6711 MOTgiaD Benenge Road 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, Complete Metal Working Shop With The vnishstar cine igo 
SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal Experience To Meet Blue-Print Specifica- — 
er Combined with Non-Metal Materials || Bttur OPPORTUNITIES i 
LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY FURNISHED AND PROFITS ; 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 3 2 See : are of equal interest to distributors and H 
GERDING BROS. MUO || ese wreck to. let manufacturers, Inow | | 
SE THIRD VINE ST. @ GNCONNAT 2, OHIO 3118 N. Clybourn Ave. Chicago 18, Ill you are interested in taking on new lines. 
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CLASSIFIED 





Opportunities 





Opportunities 


Help Wanted 








and drafting office. 





MODERN INDUSTRIAL PLANT FOR SALE 
IN EASTERN OHIO 


On level site of 26 acres, standard three bay type tile and 
steel construction with 300,000 sq. ft. of floor space ade- 
quate for any type fabrication, equipped with 12 O. H. 
cranes from 5 ton to 20 ton capacity, floor operated electric 
hoists and jib cranes, rail and water transportation. Three 
story brick office building and two story tile engineering 


Box No. 993, Steel 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 























Positions Wanted 








NEW VOLUME FOR YOU 


A top-notch tive . d in all phases 
of administering a modernly conceived business 
development department... will be available soon. 
Broadly experienced in finding new outlets for 
basic components . . . new uses ... profitable 
markets . . . to reflect benefits upon customers 
absorbing your products. 

Salary $14,000 plus 1% of all sales generated 
through his efforts. Investigation will establish 
his reputation and personal habits as unblemished. 
Interview arranged. Write Box 101, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

















STEEL SALES REPRESENTATIVE NOW) 
available, 89 years, married, B.S. in Mechanical | 
Engineering; experienced manufacturers’ steels 


sales to national accounts in New York City. | 


War experience includes all steel mill products 
and naval administrative engineering. 


and trade. Salary open. Write Box 982, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O 





YOUNG EXECUTIVE QUALIFIED BY SIX. 
teen years work with outstanding manufacturers | 


in administration, production, purchasing, super- 
vision, and timestudy. Some merchandising, sales 


and traveling experience. Good general —- 


of manufacturing processes, machinery, ma’ 


and tools. Correspondence conductive to per- | 


manent improved opportunity invited. Age 37. 
be, Box 362, STEEL, Penton 1 Bldg., Cleveland 





SALESMAN—17 years’ experience with two out- 
standing manufacturers of steel in supervisory and 
sales capacity. Thorough and detailed knowledge 


of Black as Rolled and Cold Finished steel prod- | 
Seeking wider outlet | 


ucts. Presently employed. 
for my energy and experience. Wide acquaintance | 
metalworking industry. Age 42. by Box 994, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, 


SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT MANA- 


ger, 31, Harvard graduate, Mechanical Engineer. | 


Sound experience in manufacturing supervision, 
tooling, methods, and _ industrial engineering. 
Personable. Cleveland area. 
STEEL, Penton | Bidg.., , Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
FOREMAN AND — STAFF - §PECIALIST, 16 
years manufacturing experience invites corres- 
a. ae work in climate, prefer 
community. Age 87. Write Box 950. 
STEEL. Posten Bldg., Cleveland 138, O. 


BLAST FURNACE ASSISTANT, 28, ENGI- 
neering degree, over 2 years practical experience | 
modern blast furnace operation, desires change, 
will accept domestic or foreign position. Wri ee | 
Box 997, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
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Have | 
sound commercial knowledge of steel industry | 


Write Box 998, | 


| Positions Wanted 


MANUFACTURING MAN- 


Competent seasoned me- 





OUTSTANDING 
agement Executive. 
chanical engineer 
tion with a live progre ssive organization. 


seeking a permanent connec- | 
Varied | 


experience includes thorough knowledge and ca- | 


pacity for materials management, maintenance, 
mass precision production and _jobbing 
process planning, tool design, tool making, plant 
layout, assembly operations, forge shop, stamping 
and press room, grey iron and malleable found- 
ries. Details and references furnished on request 
to responsible parties stating their requirements. 
Write Box 100, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 

13, O. 





Accounts Wanted 








ACCOUNT WANTED in Greater New York 
Area by thoroughly experienced reoresentative 
contacting Steel Companies, Power Transmission 
Companies, Electrical Companies, Large Industrial 
Companies and leading Metal Working concerns. 
Can take on one additional account. Have 
excellent contacts. 


J. A. Ford 
331 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 














SALESMAN WITH 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
would like to contact a metal products company 
| which is looking for representation in industrial 
and jobber accounts in northern Ohio and west- 


Bidg., _Cleveland 13, 


Employment Service 











ATTRACTIVE SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,000.00 to $30,000.00 
Negotiated expertly for qualified executives by 
national placement counsel. Your —— pre- 
| tected while promotional campaign Is in progress. 
Our copyrighted booklet “CONFIDENTIAL” is 
available to a select group of executives without 
obligation. 
VOCATIONAL INTERMEDIATES 
P. O. Box 325 ucson, Arizona 
“Hits the TARGET” 














SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 
thoroughly organized confidential service of 87 
years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 
| technical and executive positions of the calibre 


work, | 


Cleveland | 


ern Pennsylvania. bird Box 986, STEEL, Penton | 


indicated through a procedure individualized to | 
client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected | 


by refund provision. Identity — and present 
sition ie eo Send only na and address 
r details. R. W. BIXBY, gg 110 Dun Bldg., 

| Buffalo > a. ae a 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Experienced in mill supply and hardware 
jobber contact, with a technical knowledge 
of the tap and die business, for New 
England. Also Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati-Dayton territories. Write fully 
giving business background, education, age 
and marital status. This job requires a 
lot of traveling and knowledge of the trade 
in your area. Adequate salary and ex- 
penses will be paid the men selected. 


Address Box 995 STEEL 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 








WANTED 


ENGINEER 


Familiar with Steel Plate, Alloyed Metals and 
General Boiler Shop Fabrication. Must have 
thorough knowledge of Pressure Vessel and 
ASME Construction. 

Write Box 999, STEEL 
Penton Building Cleveland 13, O. 








SALES MANAGER 


With successful sales record by one of the 
leading manufacturers in the metal cutting 
tool industry. State age, education, ex- 
perience, special qualifications and com- 
pensation desired. Address Box 981, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 











ONE TOOL AND DIE DESIGNING ENGI- 
neer. Must be capable of general design work 
for machine shop and punch press tools and dies. 
Also two tool makers. These men must be ex- 
perienced and capable of producing tools and dies 
from drawings. Two draftsmen with experience 
design, estimating, and creative to the point of 
constant improvement. Answer giving age, ex- 
perience, etc. Salary commensurate with ability. 
Location—S. E. Kansas. Write Box 988, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








SHOP SUPERINTENDENT-—MUST HAVE AT 
least five years shop experience, be able to tool 
and operate New Britain and B & S Automatic 
Screw Machines; lathes, engine and turret; bor- 
ing mills and all general shop equipment. Must 
have experience in tool and die making as well as 
supervisory background. Excellent opportunity 
with good salary for man fitting the above re- 
quirements. Answer giving age, experience, etc. 
Location—S. E. Kansas. Write Box 989, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 


ASSISTANT TO PLANT MANAGER. ME- 
chanical Engineer or practical mechanical su- 
perintendent to work in tube fabricating plant. 
Experience in tube bending, expanding, swaging, 
spinning, forging, punching, flash and pressure 
welding, etc. desirable. Small shop located in 
Northern New Jersey. In answering include 
complete personnel history, recent photograph or 
snapshot. Salary $4000.00 per year. Address Box 
996, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
DESIGNERS & CHECKERS 


For the design of strin and wire mill machinery. 
Must be experienced. The Wean Eauipment 
Corporation, 22800 Lakeland Blvd., Cleveland 





17, Ohio. 
Employment Service 


SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000 — $25,000. 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men who 
seek a change of connection under conditions 
assuring, if employed, full protection to present 

sition. Send name and address only for details. 








Mit — invited. JIRA THAYER 
— INGS, Dept. S, 109 Church St., New Haven, 
onn. 
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ADVERTISING INDEX 








A H p 
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WIRE ANNEALING 
FURNACE 


installation 


the Palmer, Massachu- 


setts Plant of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Division of The Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron 
Corp. Now comprises 4 
74x84" Furnaces and 


14 Bases. 








The Medart Company, St. Louis, believes in 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, uses a lot of 
them in the different types of machines it 
builds and sells. That’s one of the reasons why 
Medart equipment is noted for its accuracy, pro- 


ductivity, economy. 


Medart practices what it preaches, too; uses 


Timken Bearing Equipped machines of its own 


design and manufacture to perform some of the 
most important operations in the equipment 


built for others. 


Take the roll grinding machine pictured above 
for example; it is used primarily to grind the 
rolls of Medart straightening machines; can grind 
all other kinds of rolls that can be mounted in 


their own yokes. 


Seven Timken Bearings are used at vital oper- 
ating points in this machine — including the 
grinding wheel shaft, most important of all. It 
pays to look for the trade-mark “TIMKEN” on 
The Timken Roller 


Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


every bearing you use. 


NOT JUST A BALL©D NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST —-())— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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